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Halim Barakat* 


Alienation: a process of encounter 
between utopia and reality? 


We are repeatedly told that alienation of man from society, social 
organizations, and/or himself is one of the dominant conditions and 
modes of life in modern times. This generalization is partly evidenced 
by the fact that alienation is a central theme in the works of the 
prominent social scientists, philosophers and artists of our times. 

This paper is an attempt to present a global perspective on aliena- 
tion. Simply, it undertakes to describe a formulation based on (a) 
viewing alienation as a process rather than as a set of variants; (b) 
making a distinction between sources of alienation, alienation as a 
mode of experience, and consequences of alienation; and (c) posing 
a definition of alienation in terms of a discrepancy between reality 
and utopia or between what is actual and what is desired. 


At this point, the writer would like to note that many of the present 
conceptions of alienation can be traced back to three sources. 

First, many empirical and theoretical studies are based on the 
Hegelian-Marxian notion of powerlessness. Hegel and Marx defined 
alienation in terms of powerlessness in the sense that man is con- 
trolled by his own creations and tools. They saw man as bound by the 
dissociation of his ‘self’ into ‘actor’ and ‘object’ in that he (i.e., man) 
projects the best in himself onto some external object which, as a 
result of such projection, gains control over him. To illustrate, Marx 
saw work as external to the worker who produces it, in control of his 
well-being, or even opposed to him as an autonomous power.’ 

Second, many present formulations of alienation draw on Durk- | 
heim’s works on disintegration or breakdown in systems of social 
regulation and control. He used the term anomie to stand for a state 


* Halim Barakat B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, American 
University of Beirut 
+ The author wishes to thank Herbert Kelman, Daniel Katz and Mark Chesler 
for their critical reading of a draft of this paper. A special appreciation is 
extended to Ronald Lippitt, Robert Angell, Dorwin Cartwright, Robert Fox 
and Herbert Kelman who contributed a great deal to the author’s Ph.D. thesis 
on which the present paper is based 
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of normlessness at the societal level. Specifically, two major formula- , 
tions emerged from this tradition. A group of social scientists’ viewed 
anomie on a psychological level as a subjective experience of the 


individual. For instance, R. MacIver defined anomie as ‘. . . the state 
of mind of one who has been pulled up by his moral roots, who has 
no longer any standards but only disconnected urges . . .’.° Another 


group of social scientists* defined anomie in terms of dissociation 
between culturally prescribed gozls and socially structured means, 
opportunities, or avenues for realizing these goals. ‘This formulation 
helped them explain deviant behaviour. 

Third, a more phenomenological and idiographic approach to 
alienation has benefited from existentialism and psychoanalysis. Fore- 
most in the thinking of such existentialists as Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, 
Heidigger, Jaspers, Sartre, Camus and others is man’s experience of 
anxiety, restlessness, aloneness, despair and nothingness in the face 
of unlimited possibilities and under the burden of having to reject 
the past and to constantly make a fresh start. Psychoanalysis told us 
a great deal about man’s irrationality, unconsciousness of his motives 
and problems, and the turmoil of complex conflicts and dilemmas 
deep within him. Thus, man is not only powerless in the face of 
external conditions; he is also powerless in the face of himself.’ 

In general, conceptions of alienation tend to suffer from four basic 
limitations. In the first place, the general tendency in present con- 
ceptions of alienation is to draw on one rather than on all of the 
above sources. This fact has partly contributed to a lack of agreement 
regarding the meaning of alienation. Investigators in this area of 
human behaviour have tended to examine separate cross sections of 
the phenomenon of alienation. For instance, Melvin Seeman’ dis- 
tinguished five variants of alienatior. (i.e., powerlessness, normlessness, 
meaninglessness, isolation and sel=-estrangement) and viewed them 
on a cognitive or psychological level. Anthony Davids’ viewed aliena- 
tion as a personality syndrome composed of egocentricity, distrust, 
pessimism, anxiety, and resentment. ‘The two definitions do not have 
any variants in common. In the second place, there does not seem 
to be a clear and systematic distinction between the social and psycho- 
logical level of alienation. Both Seeman and Davids, for instance, 
. view alienation as a cognitive condition of the individual without 
systematically relating such a condition to the social and normative 
structures. In the third place, few make clear distinction between 
sources of alienation, alienation proper and consequences of aliena- 
tion. These are usually seen as variants rather than as stages in the 
process of alienation. To illustrate, some investigators consider norm- 
lessness, dissatisfaction and isolation as different variants of aliena- 
tion. These are seen by the author as different stages of the same 
process. Normlessness at the socia! level is conceived as a source of 
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alienation; dissatisfaction is conceived as alienation proper, and 
isolation is conceived as a consequence of alienation. In the fourth 
place, few investigators attempt to make a distinction between general 
alienation (i.e., alienation from society or the world at large) and 
specific alienation (i.e., alienation from a specific social organization). 


ALIENATION AS A PROCESS 


The preceding review sets the stage for the presentation of the 
author’s perspective on alienation. An attempt was made to benefit 
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FIGURE 1 Stages of alienation 


from the various sources of present conceptions and to overcome the 
above limitations. 

Simply, alienation will be viewed as a process rather than as a set 
of variants. This process is seen as consisting of three main stages (see 
Figure 1). These are (a) sources of alienation at the level of the social 
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and normative structures; (b) alienation as an attitudinal property of 
individual persons; and (c) behavioural consequences of alienation. 


Stage I: Sources of alienation 


Though the process of alienation is seen by the author as starting at 
the level of the social and normative structures, it is not seen as 
undirectional. In fact, the relationships between the different stages 
are viewed as circular, interactional and multi-directional. 

The study of alienation at the level of social and normative struc- 
tures is a search for the sources of feelings of alienation. The present 
writer is convinced that these sources of alienation are diversified 
and multi-dimensional. For analytical purposes, however, the author 
was able to identify two major classes of sources of alienation at the 
level of the social and normative structures. These sources are (1) 
states of overcontrol, and (2) states of undercontrol.* 


States of overcontrol. Overcontrol is defined here as a state of over- 
integration or great emphasis on moulding individuals into the society 
and/or the social systems of which they are members. In other words, 
overcontrol is defined in terms of high bureaucratization. Thus, 
among the instances of overcontrol are (1) states of powerlessness; 
(2) depersonalized relationships; and (3) demand for conformity. 

1. States of powerlessness. The social and normative structures 
might be such that individuals occupy positions which hinder real 
participation in selfenbancement and determination of their destiny 
and growth. Societies and social organization differ in the degree to 
which they provide for dialogue, participation in decision making, 
freedom of choice, expression of feelings and ideas, changing of one’s 
lot, tolerance of differences, uniqueness, development of personal 
significance, etc. It is proposed here that states of powerlessness or 
lack of opportunities for individual members to control and influence 
things that determine their destinies are likely to eventuate in 
feelings of alienation. 

2. Depersonalized relationships. Another instance of overcontrol 
is formal or mechanical interpersonal relations in modern, large 
organizations. Individual members are treated as numbers; as things; 
as functions; or as roles. Members relate to each other as parts in a 
general design. Efficiency is the measure of their worth. Thus, indi- 
viduals are means; their products, rather than they as persons, are the 
goals. Such a condition of the social structure is a potential source of 
feelings of alienation. 

3. Demand for conformity. A third instance of overcontrol as a 
source of feelings of alienation is great demand for conformity and 
high degree of structure, simplification, and standardization in a 
society or organization. Societies and social systems differ in the degree 
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to which individuals are required to be absorbed into the life-order 
of things. Thus, it is theorized here that in social systems where there 
is little provision for variation and challenge there is likely to be some 
alienation. Similarly, in societies or social systems where members 
are expected to fit into the system rather than change it, there is a 
likelihood of feelings of alienation. This might explain why people 
do not tolerate routinization and tend to quest for novelty, as well as 
why cohesiveness, like disintegration, may result sometimes in 
neurosis.’ 


States of undercontrol. Simply, undercontrol refers to states of dis- 
integration, permissiveness, and lack of restraints. For analytical pur- 
poses, it can be defined in terms of states of (1) normlessness, and (2) 
disintegration in interpersonal relations. 

1. Normlessness. As conceived here, normlessness is considered a 
property of the normative structure rather than the individual. Such 
a normative structure is characterized by the collapse of systems of 
norms, values, and symbols. The emergence of industry, city life, 
science, inter-societal communications, etc., eventuated in a dramatic 
shift from what is absolute, sacred, structured, and clear to what is 
relative, secular, unstable, ambiguous, conflicting, etc. Symbols have 
been losing their compelling power and becoming less and less 
binding. 

This normative structure is also characterized by rapid change and 
discontinuity. Things in modern times are changing so rapidly that 
many people are unable to comprehend and cope with them. Some- 
times things seem to be drifting with the current and no anchor can 
be found on board. 

Another aspect of normlessness is the dissociation between legiti- 
mate means and prescribed goals. As pointed out earlier, R. Merton 
and others tell us that the stress on goals in the American culture is 
not balanced by a similar stress on means and chances for realizing 
these goals. 

A still further aspect of normlessness is permissiveness or indiffer- 
ence and lack of concern which, we are told, is increasingly becoming 
one of the conditions of our times. 

2. Disintegration of interpersonal relations. Reference is made 
here to isolation and lack of intimate participation in group life. The 
coinage of such concepts as ‘primary and secondary groups’, ‘Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft types of relationships’, etc., are attempts to 
capture the meaning of the shift that has been taking place from 
what is personal, warm, intimate and person-oriented to what is 
impersonal, cold, formal and object-oriented. The shift is away from 
the person as a member of a cohesive group and in the direction of 
the person as an isolated individual. Modern societies are becoming 
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atomized societies. Individuals are islands and societies are archi- 
pelagoes. 

Furthermore, social relations in urban and metropolitan societies 
are characterized by the dominance of what might be called the 
“Tantalusian condition’. In the large cities of our times, there is a 
situation which is comparable in many ways to the legendary situa- 
tion of Tantalus who was doomed by the Gods to stand in water 
which receded whenever he tried to quench his thirst. In big cities 
people live very close but do not relate to one another. Being close 
to others without relating to their souls and minds is the ‘Tantalusian 
condition of modern man. Thousands of individuals constantly 
collide against each other as physical beings. Many of them are unable 
to quench their thirst to transcend loneliness. They are close to 
others and far from them at the same time; they are lonely in the 
midst of others. 


Stage II: Alienation as a mode of experience 


The second stage in the process of alienation is not the conditions 
of alienation as much as the way of experiencing things under these 
conditions. The transfer from one stage to another is not automatic. 
What intervenes between them is a set of perceptions and evaluations 
on the part of individual persons vis-a-vis their societies and social 
organizations. Though the two stages are inseparable, a distinction 
can be made between them. 

The writer would like to argue that states of overcontrol and 
undercontrol (i.e., states of powerlessness, normlessness, etc., at the 
level of social and normative structures) do not necessarily eventuate in 
alienation at the cognitive and attitudinal levels. It should be noted 
that a person might accept such conditions. For instance, the 
Buddhist, Christian or Muslim who learns to accept his powerless- 
ness and consider such an acceptance a great virtue is not likely to 
be alienated at the attitudinal level. This might explain why a lot of 
American Negroes have tended to accept their conditions. They have 
felt that the meek, the oppressed, and the poor will be rewarded in the 
next world. ‘This kind of orientation prompted Marx to describe 
religion as the ‘opium of peoples’ in the sense that it keeps man 
from coming to real self-awareness and encourages him to accept his 
position of powerlessness in society. ‘Thus, ideologies, norms and 
values might intervene between the two stages, Another intervening 
variable is what the American sociologist S. Stouffer and his associates 
call relative deprivation. One might accept his powerlessness because 
he perceives others as more powerless. 

Thus, it can be concluded that alienation as an attitudinal 
tendency has its roots in the discrepancy for the person between 
reality or the world as it is and utopia or the world as desired and as 
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it ought to be. The gap between these two worlds creates in man an 
existential and experiential mode characterized by rejection and dis- 
satisfaction. In essence, an alienated person is dissatisfied with and 
opposed to the dominant conditions, orientations, goals, means, and / 
or values of his society. Such relatively enduring dissatisfaction and 
rejection represent the basic melody and the leitmotiv in the sym- 
phony of alienation. The greater the gap between reality and utopia 
the greater the alienation and the more encompassing and over- 
whelming. Among its manifestations are such feelings as discontent, 
anxiety, emptiness, loneliness, disgust, despair, anger, resentment, 
helplessness and uprootedness. These feelings are nowhere described 
as vividly as in literature and expressive arts in general. One such 
vivid and rich description is made by George Bernard Shaw in Act IV 
of John Bull’s Other Island: 


BROADBENT: _ I find the world quite good. 


KEEGAN: You are satisfied? 
BROADBENT: As a reasonable man, yes... 
KEEGAN: You feel at home in the world then? 


BROADBENT: Of course. Don’t you? 
KEEGAN (from the very depths of his nature): No. 


Being in conflict with the world, a person is likely to experience 
difficulty in establishing a harmonious relationship with himself and 
with others. In Crime and Punishment, Dostoevsky describes Rasko- 
linkov as being in conflict with his weaknesses. As a result, one might 
feel great emptiness. T. S. Eliot announces in his famous poem the 
Hollow Men: 


We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas! 


To give another illustration, reference may be made to Kafka’s 
works whose focal theme is man’s conflict with bureaucratized social 
systems. One of his characters awakens one morning to find himself 
changed into a beetle. 

Similarly, being in conflict with oneself, a person is likely to 
experience difficulty in establishing harmonious relationships with 
the world. 

Confronting a gap between the actual world in which we live and 
the utopian world in which we wish or aspire to live, man’s soul and 
mind become a stage for a great dialogue and struggle between con- 
flicting emotions and orientations. Only when he accepts this gap, will 
man not be motivated to do something about it. What he might do 
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will be a major concern of the section on the final stage in the process 
of alienation. 

To summarize, alienation at this stage is viewed as a relatively 
enduring experience of dissatisfaction and rejection and defined in 
terms of discrepancy between what is real and what is utopian or 
ideal. In essence, an alienated person is dissatisfied with, and conse- 
quently opposed to, the dominant concerns, objectives, values, norms, 
and/or activities of the society or organization of which he is a 
member. A person might be alienated from himself. Very often dis- 
harmony between the individual and his society ends with disharmony 
between the individual and himself and vice versa. Alienation from 
the world, the society, the social organizations, and/or the self mani- 
fests itself in one or a combination of feelings of anxiety, despair, 
anger, loneliness, emptiness, purposelessness, loss of identity, resent- 
ment, disgust, sadness, etc., which strike modern man at the core. 
These are manifestations rather than variants of alienation. 


Stage III: Behavioural consequences of alienation 


The final stage in the process of alienation is sought at the behavioural 
level. The starting point, however, is the encounter between reality 
and utopia. As pointed out earlier, the confrontation of the gap 
between reality and utopia motivates man to do something about it. 
Because the world of utopia is limitless in scope and the real world 
is relatively limited, the gap can extend beyond human imagination. 

Feelings of alienation resulting from the disparity between reality 
and utopia may be reflected in certain behavioural activities which 
could be conceptualized on a retreatism-involvement continuum. An 
alienated person either retreats from, complies with, or acts upon 
the social system from which he is alienated hoping to narrow the gap 
between the real and utopian worlds. 

Retreaters. On one end of the continuum, we find those alienated 
persons who tend to retreat from the social system rather than comply 
or fight back. Some of them keep running away in order to avoid con- 
frontation, involvement, or commitment. Others build up their own 
shells or weave cocoons around themselves and hide away hoping 
there will be no rebirth. Any involvement on their part is accidental 
and is seen as unfortunate. Another way of retreating is regression 
into the past in an attempt to go back to the security of the womb 
and the dependencies of childhood. 

There are those who retreat by immersing themselves into the 
excitements of the present and seeking immediate gratifications. In 
this way they can escape their worries and problems. Others attempt 
to run away by filling their time with superficial things which leads 
to what Karen Horney calls ‘shallow living’, such as watching any 
show on television or driving aimlessly. 
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For acutely alienated people, life might become so unbearable and 
meaningless that suicide alone could provide an exit. Less acute 
alienation might result in apathy and indifference. The apathetic 
characters of our times have developed the ability to see the most 
unusual things without being moved by them. For them, everything 
inspires little enthusiasm. 

Activists. On the opposite end of the continuum, we find those 
alienated persons who engage in activities and practices aimed at 
changing the system. They tend to oppose, resist, protest, rebel and/or 
.create new things, etc., as members of social and reform movements 
or on their own. These activists can be sublimators or revengers. The 
former group attempt to transcend their alienation and change their 
world for the better through creativity, hope, love, knowledge, 
wisdom and courage. They invent ways, ideas and means to save 
themselves and others from despair. The revengers, on the other 
hand, engage in activities aimed at destroying the system rather than 
improving it. Though the distinction between sublimation and 
revenge seems obvious, no clear line can separate these two orienta- 
tions. While the idea of God was useful for some people to transcend 
their misery and despair, it was also instrumental in many periods of 
history in preventing reform and persecuting reformers. 

Compliers. Somewhere between the opposite ends of the retreatism- 
involvement continuum, we find a third group of alienated persons 
who comply publicly rather than privately with the demands and 
expectations of the system. They tend to fit into the system and engage 
in activities that promote its concerns, values, and objectives without 
being able to internalize them. These, the author would like to 
hypothesize, are likely to be pragmatic, practical, status-seekers and/ 
or powerless. 


CONCLUSION 


The present paper is an attempt to describe a systematic and encom- 
passing formulation of alienation. Essentially, the phenomenon of 
alienation is seen as a process of three stages rather than as a set of 
variants. These stages are (1) sources of alienation at the level of the 
social and normative structures; (2) alienation as a psychological 
property of the individual; and (3) behavioural consequences of 
alienation. This process was seen as a dynamic phenomenon and not 
as an automatic and static happening. The focus was on the con- 
frontation, encounter, and discrepancies between the real and the 
utopian or ideal worlds. Consequently, an account was taken of a 
complex interaction of various cultural, social and individual ingre- 
dients which.seem to influence as well as to intervene in the process of 
alienation. 
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From Association to Union: professional 


organization of Asylum Attendants, 1869-1919 


Before the growth of trade unionism among mental nurses, there had 
existed in England the rudiments of a professional organization of 
Asylum Attendants, the ‘Asylum Worker’s Association’. This organiza- 
tion disappeared almost without trace after the first world war, in 
intriguing circumstances. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century nursing organization 
was moving apace. It was still difficult for nurses to free themselves 
from the control of their hospital schools after training, to advance 
themselves professionally and to seek better positions.* This control 
did not protect the nurse from the use of unskilled labour. Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, wife of an M.P. and matron of a large London 
hospital, together with a number of other younger matrons identified 
the nursing question with the question of woman’s suffrage? and 
founded, in 1887, the British Nursing Association (B.N.A.) to advance 
the interests of nurses. One central purpose of the Association was 
to gain incorporation under a Royal Charter and state recognition of 
registration of nurses.* The organization was set up with remarkable 
care as regards constitution and balance of the many diverse interests 
bearing on the profession. Princess Christian of Schleswig Holstein, 
a daughter of Queen Victoria, consented to be the Patron. On the 
executive council, a balance was achieved between doctors and 
matrons: one hundred members were recruited from the top of each 
profession.* A further hundred sisters and nurses ensured the nursing 
identity of the Association. On the executive council were a number 
of prominent psychiatrists and neurologists, notably Sir James 
Crichton-Brown, Sir Dyce Duckworth and Dr. Outterson-Wood. 

Now Senior Attendants in the metropolitan asylums seem to have 
associated themselves in spirit with the nursing activism in the hos- 
pitals of the region. ‘Association with a professional group might be 
expected to lead to improvement of prospects and conditions.’ For 
conditions were, if anything, worse in asylums, and, according to 
* Francis R. Adams M.A. (oxon.) D.P.A. ‘Tutorial Research Student, Bedford 
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the journals of the day, the work had attracted only the poorest 
quality of individual.’ In 1871° Henry Maudsley had proposed 
to the Medico-Psychological Association (M.P.A.)—the professional 
organization of psychiatrists—that they should set up a register of 
‘good attendants’, or alternatively, that a second class of membership 
be opened for them,’ so as to improve the quality of nursing appli- 
cants. A lengthy debate was also going on regarding the desirability 
of a general training for Attendants.* 

In 18go a scheme was adopted by the M.P.A. to set up an examina- 
tion to test proficiency in mental nursing, thus finally aiming at parity 
with general nurse training. But all this unfortunately appears to 
have coincided with some remarkably inappropriate parliamentary 
legislation at this time. 

A Lunacy Act of 1853 had enabled Committees of Visitors for the 
first time to grant superannuation allowances to officers and servants 
either disabled or having attained the age of fifty years in service.’ A 
later Act of 1890, however, changed all this, by bringing asylums under 
the jurisdiction of County Councils—the central purpose of the Act 
—for these allowances now required confirmation by that body. For 
a variety of reasons this was not always forthcoming. Thus, in the 
same year that the M.P.A. corducted its first professional examina- 
tion in mental nursing (1891), Asylum Attendants were involved in 
their own first organized protest against wage and working conditions. 
The protest failed.” There were to be many future instances in which 
central legislation adversely affecting the condition of asylum workers 
was to undo the work and efforts of people and organizations seeking 
to raise the status of the profession. 

In 1895 the medical men with asylum experience on the executive 
of the (now Royal) British Nursing Association, that is to say the 
M.P.A. faction,—Crichton-Brown, Outterson-Wood and others— 
moved the adoption of a report by Sir Dyce Duckworth calling for 
the registration in the Association of mental nurses. Duckworth had 
said: ‘As our charter was granted among other things to raise the 
standard of nursing generally, it appears to be our duty to encourage 
all efforts now being made to raise that prevailing in asylums.’ ‘My 
own opinion’, he says, ‘is that those who have passed the M.P.A. 
examination are qualified to offer themselves for registration with 
the R.B.N.A.’ The resolution was adopted. 

The result of this was uproar in the R.B.N.A. Mrs. Fenwick, who 
was no longer President, was furious. ‘Everyone will agree’, she says 
in an editorial in the Nursing Record,** ‘that no person can be con- 
sidered trained who has only worked in hospitals and asylums for the 
insane. The scheme also proposes to open the register of trained 
nurses to men as well as to women, and, considering the present class 
of persons known as male Atcendants, one can hardly believe that 
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their admission will tend to raise the status of the association, while 
we foresee considerable trouble for the executive council from such 
members.’ After considering what a mental nurse actually does, she 
asks: ‘What then is the training of a mental nurse?’ She strongly 
advised the council to shelve the scheme ‘or the nursing profession 
would take measures’.”? 

The prompt response to this advice apparently was the disappear- 
ance of the male members (the doctors) from subsequent meetings of 
the Executive Council. For a matron, in a subsequent edition of the 
Nursing Record,” asks: ‘Where have all the medical men gone? Has 
the old time chivalry indeed died?’ etc. She concludes: ‘I hope every 
trained nurse will (however) strongly protest against this scheme’ (for 
registration of Asylum Attendants). 

A few weeks later there was another surprise. Mrs. Fenwick herself 
explains where all the formerly loyal supporters had disappeared.” 
These—the medical men who had moved the adoption of the Duck- 
worth report—had (she contends) been given the brush off by the 
Attendants ‘whose cause they had most inadvisably taken up’. From 
‘various reliable sources we learn’, she writes, ‘that the Asylum 
Attendants repudiate the proceedings of their self-appointed friends 
.. . Asylum Attendants have no desire whatever to be connected 
with the R.B.N.A. We aré told that they are willing and glad to 
join their own union, the Asylum Worker’s Association, and that 
they hope in due course they will be able to produce a register of 
their own...’ ‘We are informed on good authority’, she continues, 
‘that the A.W.A. possesses, in fact, more subscribing members than 
the R.B.N.A., etc., and under its present able management the 
A.W.A. is increasing by leaps and bounds, and we cordially sympathize 
with Mental Attendants and their natural annoyance at the recent 
proceedings on the part of officials of the R.B.N.A. which it would 
now appear were merely their latest illustration of ‘ineptitude, etc.’ 
It is dowbtful if the A.W.A. had been much more than an idea up 
to this point. 

The first edition of the Asylum News was published in May 1897 
and indeed subsequently became well known as the official journal 
of the ‘Asylum Worker’s Association’. The A.W.A. clearly came into 
being at the drop of a hat, and the objects and structure of the 
Association, outlined in the first issue of the Asylum News,’ indicate 
its indebtedness to the R.B.N.A. These objects were: 


1. Toimprove generally the status of asylum nurses and Attendants. 
2. To secure the sympathy and co-operation of all those interested 
in institutional work and efforts, and 
3. To provide a home of rest and nursing for those engaged in 
asylum work, etc. 
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The vice-presidents included the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
three Commissioners in Lunacy, and the men of the R.B.N.A. who 
had originally moved the Duckworth report, the leader of whom was 
Sir J. Crichton-Brown. 

The haste with which the Association had come into being may 
have been responsible for some of its later troubles. For one thing 
there was no balance between the different interest groups on the 
executive committee, and Attendants themselves were poorly 
represented. 

The A.W.A. had thus in a sense come into being as a result of dis- 
satisfaction with the 1890 Lunacy Act. This might be reasonably 
presumed by the fact that one of the first tasks the Association set 
itself was to obtain a new pension clause for asylum nurses and 
employees.** In fact a petition to the Lord Chancellor was drawn 
up almost immediately and signed by nearly every medical super- 
intendent in the country. The Association also in this year set up 
its own bureau for the employment of mental nurses in London.?’ 
Indeed, in the twenty years of the Association’s existence there was 
to be hardly any period when the Association did not have some Bill 
in Parliament on some issue of benefit affecting Asylum Attendants 
and employees—although in later years it was the charge that the 
Association did not represent the interests of the class of employees it 
pretended to serve which was to bring it into serious difficulty. 

Crichton-Brown, now Lord Chancellor’s visitor, became President 
of the Association with Dr. Shuttleworth, a retired Medical Super- 
intendent of Albert Asylum, Lancaster, as secretary. In his presidential 
address, Crichton-Brown spoke of his own asylum work of upwards 
of thirty years and of his ‘gratitude at being permitted to preside-at 
the annual meeting of this young and lusty confederation of fellow 
labourers’.** We are given a little insight into the events leading up 
to the formation of the Association, when he says, ‘During the last 
two years I have heard you spoken of, I mean Asylum Nurses and 
Attendants, more than once in terms of disguised contempt; you have 
been described as the scum of the nursing world and pronounced 
utterly unworthy to be placed in the same category with the trained 
hospital nurse.’ After talking about the role of the Mental Nurse and 
Attendant he spoke of the importance of maintaining high standards 
and showing the world how wrong these critics were. ‘I will impress 
upon you’, he says, ‘the importance of steadily maintaining your claim 
to be regarded as a branch—as the highest aa the great 
nursing profession.’ 

Many Bills were to be introduced into Parliament Between the 
years 1890 and 1908,**** but legislation was so tardy at this time that 
a Bill was often an interminable series of concessions in which the 
final result might be even worse than the first. Membership of the 
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Association, however, had grown to 5,680 in 1904. The Association 
was thriving. The editor of the Asylum News notes in April 19087° 
—‘The Association has lost no opportunity of urging upon those in 
authority that skilled services call for appropriate remuneration, 
reasonable hours of duty, and, to ensure permanence of an ex- 
perienced asylum staff, nothing short of an assured scheme of adequate 
pensions will avail.’ In 1908 the M.P.A. curriculum for mental nurses 
was extended for three years thus bringing it into line with that 
demanded for general nursing. In the early part of 1909 a draft 
pensions bill, was presented to Parliament which, after further con- 
cessions, surprisingly passed through its final stages. It had therefore 
taken twenty years to introduce amending legislation for the adverse 
affects of the Lunacy Act of 1890 despite intensive, influential and 
prolonged lobbying. 

The response to the new ‘Asylum Officer’s Superannuation Act 
1909’, was, however, sudden and alarming. The object of the Bill 
was to introduce improvements in pay and prospects for asylum 
workers, but somehow the original aim seemed to have been lost 
sight of. The Bill had become the vehicle of a new idea, that of the 
contributory pension,—the central feature of Lloyd George’s 1911 
National Insurance Act. Deductions were to be made from wages for 
a pension, which, up to that point, asylum workers had of course 
received as of right. Some Asylums Boards (e.g. Lancashire) Had 
indeed for some time made provision for a non-contributory pen- 
sion and this was printed on the Boards’ own application forms for 
employment—clearly an implied contract. But, when petitioned by 
Attendants of Winwick and Prestwich Asylums in Lancashire to pay 
the new deductions required under the Act for those attendants who 
were on the payroll before the Act, the Board returned a point-blank 
refusal. An additional injustice of the new pensions Act was that the 
proposed new pensions were to be lower than in the past.?’ 

Feelings were running high among the staffs of asylums and many 
resignations from the A.W.A. followed. ‘The Association was seen as 
primarily responsible for the fiasco. 

In early July, at a meeting of Prestwich Attendants in Manchester, 
the chaplain of Lancaster Asylum was able to put forward a list of 
250 names of Attendants from that institution who were willing to 
give their support to a trade union,”* to replace the Association and 
more truly represent the interests of Asylum Attendants. 

Later in the year the National Asylum Worker’s Union was formed, 
with Mr. George Gibson, a young Attendant from Winwick Asylum, 
as Honorary Secretary. The objects?’ were: 


1. To improve generally the conditions of asylum workers. 
2. To reduce the hours of labour by Act of Parliament. 
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3. To abolish the age limit of the Pensions Act. 
4. To provide allowances for the protection of victimized members 
of the union. 
5. Generally to regulate relations between employers and 
employed. 


There was now no mention of status or professional interest. A 
manifesto,” written by the Rev. Samuel Proudfoot, a socialist Trac- 
tarian Minister and supporter of the Asylum Workers’ cause, was sent 
out to 30,000 Attendants and workers in asylums throughout the 
country with the enclosed letter:3* 


Dear Fellow Workers, 
Several hundreds of our fellow workers in the asylums of 
Lancashire have decided that the time is more than ripe for all to 
` unite in a determined effort to redress the grievances. The question 
has been brought to a head by the Pensions Act which has many 
imperfections. We must have justice, a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work, and a fair trial by the visiting committee of any member of 
the staff before dismissal. 


The declaration was signed by twelve nurses from Lancaster, 
Prestwich, Rainhill and Winwick. The response of Attendants was 
considerable and the union was soon able to support a small per- 
manent staff. In the main these were persons who had been dismissed 
from asylum service for their work in connection with the union. 
The chaplain of Lancaster Asylum, the Rev. H. M. S. Bankart, had 
been instantly dismissed for putting up union notices in the chapel 
of the hospital without authority, and for staying away from the 
asylum overnight to attend a union meeting at another Lancashire 
hospital, without the permission of the medical superintendent.” 

By April of the following year, membership had risen to 2,000 and 
the union had gained the support of Lord Wolmer, the newly elected 
member of Parliament for Newton-le-Willows in ‘Lancashire. Asylum 
Attendants now proceeded to draw up their own bill to rectify the 
1909 Act. This was the Wolmer Bill. It passed quickly through its 
first stages, and then, after much lobbying by the A.W.A., went to 
Select Committee.***4 

Only one member representing the union was called to give 
evidence. This was the Rev. Bankart, the former chaplain of 
Lancaster Asylum. As the Bill was concerned with restriction of work- 
ing hours some very interesting evidence came up concerning the 
conditions of Asylum Attendants at the time.” Dr. Cassidy, the 
superintendent of Lancaster Asylum and staunch supporter of the 
Association, gave it as his view that ‘too much freedom would be 
distinctly demoralizing for the nurse’. He said that ‘it was in the 
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interest of morality that they should be confined indoors on their ` 
off-duty hours’. This referred to the practice of imposing a strict 
curfew upon the out-of-doors activities of the female staff, and 
requiring the male staff to be in the hospital before 10 p.m. in the 
evening. The Rev. Bankart, the Union representative, was asked 
about the Union, and in what way the Association fell short. Bankart 
said it was more a superintendents’ association and a very good one 
so far as it went, but it did not consult or consider the workers. 
Regarding conditions in asylums, Bankart said that a married 
Attendant might work thirteen or fourteen hours a day for £24 to 
£25 per annum. Attendants could be fined for offences and have 
deductions made from their wages. In one case, the medical super- 
intendent got all the Attendants to report to the head Attendant and 
sign a paper saying that they had no complaints against the institu- 
tion. With reference to the superintendents he knew, he said some 
were fair-minded, but the impression left in his mind in regard to 
the majority led him to the conclusion that they were on the whole 
not. ‘When a person is in such absolute authority as an Asylum 
superintendent, it is bad for human nature.’ In a great many cases, he 
said, men who were dismissed from service had no appeal whatsoever. 

Now when we consider the position of the National Asylum 
Worker’s Union, we find that it had, in common with many other 
unions, to fight for any recognition it achieved. There was much 
industrial and social unrest at this time, and strikes were a common 
feature of everyday life. And it was often only through such action 
that changes were brought about. 1911 saw one of the biggest strikes 
of all time, when the railway workers stayed out for seven weeks. 
‘Trade unions had of course gained definite status by the Trade Union 
Acts of 1870," but there was reluctance in many industries to recog- 
nize their right to negotiate with management over questions of pay 
and conditions. The National Asylum Worker’s Union went un- 
recognized by most asylum boards right up until 1919. For the larger 
industries, however, the government was at this time beginning to 
set up joint consultative machinery. The years 1911-20 saw an 
unparalleled growth of trade unions,” and industrial disputes were 
becoming very serious. 

The formation of the Union for the first time made possible the 
expression of the resentments, fears and anxieties of asylum staffs, 
free from censorship or inhibition through fear of reprisal. 

The N.A.W.U. magazine replacing the earlier Asylum Record 
which had been unsuccessful, was started in January 1912 with the 
Rev. H. M. S. Bankart as editor. We get some insight into staff 
feelings at this time from the many anonymous letters and articles 
published in it. For example: ‘One of the great facts of the present 
age’, an editorial in the May issue declaims,** ‘is the growing power 
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of the medical profession. More and more it is making its influence 
felt in everyday life, far outside its own jealously guarded sphere.’ 
In the December issue,*® the following letter appeared: 


OPEN LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Honoured Sirs, 
We regret to inform you that the parting of the ways has arrived 
_ between superintendents and staffs, which to those intimate with 
asylum life has been seen to be inevitable for the past twenty years. 
You have imposed on the staffs a fear and subservience to which 
you have no earthly right, and conditions of life which no employer 
of labour would dare to impose upon those whom he paid. 

To whom did you apply for permission to ask for these (your 
extravagant conditions), for example the exorbitant pension etc.? 
No one! Then stand aside! What right have you to interfere be- 
tween the staff and those who pay our wages? We only want livable 
conditions and fair remuneration. The charges are that people 
stand in awe of the medic. for no good reason. Asylum psychiatrists 
are anyway not among the highest of that calling; indeed, they 
could not hold down a proper position as a family doctor does. 
Their training does not fit them for administration; they are not 
needed in asylums; they are in a position to aid reforms—which 
they do not take. They have their own Union and have been busily 
looking after their own interests. Also doctors have declared a con- 
dition of strike. You have willingly and voluntarily placed your- 
self in a position of natural enmity to asylum staffs. 

Signed: Justice Lover 


During this time, there was much victimization of Attendants, 
especially those who were in any way concerned with Union activity. 
For the Asylum Worker’s Association things were not going too well. 
For the second year running, the Association reported a falling off 
in membership. Nationally, there was the threat of widespread 
industrial strife. ‘Grave discord’ was reported between staffs of the 
West Riding asylums and the managing authorities. Attendants in 
four asylums threatened strike action if demands for increased wages 
were not met. The first strike in fact occurred on 14 May 1913, when 
35 men came out one morning in Rainhill Asylum because of the 
substitution of porridge for meat at breakfast.** Ostensibly the strike 
was over a very trivial matter, but, as we have seen, the underlying 
causes were very deep. The strikers were dismally treated and offered 
the choice of apologizing or dismissal. The strikers apologized, on con- 
dition that there was no victimization. 

During the war years, there was cessation of union activity. In 
1916, as a result of the initiative of Arthur Stanley,* the Organiser 


* He was later knighted 
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of Army Nursing Services—but otherwise unconnected with the 
nursing profession—the ‘College of Nursing’ was founded. The 
M.P.A. urged upon the college, through its educational sub-committee 
whose secretary was Dr. Shuttleworth (and who was also of course 
Secretary of the A.W.A.), the need for including on its council some 
persons conversant with asylum training, but they declined to co- 
operate in this way.” “*. The medical profession had always insisted 
that the work of the Asylum Attendant was related to that of general 
nursing, although nurses usually found it difficult to accept this, and 
Asylum Attendants themselves were not enthusiastic about the com- 
parison. Even today, the rapprochment has not become very close, 
and there is some evidence that, with the development of newer 
techniques of interpersonal therapy, there has been even wider 
divergence. 

With the war ended there was a resumption of union activity. In 
January 1918 the National Asylum Worker’s Union placed before the 
Lancashire Asylums Board a list of nine items to be considered as 
representing some general claims for improved pay and conditions 
for Asylum Attendants.“ Among these items was a request for per- 
mission to post union notices in the staff mess room. Another and 
more important issue was the implementation of the 60-hour week. 
In some of the asylums the working hours had been above 100 per 
week during the war, and had not yet fallen. The Asylums Board 
took five months over its deliberations, and rejected all nine items. 
It gave no reasons. 

On the 4 September, a strike of Asylum Attendants commenced at 
Prestwich.‘ This was the first real strike; 200 attendants came out; 
the following day 449 attendants were out at Whittingham, and at 
Winwick there was a go slow and a suggestion of the strike spreading” 
to other asylums. The Asylums Board now called a special meeting 
at Preston and now agreed to submit the items in dispute to the 
Ministry of Labour for arbitration, and also promised that no em- 
ployee on strike would be singled-out and penalized. Now, although 
the claims were eventually rejected by arbitration, the Union's 
prestige rose, adding, it is said, another 2,000 members to the Union’s 
membership in the following months. More important perhaps was 
that the Union had gained, at last, some form of official recognition. 
The Ministry of Labour was now showing interest in the National 
Asylum Worker’s Union as a negotiating body and the Board of 
Control also saw fit, in its fifth annual report, to acknowledge the 
Union.“ Thus: ‘although the Board has always kept in mind the need 
for reasonable economy in the measures taken to meet the burden 
imposed upon the nation by the mass of mental defect and disorder’, 
the Board states, they ‘have for some-time felt that the conditions 
under which asylum officers worked called in many instances for 
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improvement, not only in pay, but in better provision for rest and 
recreation. They have discussed the matter fully with asylum 
authorities and the National Asylum Worker’s Union.’ 

As if to capitalize on their success, the National Asylum Worker’s 
Union called a special delegate meeting on the 28 September 1918 
and adopted a ‘national programme’ for the future.** This was a six- 
point list of demands including: 


. A demand for the implementation of the 48-hour week in the 
near future. 
2. A minimum wage of £2 per week for students. 
3. The principle of equal pay for equal work, for males and 
females. 
4. The institution of Wages Boards or Conciliation Boards. 
5. Universal recognition cf tne Union as the fit negotiating body 
by the asylum authorities, and finally, 
6. There was a call for state registration for the mental nurse. 


The fame of the Union had spread, and with it success. In October, 
50 female nurses at Bodmin Asylum went on strike when some of 
their number had been forbidden to wear union badges on duty. 
_ They were as a consequence dismissed from the service. The Visiting 

Committee, on being called in, interviewed the strikers and a repre- 
sentative of the Union and as a result ordered the nurses to be 
reinstated, and also that the Union be ‘recognized’ by the Bodmin 
Asylums Board. 

The National Programme was presented to the Visiting Com- 
mittees of England and Wales in the following January and, in 
February, these bodies declared themselves in favour of setting up 
an Industrial Council for the asylum service on the lines of the 
Whitley report.” This gained further support at the conference of 
Asylum Authorities of England, Scotland and Wales convened by the 
L.C.C. Asylum sub-committee, at County Hall at the beginning of 
the month. 

A Joint Conciliation Committee was shortly set up. The National 
Asylum Worker’s Union insisted that the committee was specifically 
to deal with the demands concerning wages and hours in their 
national programme, and, as such, must be elected solely from the 
asylum authorities, representing the employers, and the National 
Asylum Worker’s Union, representing employees. ‘This was clearly 
a critical juncture; and they were successful in their demands. It was 
also a critical period in which the groups most deeply involved were 
realigning themselves in terms of a new relationship. ‘There was con- 
siderable pressure—the Union had issued strike ballot papers and 
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meant business.“ At this time the M.P.A. ‘convened a ‘discussion on 
asylum administration as affected by recent events’.*® The principal 
recent event alluded to was the issue of the ‘National Programme’ of 
the National Asylum Worker’s Union. 

In opening the discussion, Dr. Wolseley-Lewis spoke of the role of 
trade unions in society. ‘Whether we approve of unions,’ he said, ‘is 
only academic, as the asylum workers have formed a union and the 
law and public opinion alike approve of the principle of collective 
bargaining.’ ... “There are two points, Mr. President’, he went on, 
‘which I wish to draw your attention to. The first is that the N.A.W.U. 
claims to be representative of a highly skilled body of workers: is this 
true? Yet, they exclude any officer, but admit any other employee, 
however untrained. The programme of the Union was a 48-hour 
week. The Union has had strikes and threatened strikes etc.’ After 
discussion, the following was proposed:—‘In the event of the estab- 
lishment of an Industrial Board, consisting of ten representatives of 
asylum authorities and ten representatives of the Union, to decide 
conditions of service etc., it must be strongly urged at the same time 
that there must be provision of a board of experienced asylum medical 
officers to indicate how such a decision would affect the welfare of the 
patients.’ 

One member of the sub-committee remarked—'I gathered from 
the L.C.C. that the Union not only do not recognize the M.P.A., but 
that they are going to abolish training altogether’, and another said 
—‘The Union think that you will get a better class of person into 
nursing by improving pay, etc., I do not agree with that; I think the 
less wages you pay, the better nurse you get’ (laughter). It was pro- 
posed and carried that ‘the M.P.A. was in favour of a reduction of the 
hours of work but not of the principle of uniform hours with over- 
time, as this was contrary to the ethics of the nursing profession’. In 
addition it was moved ‘that the fact be constantly pressed upon the 
Minister of Labour and any Industrial Council, that the Union is 
not truly representative of asylum workers, since it debars all officers 
—admits artisans, etc., and makes no distinction between trained 
and untrained personnel’. 

The Union had achieved a very strong position for negotiation: a 
ballot of members at the end of March showed 8,000 in favour of 
strike action.*” On 4 April 1919, the Joint Conciliation Committee 
was set up: and none too soon. 

The committee passed its first resolution on 5 April; which was to 
enforce a working week not exceeding 60 hours. In due course most 
of the other points on pay and overtime of the National Programme 
were also conceded.*® 

A number of additional claims were also met: such as—that the 
term ‘Attendant’ be finally abolished and replaced by ‘Mental Nurse’. 
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Finally a ‘Standing’ Joint Conciliation Committee was recommended 
to be set up by the Minister. 

Now, the A.W.A. had not entirely retired from the ring. A letter 
had been sent in June to the Minister of Labour claiming representa- 
tion on the new Industrial Council." But the Association was clearly 
out of step with events. The re-alignment of the relevant parties had 
already taken place. The asylum authorities had set up their own 
representative body, the ‘Mental Hospitals Association’. ‘The con- 
testants representing the rival interests of employees and management 
had now regrouped themselves for the new strategy of ‘conciliation’. 
The ‘Association’ represented no one and the time had come for its 
demise. It is to this background that we must now relate the events 
of the next few months. 

During these critical days for the Association an unexpected event 
took place. The President of the Association, Sir J. Jardine, suddenly 
died." But it is doubtful if this itself significantly influenced the 
course of events. Membership of the Association had dropped again 
during the year, thus continuing the trend of the past seven years. 
There had been troubles in the past but those of the present were 
connected with deep changes in society itself which nothing could 
stay. 

It was, therefore, in a strangely gloomy atmosphere that a general 
meeting took place in June to consider the position of the Associa- 
tion. The secretary reported to an assembly containing many old 
and familiar faces that the society could not cover its liabilities and 
that, if it went on as at present, it would collapse. Bankruptcy was as 
good an excuse as any to urge the winding up of an association no 
one seemed now to have a use for. Sir William Collins, the vice- 
president, said he had been told that there was some rival organization 
which was taking members who might in other circumstances have 
been expected to swell the ranks of the Association. The new body 
seemed to be in the nature of a Trade Union. Now he had ‘always 
been a friend of Trade Unions, regarding them as representing the 
aristocracy of labour; but there were Unions and Unions. There were 
some who would like the medical profession to become a Trade 
Union.’ He hoped that his connection with it would cease before that 
day. 

He recalled the halcyon days of the Association, when, in 1909, he 
was able to pilot the Asylum Officer’s Superannuation Bill through 
Parliament. 

After some discussion. a proposal was made that a delegation be 
sent to the Medico-Psychological Association to see if that body could 
offer any assistance to the Asylum Worker’s Association, in a final bid. 
One suggestion was that the Association be absorbed or amalgamated, 
or perhaps adopted as the nursing section of the M.P.A. It is perhaps 
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significant that Dr. Shuttleworth, the first and long-time secretary of 
the Association, was among those delegated to meet the M.P.A. sub- 
committee. He was, however, an old and ailing gentleman. On 4 July 
the M.P.A. sub-committee and the A.W.A. delegation met." The 
discussion ranged ovér a wide ground, but finally it was decided that 
the constitution of the M.P.A. was such that it could not help the 
A.W.A. in any significant degree. What negotiations were going on 
behind the scenes it is difficult to determine, but, on 5 July, at the 
fifth annual conference of the National Asylum Worker’s Union, a 
number of alterations in the rules were adopted. ‘There is one which 
suggests some influence stemming from the break-up of the Associa- 
tion. This change was in the rules to allow officers and sub-officers of 
any asylum to be now eligible for ordinary membership of the Union, 
although they still could not hold any executive position. In fact, in 
the ensuing year, a large number of officers of asylum staffs indeed 
joined the Union as ordinary members of Head Office branch, a 
special section being formed for them. Now, the only unpredictable 
event in the series leading up to the dissolution of the A.W.A. was 
the sudden death of the president. The suggestion that the A.W.A. 
had become bankrupt could hardly be put forward with any realism 
as the sufficient cause for winding up, because the annual accounts 
of the Association had never in the twenty years of its existence shown 
a balance in excess of £go.** One must therefore look in some other 
direction to explain it. The simplest explanation for the dissolution 
was that those upon whom it had relied for moral as well as for 
financial support had now deserted it. ‘These were not the Attendants: 
the subscription rates and the returns from the journal were too small 
to have made any difference. It was clearly the asylum superintendents 
who had finally decided that the fiction of a common basis of interest 
between Doctors and Attendants in the hospital service was no longer 
tenable as a basis for an organization. But they were forced to this 
conclusion by wider social and political events in which the irrecon- 
cilable nature of class interests was manifesting itself. The Medico- 
Psychological Association and the Commissioners in Lunacy had also 
withdrawn their support of the A.W.A., because, in 1919, a new 
principle had won general acceptance in the asylum service. This was 
the principle, already established in industry, that the relationship 
between management and worker was now to be worked out across 
the negotiating table of an Industrial Council. Confrontation was to 
replace fictitious integration through the medium of an Association, 
which had offered common ideals and common interests but was un- 
able to guarantee justice in a common livelihood. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the Asylum Worker’s Associa- 
tion met on the 15 October 1919 to consider winding up the 
Association, and the final meeting took place in December.** The 
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senior spokesman, Sir William Collins, tells of the-reason for the 
decline of the Association. : ; 

‘What then is the real cause of our decline and fall’, he asks: “The 
simplest explanation is to attribute it entirely to the growth of Trade 
Unionism amongst mental hospital workers. An Association such as 
ours cannot be regarded as a substitute for such an organization. But 
the coexistence of a body concerned with professional or scientific 
aspects is (surely) not incompatible with that of a Trade Union.’ Sir 
William went on, ‘it is interesting to recall that the first general 
secretary of the National Asylum Worker’s Union not only exhorted 
his audiences at many of our large asylums to join a Trade Union, 
but also to resign their membership of the Association. Did he be- 
grudge us the ıs. 6d. per annum which carried with it the monthly 
copy of the Asylum News? 

“The Union is probably the chief factor in our downfall, but there 
are others. 

‘It has always been characteristic of the union that they could not 
or would not see any possible good in the A.W.A. or even in our 
accomplishment, the Asylum Officer’s Superannuation Act of 1909. 

‘In turn, the A.W.A. was opposed to the principle of trade unionism 
as applied to mental hospital life—because it feared that the pro- 
fessional aspects of mental nursing might become submerged in 
purely economic considerations. From the first our Association has 
done everything in its power consistent with its nature and constitu- 
tion to bring about improved conditions of service. Our Association 
has been chiefly concerned with the raising of the status of asylum 
nurses, and with the maintenance of the high ideals of the profession 
of mental nursing.’ 
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Politics, emotion, and the Wallace votet 


I 


George Wallace’s campaign for the Presidency of the United States 
began not in 1968 but in 1964. That spring Governor George Wal- 
lace, nationally prominent for his role defending school segregation 
in Alabama, ran in the presidential primaries of three northern 
states. Before the April Wisconsin primary few expected Wallace to 
get a significant vote;! yet he garnered 34 per cent of the Democratic 
primary total in Wisconsin, 31 per cent in Indiana, and 42-7 per cent 
in Maryland, including a majority of the white vote. 

Wallace’s strength in the industrial centres of the three states was 
even more impressive. Wisconsin, Maryland, and Indiana contain 
large metropolitan areas, heavily populated by Negroes and by 
workers of Southern- and East-European stock. The Negro ghettoes 
have grown substantially since the 1960 census, and no exact measure 
of their size is available. Estimates placed Negroes at 10-15 per cent 
of the Milwaukee population, and approximately 35 per cent of the 
Baltimore population; in Gary, Indiana, Negroes outnumbered non- 
Spanish-speaking whites. Wallace ran better in Milwaukee than in 
Wisconsin as a whole, carried virtually every white precinct in Gary 
—most by more than two-thirds of the Democratic vote—and carried 
most of the non-Jewish, white Baltimore precincts. 

Much of the impact of the Wallace showings was shattered by the 
Johnson landslide a few months later. But Johnson’s authoritative 
victories in the cities and states where Wallace had done so well 
simply added to the host of unanswered questions. Four of these 
questions provide the focus for the present discussion: 


1. What were the specific sources of support and opposition to 
Wallace? 


*Michael Rogin, A.B. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of California, Berkeley. Visiting Fulbright Lecturer, University of 
Sussex, 1967-68 : 
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2. What was the relationship between the support for Wallace and 
the support for Goldwater in the subsequent presidential contest? 
3. What do these campaigns indicate about the nature and extent 
of racism at the mass political level? 

4. How did pragmatic, urban politicians respond to extremist 
racist appeals? 


To determine the sources of support for Wallace and Goldwater, 
I analysed county, township, and precinct voting returns in Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, and Indiana. In addition, I interviewed politicians, 
newspapermen, and union officials in Baltimore, Milwaukee, Gary, 
and East Chicago, and read the local newspaper reports of the Wal- 
lace campaigns. Here I will discuss the vote in Wisconsin and In- 
diana only, and then analyse the campaigns for and against Wallace 
in all three states.” 


WISCONSIN: THE WALLACE VOTE 


What social groups most favoured Wallace? Many social scientists 
distinguish between the sources of support for economic and non- 
economic liberalism. These theorists hold that economic liberalism 
(support for the welfare state) is strongest among working class and 
ethnic minority elements. They find support for civil rights, civil 
liberties, political tolerance, a moderate foreign policy, and the other 
elements of ‘non-economic’ liberalism greater among middle class 
and better educated people, who are more sophisticated in under- 
standing democracy, more tolerant and less authoritarian in personal 
outlook.® 

This view is not confined to social scientists. Explaining Wallace’s 
strong showing inside Milwaukee, politically knowledgeable residents 
. Invariably reported the anti-Negro feeling on the heavily Polish, 
working class, south side of the city. A veteran newspaperman, a 
prominent union leader, and a Democratic politician all believed 
Wallace had run best on the scuth side. However, the working class, 
Polish precincts gave Wallace a smaller percentage of their votes than 
any other white precincts in tke city. Of thirty-one neighbourhoods, 
the five more than 18 per cent Polish* gave Wallace an average of 31 
per cent of the vote. The sixteen neighbourhoods less than p per cent 
‘Polish averaged 38 per cent for Wallace. Similarly, the eight neigh- 
bourhoods with more than 45 per cent of their employed population 
engaged in white collar occupations averaged 41 per cent for Wallace. 
The eight neighbourhoods less than 25 per cent white collar averaged 
33 per cent for the Alabama governor. (For the over-all correlations, 
see ‘Table 1.) 

Republican neighbourhoods also voted consistently more for Wal- 
lace than Democratic ones. Because of reapportionment, we have only 
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a September 1964 gubernatorial primary as a measure of the normal 
party vote, and there are difficulties with its use. Nevertheless, the 
Republican percentage of total turnout in that primary is probably 
a broadly valid indicator of regular Republican strength,° and its 
correlation with the Wallace vote is striking (see ‘Table 1). 


TABLE 1 The Wallace vote in Milwaukee 





Wallace with: 
1964 Repub. White 





primary collar Polish 
Wallace constant constant constant 
White collar -68 -08 -46 
Polish —:74 —:32 =57 
1964 Sept. Repub. primary +79 “BS “5O 


Goldwater -77 





In the Milwaukee suburbs the principal support for Wallace also 
came not from workers but from middle class Republicans; Wallace 
was stronger in middle class suburbs than anywhere else in Wiscon- 
sin. In Gary, Indiana, however, the pattern was much different. 


GARY: WORKING CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM? 


Whites in Gary and the other working class towns of Lake County 
voted overwhelmingly for Wallace. He received his strongest support 
in Gary from two groups: Southern, white, working class home- 
owners: and homeowners of Southern- and East-European stock. A 
relatively homogeneous census tract of Southern, white, working class 
homeowners voted 77 per cent for Wallace.’ The large section of 
Gary south of the Little Calumet River, heavily populated by South- 
ern- and East-European homeowners, was 76 per cent for Wallace.® 
This part of Gary is predominantly working class. However, the more 
white collar precincts in south Gary supported Wallace just as strongly 
as the most blue collar neighbourhoods.® 

The area of Gary north of the Negro ghetto contains far fewer 
homeowners, and fewer of the residents are of Southern- and East- 
European stock. Both working and lower middle class north Gary 
precincts voted less for Wallace than comparable precincts in south 
Gary. Six north Gary lower middle class precincts averaged 69 per 
cent for Wallace, as did ten adjoining working class precincts. The 
wealthiest Gary neighbourhood gave least support to Wallace, ‘only’ 
gy per cent. Perhaps class was a factor here, but a significant minority 
of the residents are Jewish.t° The Jewish precinct in downtown Gary 
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was also substantially less for Wallace than surrounding precincts, 

and the Milwaukee suburbs with Jewish residents voted less for 

Wallace than other middle class Milwaukee suburbs. 

Thus ethnicity and home ownership seem more important than 
class in revealing who would support the Alabama governor and who 
oppose him. The fact remains that Gary is predominantly bluc col- 
lar, and workers voted overwhelmingly for Wallace. But given the 
contrasting behaviour of Milwaukee workers, abstract ‘working class 
authoritarianism’ explanations divorced from concrete political re- 
alities hardly provide an adequate explanation of the Gary vote. The 
size and visibility of the Gary Negro ghetto is more relevant. 


INDIANA: THE ‘BLACK BELT’ EFFECT 


In the south, racist voting has been strongest where the race issue is 
most salient, i.e. in the counties with the heaviest Negro concentra- 
tion.** Black belt patterns now entered northern politics as well. Half 
the Gary population is Negro, more than three times the Milwaukee 
proportions. And while one-third of Milwaukee’s whites voted for 
Wallace, more than two-thirds of Gary’s did. 

Black belt voting extended within Lake County itself. The Negro 
ghetto fills the centre of Gary, and proximity to it did not affect 
voting within the city. However, the closer suburban whites lived 
to the ghetto, the more likely they were to vote for Wallace. Hobart, 
Ross, and Calumet, which surround south Gary on three sides, gave 
Wallace 69 per cent, 73 per cent, and 65 per cent of their vote, 
respectively. (Calumet is 7 per cent Negro, so the white vote there 
was more than 65 per cent.) Residents of these townships are prob- 
ably more likely to work in and travel to Gary. In the other white 
cities and villages of Lake County Wallace received 50-60 per cent 
of the Democratic vote, his lowest total recorded at the south end of 
Lake County, furthest from the Gary Negro ghetto. 

Outside of Lake and suburban Porter counties, the Wallace vote 
fell off precipitously, duplicating the pattern in outstate Wisconsin.12 
Omitting Lake County, Wallace averaged only 28 per cent of the 
Indiana vote. None of the twelve counties which gave Wallace the 
smallest percentage of their vote was as much as 2 per cent non-white; 
four of the twelve most pro-Wallace counties, in addition to the Lake- 
Porter metropolitan area, had small but visible Negro ghettos.15 


INDIANA: THE BIBLE BELT 


Wallace’s strength in outstate Indiana was in part explained by 
Negro proximity. But many counties with virtually no Negroes voted 
30-45 per cent for Wallace. Much of southern Indiana was settled by 
30 
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southerners, and Civil War traditions continue to influence party 
patterns in the state. But perhaps these traditions have become div- 
orced, as so often happens, from the live issues which created them; 
‘southern’ counties did not disproportionately support Wallace. 

Instead more recent Indiana >olitical history may have been rele- 
vant. The Ku Klux Klan dominated Indiana politics in the 1920’s, 
and was stronger in that state than anywhere else in the country. 
Wallace ran best in a wide belt of counties across central Indiana, 
many with middle size Anglo-Saxon cities, and most dominated by 
fundamentalist Protestant sects. (See Figure 1, which clearly de- 
lineates both the black belt and the bible belt.) He ran worst in rural 
counties originally settled by German Catholics and Protestants, who 
had felt the lash of nativist sentiment in the 1920's (see Table 2).15 
Thus nativism augmented the black belt effect; the Wallace vote 
had ‘ideological’ as well as ‘pragmatic’ roots. This was also true in 
Wisconsin, where Republicans in counties with few Negroes, who 
generally vote for conservative candidates, voted for the southern 
segregationist.1® 


TABLE 2 The Wallace vote in Indiana 








% 0 0 {3} 
Rural- Non- ‘German’ 
Counties Urban farm white religions German 
(1936) (1930) 

Ten non-metropolitan, 

pro-Wallace (37-45%) 457 12-6 2-2 3:0 0-1 
Twelve anti- 

Wallace (7-17%) 28-9 254 0-0 25-4 52 





THE SUPPORT FOR WALLACE: CONCLUSION 


In outlying Wisconsin and Indiana, general right-wing sentiments 
apparently contributed votes for Wallace. But he received most of his 
support from anti-Negro prejudice activated by proximity to Negroes. 
This explains why the ethnic working class supported Wallace in 
Gary and opposed him in Milwaukee.1” Negroes are a majority of the 
English-speaking population in Gary, less than 1% per cent in Mil- 
waukee. To add to the visibility of the Gary Negro ghetto, at the 
time of the Wallace campaign the president and two other members 
of the Gary city council were Negroes. Gary’s large and active civil 
rights movement had staged a 10,000-man housing march and a 
successful school boycott in the months before the primary. No com- 
parable events had yet occurred in Milwaukee. Moreover, the civil 
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rights activity in neighbouring Chicago must have had some impact 
on Gary residents, many of whom read Chicago newspapers (particu- 
larly the Chicago Tribune).® 

I have speculated elsewhere? that educated members of the middle 
class do not require immediate and concrete realities to unleash anti- 
democratic predispositions. Abstract fears and distant threats can be 
more salient to them. Workers, on the other hand, lead a more con- 
crete and present-oriented existence. This can be a protection against 
the political expression of emotions like racism; caught up in their 
immediate daily concerns, workers—whatever their abstract attitudes 
—are less easily mobilized. Traditional party loyalty kept many in 
Milwaukee from voting for Wallace. But where a reality that seems 
unpleasant is immediate and visible, workers can react intensely. 
Active working class racism may depend more than middle class 
racism on a large and visible Negro ghetto.”° 


II 


If Wallace’s strength was the first act of the 1964 racial drama, Gold- 
water’s weakness was the second. Whatever other forces caused the 
Republican Party to depart from tradition and nominate an out- 
spoken conservative, Wallace’s showing among Democrats was surely 
a factor. Here was concrete evidence—and such evidence was scarce 
—of potential electoral support more likely to go to a conservative 
than to a moderate Republican. Many observers argued that Gold- 
water’s nomination would realign American political parties. The 
racial issue would benefit Goldwater by shifting the Republican base 
of support toward ethnic minorities and lower class whites, allegedly 
more vulnerable to racial appeals. What in fact was the impact of the 
racism reflected in the Wallace vote on Goldwater’s strength? 

To determine whether racism reoriented Republican strength, we 
must first calculate the Goldwater deviations from the ‘normal’ party 
vote. I chose the 1962 Wisconsin gubernatorial contest and the 1962 
Indiana senatorial race, both won by Democrats, as measures of party 
normality.2+ Deviations were determined by plotting the Goldwater 
vote against the 1962 Republican vote. Those geographical units 
(counties, precincts, etc.) most distant from the regression line were 
the deviant units. The greater the number and size of the deviations, 
the lower the correlation between Goldwater and party normality. If 
the pro-Goldwater deviating units had supported Wallace, the anti- 
Goldwater ones opposed him, then racism would have influenced the 
Goldwater vote. 
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WISCONSIN: THE GOLDWATER VOTE 


Goldwater ran consistently benzath normal Republican strength in 
Wisconsin, but he tended to be strong and weak in the same areas as 
previous Republican candidates. Within Milwaukee, among the 
suburbs, and among the counties, the relationship between Gold- 
water’s support and previous Republican strength was extremely 
high. In the city Goldwater’s vote correlated .97 with the Republican 
vote in the September primary In the suburbs the correlations be- 
tween Goldwater’s vote and other Republican elections were all 
-95 +.22 In the counties Goldwater’s vote was as close to normal Re- 
publican elections as these were to each other (see Table 3).%5 ‘The 
Goldwater election did not radically alter the sources of support for 
the Republican Party. 


TABLE 3 The Republican vote in Wisconsin 





1960 1962 1964 
Rep. Gov. Rep. Gov. Rep. Pres. 
1958 Rep. Sen. 92 89 83 
1960 Rep. Gov. 92 -89 
1962 Rep. Gov. -92 





However, those shifts that did occur were strongly related to the 
Wallace vote. Three shifts stand out. First, Goldwater’s strength fell 
off much less in the city of Milwaukee, the working class suburbs, 
and the middle class suburbs tkan in the counties of Wisconsin as a 
whole (see Table 4). Second, Goldwater’s strength held up better in 


Table 4 Percentage drop in Repub-ican vote, 1962-1964 





Milwaukee Working class Middle class Wisconsin 
city suburbs suburbs counties 
17:8 18-4, 171 29-1 








the lower middle class Milwaukee suburbs than in the upper middle 
class, Jewish suburbs (see Table 5).2* Third, Goldwater ran behind 
the 1962 Republican gubernatorial candidate in every county in the 
state. But he was deserted more in the poorer, rural counties of Wis- 
consin which had opposed Wallace than in the wealthier urban ones 
which had supported him (see Table 6).?° 

In the folklore of American politics, Goldwater represented the 
nineteenth-century rural American, out of touch with modern prob- 
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TABLE p Goldwater and the Wisconsin suburban middle class 











% Drop Median 
1962 Rep. % Upper family 
% Gov. to 1964 white income 
Wallace Rep. Pres. collar* (in dollars) 





Three upper-middle class 

partly Jewish suburbs5? 48 23 53 14,700 
Three lower-middle class 

suburbs 51 16 30 8,300 








*Percentage employed as professionals, managers, proprietors, and officials. 


a 


TABLE 6 Support and opposition to Goldwater in Wisconsin 








%, For % Rural Median income 

Counties Wallace % Urban farm (dollars) 
Seven pro-Goldwater, 

Republican 39-7 46-6 14-4 5564 
Six anti-Goldwater, 

Republican 27-8 28-3 34-9 4,409 
Eight pro-Goldwater, 

Democratic 31-3 41-6 23-1 5.348 
Nine anti-Goldwater, 


Democratic 24-7 27-8 29-6 4,884 





lems and cosmopolitan developments. But Goldwater’s candidacy, 
tied to the backlash, hurt the Wisconsin Republican Party more in 
the countryside than in urban areas. 


LAKE COUNTY: RACE AND REALIGNMENT ` 


Unlike Milwaukee, the white backlash in Lake County had a pro- 
nounced effect on the presidential contest. In spite of the Johnson 
landslide elsewhere in Indiana, Goldwater actually improved on the 
normal Republican vote in south Gary, and ran as well as Republi- 
cans normally do in the suburbs. The effect of the white backlash on 
traditional party lines was greater in Lake County than anywhere 
else in Indiana or Wisconsin. 

To discover the impact of the Wallace vote on Goldwater support, 
the Goldwater vote in every predominantly English-speaking, white 
precinct in Gary was plotted against the percentage garnered by the 
Republican senatorial candidate in 1962. The correlation between 
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the two elections was -85, which seemed relatively low, indicating a 
greater Goldwater departure from the normal party pattern than was 
true in Milwaukee.” Two main groups of precincts deviated from 
the normal party pattern (see Figure 2). 

Several north Gary working class precincts disproportionately op- 
posed Goldwater, but most of these probably had substantial Latin 
minorities. A cluster of precincts, all from south Gary, dispropor- 
tionately supported Goldwater. actually voting more for him than 
for the Republican senatorial candidate in 1962. Indeed, of the 
twenty-six south Gary precincts, all but three were above the regres- 
sion line, and all but four were more Republican than two years 
previous. In south Gary as a whole Republican strength rose from 
41 per cent in 1962 to 46 per cent in 1964. This, of course, flies in the 
face of the Johnson landslide; only three other Gary precincts voted 
more Republican in 1964 than in 1962. 

Goldwater’s success was not restricted to south Gary alone. The 
total Republican vote in Lake County outside of Gary and East 
Chicago dropped less than 1 per cent between 1962 and 1964. As in 
Wisconsin, the metropolitan centre, where Wallace had been strong- 
est, failed to oppose Goldwater in the proportions found in the out- 
lying areas. 


INDIANA: REALIGNMENT AND RELIGION 


Outside of Lake County the Goldwater election did not noticeably 
disrupt party lines. But the religious split, important in the Wallace 
vote, was equally significant in November. This split cannot be ex- 
plained by proximity to Negroes. It rather lends support to specula- 
tion about the fundamentalist Protestant underpinnings of the con- 
temporary American right.?” 

As in Wisconsin, the Goldwazer election was as close to recent Re- 
publican elections as these were to each other (see Table 7). How- 
ever, a substantial number of counties deviated somewhat from party 
tradition. Almost invariably, tnose counties disproportionately for 


TABLE 7 The party vote in Indiana 











1958 1960 1962 1964 
Rep. Sen. Rep. Pres. Rep. Sen. Rep. Pres. 
1956 Rep Pres. -8o -8o 85 75 
1958 Rep. Sen. 80 -86 -5 
1960 Rep. Pres. Tele) -84 
1962 Rep. Sen. gl 
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Goldwater had strongly supported Wallace, those disproportionately 
against Goldwater had strongly opposed the Alabama governor.?8 
The anti-Goldwater counties averaged 18 per cent for Wallace; the 
pro-Goldwater counties averaged 37 per cent. The religious compo- 
nent of the Wallace vote also remained important. Those adhering 
to the ‘German’ religions were more than 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion in six of the eight anti-Gcldwater counties, and in none of the 
ten non-metropolitan pro-Goldwater counties. Goldwater ran best in 
the Protestant bible belt; yet even here he could not match normal 
Republican strength. Race helped Goldwater more than religion in 
Indiana. 


GOLDWATER AND WALLACE: CONCLUSION 


Goldwater clearly benefited from pro-Wallace sentiment. Lake County 
aside, shifts of normally Democratic voters into the Republican camp 
were too small either to realign substantially the sources of support 
for the parties, or to counteract the Democratic landslide. In 1964 
racism was still less important than traditional party loyalty, eco- 
nomic issues, and foreign policy; these factors all hurt Goldwater. 
Nevertheless, the more salient race—in metropolitan as opposed to 
rural areas, in Lake County, in south Gary—the greater his support. 
The white backlash was a marginal factor in November 1964, but it 
had entered a northern, Presidential general election for the first time. 


III 


Wallace’s strength had ethnic and economic correlates. But even 
where these were clear-cut—class in Milwaukee, ethnicity in Gary— 
the differences they produced in voting behaviour were only a few 
percentage points.° Wallace sentiment was diffused throughout the 
urban population, falling off skarply only in rural counties far from 
Negro ghettoes. To account for Wallace’s remarkable metropolitan 
showing, we must investigate features of urban life and politics 
shared across class and ethnic lines. 

Wallace mobilized his remarkable support without the public 
backing of a single, established political leader or political faction in 
Gary, Milwaukee, or Baltimore. All the symbols of public authority 
—newspapers, church leaders, state and national politicians—issued 
strong public statements against the Alabama governor. Support for 
Wallace, moreover, violated obvious public norms about tolerance 
and equal rights. Wallace had few physical resources to overcome his 
failure to win any public legitimacy. He lacked a political organiza- 
tion, did not even campaign in Lake County, and virtually no pre- 
cinct work was done in his behalf. 
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To vote for Wallace under these circumstances was to reject the 
ordinary bearers and standards of public authority. The Wallace 
campaign permitted the expression of feelings that had heretofore 
lacked a political outlet.*° As a woman said after a rally in Madison, 
Wisconsin, ‘Wallace is saying things that many of us are thinking, 
but are afraid to say.’54 One local observer of the Gary campaign 
echoed the views of many others when he remarked, ‘People were not 
going to be told what to do by politicians.’ Wallace pitched his cam- 
paign to these same feelings of popular rebelliousness, presenting 
himself as an underdog fighting the politicians. 

In their attempt to minimize the Wallace threat, politicians fed 
the underdog image. In part this was wishful thinking, as they 
sought to deny a reality that they must have felt they could not con- 
trol. But there were also considerations of strategy involved. Minimi- 
zing Wallace’s strength was part of a general effort to deny him 
legitimacy; he was consistently attacked as a southern ‘carpetbagger’ 
and an extremist. Similar efforts to isolate and undermine Goldwater 
were to succeed; these simply backfired. 

Why did popular rebelliousness work for Wallace but not for 
Goldwater—or against Eisenhower for that matter? Here one must 
point not only to grassroots racial resentments, but also to the condi- 
tions under which they could be safely expressed. 

There is little doubt but that the Wallace vote was racially moti- 
vated. Wallace chose to run against state administrations which had 
enacted unpopular tax measures, and many politicians and union 
leaders sought to blame the size of his showing on the tax increases. 
As a negative factor taxes may have been important; Wallace wisely 
did not pit himself against any highly popular state administrations. 
But why should tax increases have made the governors so much more 
unpopular in the industrial centres of their states, with substantial 
Negro ghettoes, than in the outlying areas? When politicians and 
union leaders stressed the sales tax, they seemed mainly anxious to 
disguise (from themselves as well as from others) the depth of racial 
feeling among their constituents. ‘They wanted to insist on the norm- 
ality of the politics involved in the Wallace campaigns. A Gary news- 
paperman with strong local ties remarked, ‘Politicians will tell you 
it was the sales tax; but I didn’t hear one person mention the sales 
tax during the entire campaign.’ 

As the sales tax was credited with mobilizing working class votes 
for Wallace, so Republican desire to ‘embarrass the Democrats’ alleg- 
edly explained middle class cross-overs in Wisconsin. Middle class 
prejudice may well require more rationalization than working class 
prejudice; perhaps for some Republicans ‘embarrassing the Demo- 
crats’ was analogous to the more common ‘states rights’ and ‘property 
rights’ slogans. The history of cross-over in Wisconsin indicates that 
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most voters cross over to vote for the candidate they favour. And the 
middle class Wallace support, like the working class support, came 
near areas of Negro concentration. 

The Wallace vote was first and foremost an anti-Negro vote. A 
lifelong Gary resident with obvious sympathy for Wallace explained, 


People voted for Wallace because they don’t like open occupancy 
laws shoved down their threats . . . because Dick Gregory and Al 
Raby (Chicago civil rights leaders) lead these marches and demon- 
strations, tie up traffic, lie down in the streets . . . because a nine- 
teen year old stewardess gets raped on an el [rapid transit] plat- 
form ... People are afraid of Negroes ... This had been building 
up for years . . . Negro housing projects ten years old have to be 
condemned; white projects twice as old are in fine condition. . . . 


Without discoursing on the reasons for prejudice, anti-Negro feelings 
are almost a reflex on the part of American urban whites. When race 
becomes salient in American politics, one need not wonder that a 
Wallace will run so well. 

Public opinion polls, however, show that three-quarters of northern 
whites favour integrated schools and neighbourhoods. Two-thirds of 
the American people supported the Civil Rights Act up before Con- 
gress that Wallace attacked in his campaigns. How reconcile Wal- 
lace’s vote with the 1964 California public opinion poll in which two- 
thirds of the sample believed civil rights to be the most important 
issue in the presidential campaign, and two-thirds of these thought 
Johnson better able to deal with it than Goldwater?*2 

Those who take the polls at face value must deny the racism in 
white America and blame the Wallace vote on deus ex machina like 
the sales tax or Negro ‘extremism’. But it would be equally mistaken 
to ignore the commitment to civil rights. How, we must ask, did 
voters adjust these abstract norms to their concrete fears; what made 
it safe to express racist emoticon? And here most observers had the 
same explanation. One could vote for Wallace without having to live 
with the consequences. The Wallace voter was free to express his 
anger; it cost him nothing. As a veteran Baltimore newspaperman 
put it, ‘People knew Wallace wasn’t going anywhere. For the average 
voter this was an emotional thiag; there wasn’t a bit of politics in it.’ 

Again we encounter the amti-political character of the Wallace 
vote, this time expressed not as a revolt against the politicians, but as 
a rejection of the need to be practical. Many of those who voted for 
Wallace would probably not have wanted him to be governor of 
their state, or president of the United States. This would violate 
their abstract commitment to civil rights, as well as their need for 
order; it would make them feel too guilty. But in voting for Wallace 
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one could express pent up feelings without having to live with their 
consequences. In much the same way many whites opposed to civil 
rights demonstrations probably voted for Johnson rather than Gold- 
water, just because Goldwater was an ‘extremist’ and would not keep 
things under control.5* Wallace provided the opportunity, rare in 
politics, to express anger without needing to fear its disordering con- 
sequences, to violate social values without having to feel guilt. 

The vote for Wallace was thus double-edged. It suggested on the 
one hand that racist emotion was strongest when it was politically 
least meaningful. But future years might bring ways of making pre- 
judice safe that would move racism closer to the centre of American 
politics. The Wallace vote was a reminder that the possibility of a 
mass-based racist movement was not completely remote. 

At the same time, the sources of support for Wallace make irrelevant 
theories which rely on urban middle class, ‘non-economic’ liberalism 
as a counter-weight to ‘working class authoritarianism’. The size of 
the non-Jewish middle class Wallace vote—even the upper middle 
class vote—is telling. Perhaps there are upper middle class, highly 
educated groups whose non-economic liberalism can be relied upon, 
but they make up a small percentage of the voting population. 


IV 


Instead the Wallace vote seems to lend credibility to a different 
theory of non-economic liberalism—one which locates the sources of 
support for racial and political tolerance among political and com- 
munity leaders, and urges that political issues be kept within the 
‘political stratum’ and away from the population at large.5+ Does not 
the Wallace vote, a rebellion of the population against its political 
leadership, give sustenance to this theory? Let us look more closely 
at the behaviour of politicians during the Wallace campaigns. 

‘For the average voter,’ said the Baltimore reporter, ‘this was an 
emotional thing. There wasn’t a bit of politics in it.’ For the average 
politician, he might have added, this was a political thing; there 
wasn’t a bit of emotion in it. A young Baltimore ward heeler was 
more wrong than right about the uniqueness of his own city when 
he said, ‘In other cities people play politics at election time; here we 
play it all year round.’ For what he called attention to was the impact 
of private political intrigue upon public issues. And the gulf between 
public stance and private performance in all three cities was as signi- 
ficant as the gulf between political leaders and private citizens dis- 
cussed. above. 

Baltimore, Gary, and Milwaukee are all strongly Democratic cities 
with chaotic party organizations. ‘There are at least two major fac- 
tions in each city, with a host of minor cliques around particular 
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candidates, ethnic bosses, and. ward heelers. In Baltimore, with ex- 
tremely well-developed, grassroots politics, many precincts contain 
competing precinct organizations. In Milwaukee the party organiza- 
tion hardly exists at all at the precinct level, but individual incum- 
bents have their own workers, and the major city politicians are 
allied with different factions in the state Democratic party. ‘The fight 
for political control of Gary in 1964 was between a faction led by 
John Krupa, head of the Lake County Democratic Central Gom- 
mittee, and a faction which included the ex-mayor of Gary, convicted 
of criminal charges arising from political corruption. A powerful 
faction in each of the cities was in conflict with the state Democratic 
administration. 

For ordinary citizens the Wallace campaign was about race. For the 
professional politicians it was just another chapter in an unending 
competitive struggle for political power. For many the most impor- 
tant candidate in the primary was not Wallace but his opponent. 
The mayor of Milwaukee, for example, at political loggerheads with 
Governor Reynolds, did not officially endorse Reynolds, or take part 
in the primary fight. The mayor is officially non-partisan, and, a 
member of his staff explained, does not get involved in primaries. 
Mayor Maier had four years earlier been elected thanks to his 
strength on the Polish south side. Voters here had a reputation for 
being anti-Negro, and the political calculation was simple. Why 
mobilize votes for the head of an opposing political faction against a 
candidate of undetermined but probably powerful political appeal? 

Voters and readers of the nation-wide press might have thought 
the most important contest in the 1964 Indiana primary was that 
between Wallace and Governor Welsh. For Gary politicians there 
were more pressing matters of practical significance. More than one 
hundred candidates were ruming for the ten Lake County seats in 
the state assembly, and each faction had its own slate. One precinct 
worker, asked what he would say when he knocked on the door, ex- 
plained he would start with the ‘top of ticket’, by which he meant 
the top of his state slate. Asked if he would eventually talk about 
Wallace, he replied, ‘Usually’, but that if there was any resentment 
he would not push matters. To do so might jeopardize the chances of 
the candidates about whom he cared. 

Moreover, neither the stee- union in Gary nor the leaders of the 
political faction currently controlling the county had any fondness 
for Governor Welsh. Many did not want Welsh to look too good in 
the primary fight (although none expected that Wallace would run 
as well as he did). The situation in Baltimore—strife between city 
and state politicians, disassociation of candidates for other offices 
from the Wallace campaign—duplicated that in the other cities.*° 

Did Democratic Party politicians fail to mobilize against Wallace 
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simply because of indifference and fear? Was no more involved than 
calculations of political costs and benefits? Certainly the pervasive 
instrumentalism of these politicians was important. A local Baltimore 
politico explained that no established precinct worker or organiza- 
tion could support Wallace, since they depended for patronage jobs 
and advancement on the political higher-ups who opposed him. But 
a few young precinct workers, he said, had campaigned for Wallace, 
just so they could say they had won their precincts with him. If he 
were twenty-one, said the politico nostalgically, he might have done 
the same thing. For such a man love of the political game and its 
stakes (‘here we play politics all year round’) pre-empts any ideo- 
logical consideration. Others, particularly further advanced in the 
political hierarchy, were sincerely opposed to Wallace, but they were 
more concerned with their continuing political rivalries and con- 
stituency relationships than with political issues like race. These 
politicians were adaptable, fearful of risks, anxious not to back a 
loser, pre-occupied with their political battles. They fit, in short, the 
traditional picture of the pragmatic, non-ideological American poli- 
tician. How they would have responded to a local racist who actually 
challenged their power, or to a candidate with a chance for a concrete 
victory, it is impossible to say. But a Wallace success could not hurt 
them; like the ordinary voters, they had nothing political at 
stake. 

For other politicians and local activists, indifference to the Wallace 
campaign masked covert sympathy for the Alabama governor. Often 
those who insisted that the sales tax rather than race had caused the 
Wallace vote were disguising their own racial feelings. Not wanting 
to face their own prejudice, such community activists could not admit 
the existence of prejudice anywhere.56 Many politicians and union 
leaders withdrew from the Wallace campaign because of their own 
conflicted feelings. 

Finally, in all three cities there was widespread sympathy for Wallace 
among grassroots political activists, even many who went through the 
motions of campaigning against him. Many precinct workers would 
wait until the first anti-Negro, pro-Wallace remark by their neigh- 
bour permitted them to express their own real feelings. To an impor- 
tant extent Wallace mobilized a community underground, divorced 
from the official sentiments of city and national leaders. This under- 
ground consisted not simply of precinct workers, but of other people 
respected in their neighbourhoods. A Gary reporter, whose father 
had been on the police force for twenty-one years, and who spent 
much of his own time at the police station, reported that all the 
policemen he talked to had voted for Wallace.57 

Would clear political opposition to Wallace have made a differ- 
ence? Certainly it would have had some impact. In Baltimore’s 
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Polish second ward, a well-manned precinct split fifty-fifty for Wal- 
lace; another in the same ward where the machine lay down sup- 
ported Wallace two to one.58 In the Italian section of Baltimore, a 
precinct of elderly, immigrant, homeowners is run by a short, barrel- 
chested Italian in his middle sixties. He has the (local) reputation of 
being the best precinct worker in the country. His is generally the 
most Democratic white precinct in the city, and he was given an 
award by the then Vice-President Johnson at a Baltimore Democratic 
dinner a few years ago. His precinct voted two to one for Wallace. 
Surely such a precinct leader could have produced more votes for 
Brewster had he so desired. 

It would be perverse to bleme the political organizations for a 
Wallace vote so clearly produced by grassroots sentiment. ‘That 
perversity is not intended. But it seems equally perverse to argue 
that pragmatic, non-ideological politicians in America insulate our 
politics from the consequences of ideology and extremism. Pragmat- 
ism, cross-pressures, and the related virtues of political moderation 
increased the Wallace vote. Perhaps the American style of urban 
politics only works against weakly felt ideologies—precisely the sort 
not themselves dangerous. 

To blame the attitudes of ordinary citizens when racism, McCarthy- 
ism, and similar ‘ideologies’ gain political importance, and thank 
political activists when they do nat, hardly seems sufficient. The real 
forces keeping ideological extremism out of American politics have 
been, I would argue, pre-political. Pragmatic politics have not kept 
racism, jingoism, and anti-Communism out of the political arena 
when these ‘ideologies’ have become salient. Whatever has made 
extremism politically relevant, ordinary politicians adapt to it, pre- 
tending that nothing out of the ordinary has happened. This politics 
of avoidance is not necessarily the best way either to solve the prob- 
lems which produced the hysteria cr to meet anti-democratic threats.59 

There is a gulf between expressed public sentiments of political 
leaders and their willingness actively to engage the population on the 
basis of those sentiments. Political pragmatism replaces political edu- 
cation.*° In this situation the gulf between the expressed public 
sentiments of political leaders and the actual feelings of ordinary 
citizens becomes truly enormous Since political leaders lack the 
authority of communicated conviction, no one really believes them. 
When citizens feel strongly enough about an issue to rebel against 
the politicians, there is only the authority of hollow men standing in 
their way. And since the politicians hide from the issues which pro- 
mote the rebellion, and insist on politics as usual, the rebellion meets 
only a hollow response. f 

Ought our aim to be, then, to keep issues like race out of the 
political realm, or at least to restrict attention to such issues to the 
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political stratum itself? The difficulty is that race was kept out of the 
political arena only at the expense of Negroes; once race enters poli- 
tics, how, and at what price, does one restrict interest in it to a few 
groups and individuals? For example, would reducing the scope of 
Negro demands or mass demonstrations (if one had this power) 
placate white racism? It is equally plausible to argue that public 
Negro demands and demonstrations push further the frontiers of 
legitimacy for Negro aspirations—even if they also produce such 
defensive reactions as the Wallace vote. 

There is no running away from racism in white America through 
political formulas and mechanics. Perhaps that racism will ultimately 
be less important than economic issues, real feelings of toleration, in- 
difference to Negroes, etc. ‘Then’ the Wallace vote will appear in 
retrospect as a kind of political therapy for white Americans in the 
process of resisting change and changing themselves, Alternatively, 
white racism may culminate in a mass anti-Negro political move- 
ment. Perhaps both these things will happen. But given the conscious- 
ness now in the Negro community, and given the economic and po- 
litical obstacles that inhibit the realization of Negro demands, race 
will disappear neither from American politics nor from mass atten- 
tion. And the race issue is not like traditional American ethnic and 
economic political controversies. Because Negro—white relations in- 
volve serious conflict and deep feelings, Madisonian politics has not 
been successful in dealing with race. It has succeeded neither in 
preventing violence nor in incorporating the Negroes into the Madi- 
sonian system. And it has failed because it is not a system which saves 
us from ideological extremism, but one that works in its absence. 
The Wallace vote should serve as a reminder both of racist emotion 
in America and of the consequent failure of a pragmatic politics of race. 


Notes 


1. Governor Reynolds, Wallace’s ties in aligning ward and precinct 
Wisconsin opponent, conceded him lines with census tracts, place obstacles 
100,000 votes two weeks before the in the way of statistical analysis. The 
primary (Milwaukee Sentinel, 4 April Milwaukee findings are based on a 
1964), far more than he had been ex- sample of 31 white neighbourhoods— 
pected to receive when the campaign groups of precincts whose boundaries 
started, and far fewer than the 260,000 coincided closely (although often not 
votes he actually obtained. Predicting exactly) with census tract lines. In 
that Wallace would be ‘slaughtered’ in Gary the paucity of white census tracts 
Maryland, Governor Tawes remarked, compounds the boundary problem, 
‘Governor Wallace won’t get a vote of and there were too few white units to 
any significance.’ (Baltimore Sun, 23 permit correlations. Instead I have 
March 1964.) simply compared all the white neigh- 

2. Changes in precinct boundaries bourhoods for which demographic 
in Gary and Milwaukee, and difficul- data is available. 
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Baltimore precinct boundaries were 
constant for several years, and ward 
lines corresponded to census tract 
divisions. A statistical analysis of Bal- 
timore and Maryland data will be re- 
ported on in a subsequent publication. 

3. Cf. the more extended discussion 
in my ‘Wallace and the Middle Class: 
The White Backlash in Wisconsin’, 
Public Opinion Quart., vol. 30 (Spring 
1966), pp. 98-9, and the references 
there cited. 

4. Le, those born in Poland, cr 
with at least one parent born there. 
Cf. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population and Housing: 1960, 
Census Tracts PHC (1)-92, Washing- 
ton, D.C., G.P.O., 1961, pp. 15-29. 

5. Space precludes an extended dis- 
cussion of the validity of this primary 
as a measure of party strength. Suffice 
it to say that where the primary re- 
sults can be compared to the party vote 
in the previous general elections—in 
the eighteen Milwaukee suburbs—cor- 
relations are extremely high (95+). 

6. Rogin, pp. 100-5. 

4. This neighbourhood is known in 
Gary as a southern white working 
class community. Only 19% of the 
residents are of foreign stock; only 5% 
come from southern or eastern Europe. 
65% of the labour force is blue collar; 
89% of the homes are owner-occupied. 

8. 65% of the employed population 
of south Gary is blue collar, 77% of 
the homes are owner-occupied, and 
19% of the residents are immigrants 
or the children of immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe. Poles 
make up the largest single ethnic 
group, but there are significantly more 
Italians, Czechs, and Hungarians in 
south Gary than in south Milwaukee. 

9. Within south Gary there is no 
exact correspondence of census tracts 
and precincts, and I have compared 
precincts lying wholly within the most 
white collar and the most blue collar 
tract. 

Moreover, the Republican (pre- 
sumably more white collar) precincts 
supported Wallace as much as the 
Democratic precincts; the correlation 
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between Wallace and the 1962 Demo- 
cratic senatorial vote was —-16. (On 
the relationship between ethnicity, 
class, and party affiliation in Gary, cf. 
Phillip Cutright and Peter H. Rossi, 
‘Grass Roots Politicians and the Vote’, 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 2g (April 1958), 
PP. 172-3.) 

10. Gary residents report the Jewish 
concentration here. It is also suggested 
by the fact that this census tract has 
the highest percentage of Russians 
(usually indicating Jewishness, al- 
though not all Jews will be Russian) 
in Gary. 43% of the employed popu- 
lation is in upper status white collar 
jobs; only 30% is blue collar. 

u. Cf V. O. Key, Jr., Southern 
Politics in State and Nation, New 
York, Knopf, 1949, pp. 5-12, 42-3, 
215-16, 344, 531, 666-7. 

12. Cf. Rogin, pp. 104-6. 

- 13. These were all counties contain- 
ing middle-size cities; approximately 
8% of the population in each city was 
non-white. 

14. Cf. V. O. Key, Jr, and Frank 
Munger, ‘Social Determinism and 
Electoral Decision: The Case of In- 
diana’, in Eugene Burdick and Arthur 
J. Brodbeck (eds.), American Voting 
Behavior, Glencoe, Ill: The Free 
Press, 1955. I compared the map of 
Wallace’s strength with their map of 
party voting in 1868. 

15. For the suggestion that the re- 
ligious ‘split between Germans and 
fundamentalist Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants played a part in the Wallace 
vote, I am indebted to the American 
Jewish Committee Jewish Information 
Service, “The Politics of Prejudice: 
Wallace in the Presidential Primaries 
in Wisconsin, Indiana, and Maryland’ 
(July 1964), pp. 17-19. The major fun- 
damentalist-leaning Protestant sects in 
Indiana are the Methodists, the Dis- 
ciples, the United Brethren, and the 
Baptists. Two of these (mainly the 
first two) were the two leading relig- 
ions in each of the outstate pro- 
Wallace counties, and in less than half 
of the anti-Wallace counties. The 
‘German’ religions are the Catholics, 
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Lutherans, Evangelicals, and Mennon- 
ites, 

Rural German-Americans often live 
in tight-knit, church-oriented com- 
munities. The A.J.C. reports that in 
at least one county voters were in- 
fluenced against Wallace by a local 
priest. (The religious figures are from 
the 1936 religious census, the most re- 
cent. I have used the 1930 census for 
the percentage of Germans and their 
children, because Germans, as fourth 
and fifth generation Americans by 
1960, would not show up in more re- 
cent censuses. There has been little 
movement into the rural Indiana 
counties in recent times.) 

In spite of the urban character of 
the Wallace vote, the Wallace counties 
were no more working class than the 
anti-Wallace counties. 

16. Rogin, pp. 105~7. 

17. The contrast is particularly 
striking since the comparable neigh- 
bourhoods are each on the south side, 
across a river from the Negro ghetto. 
The ghetto has been able to expand 
across the river in neither city. 

18. On Gary, cf. Victor Hoffman and 
John , Strietelmeimer, ‘Gary's Rank- 
and-file Reaction’, Reporter, vol. 31 
(9 September 1964), pp. 28-9. Whites 
in East Chicago, where the Negro 
ghetto is much smaller and the civil 
rights movement more quiescent, gave 
Wallace substantially less support than 
those in Gary. 

19. Rogin, pp. 106-7. 

20. Other factors may also have 
affected the Gary /Milwaukee contrast. 
First, more voters had probably heard 
of Wallace by the Indiana campaign. 
Second, Milwaukee Republicans voted 
for Wallace in the Democratic primary 
(cf. Rogin, pp. 102-4). Cross-over is 
not a general feature of Indiana poli- 
tics, and potentially pro-Wallace Re- 
publicans were supporting Goldwater 
against Stassen in their own primary. 
Abundant survey evidence shows that 
middle-class Democrats are more 
liberal on non-economic issues than 
middle-class Republicans; had the 
latter crossed over, middle-class Gary 
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areas might have been even more for 
Wallace than working-class areas. 

Third, Gary is a city of working-class 
homeowners; Milwaukee is not. There 
was some evidence in Gary and in the 
Milwaukee suburbs that working-class 
homeowners felt more threatened by 
Negroes, who could, by entering their 
neighbourhoods, upset their aspirations 
for a middle-class life-style. Finally, 
Milwaukee had had a strong Socialist 
tradition, based partly on the fact, un- 
usual in America, that its Polish im- 
migrants had been skilled workers 
rather than peasants. 

21. Since 1958 was a big Democratic 
year, 1960 was distorted by the re- . 
ligious issue, and 1962 was the most 
recent, it seemed the best choice. Cor- 
relations of the county vote in Indiana 
and Wisconsin (Tables 2 and 7) fur- 
ther support its use. 

22. Goldwater’s vote was correlated 
-98 with the 1960 gubernatorial vote, 
-99 with the 1962 senatorial vote, -99 


‘with the 1962 gubernatorial vote, and 
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-96 with the 1964 September primary 
vote. 

23. In this table the 1960 guberna- 
torial vote is used instead of the 1960 
presidential vote because religion 
clearly distorted normal party strength 
in the presidential election. Cf. An- 
drew R. Baggeley, ‘Religious Influence 
on Wisconsin Voting 1928-1960’, 
Amer. Polit. Sci. Rev., vol. 56 (March 
1962), pp. 66-70. 

24. It is impossible to determine, 
with confidence, whether the non- 
Jewish upper middle class also deser- 
ted Goldwater disproportionately. 

25. The regression equation for the 
scattergram of Goldwater and the 1962 
Republican vote is y=3-54+-81x. 
Those counties furthest above the re- 
gression line had deserted Goldwater 
least; those furthest below the line 
had deserted him the most. These de- 
viant counties make up Table 6. They 
were further subdivided into Repub- 
lican and Democratic counties; all 
counties more than 55% Republican 
in 1962 were called Republican. This 
figure was chosen because it divided 
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Wisconsin’s seventy-one counties az- 
proximately in half. 

26. The equation for the regressicn 
line in Figure 2 is y=g-01+-77x. A 
wholesale reapportionment in 1961 
prevents us from correlating the par-y 
vote in two non-Goldwater years. 
However, there is indirect evidence 
that party stability in Gary is norm- 
ally very high. Cf. Cutright and Rossi, 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 23, pp. 172-3. 

27. C£. David Danzig, “The Radical 
Right and the Rise of the Fundamen- 
talist Minority’, Commentary, vol. £3 
(April 1962), pp. 291-8; Raymond E. 
Wolfinger et al, ‘America’s Radical 
Right; Politics and Ideology’, in David 
E. Apter (ed.), Ideology and Discor- 
tent, New York, The Free Press, 196.4 
pp. 262-93. 

28. Among Indiana’s eight most 
strongly Democratic counties, this re- 
lationship was not consistent. The 
calculations that follow report only on 
the eighty-four counties more than 
42% Republican in 1962. (The rele- 
vant scattergram has not been re- 
produced; its regression equation is 
Y= 3°25 +-93%.) 

29. Research on the backlash i2 
Baltimore reveals the same pattern. 

go. My interviews indicated thet 
support for Wallace at the grass roots 
was open and enthusiastic. Thus = 
Gary civil rights leader, wife of a steel 
worker, reported widespread talk for 
Wallace in the steel mills, virtually n> 
open opposition to him. Among cone 
munity and political leaders support 
for Wallace was illegitimate; in th= 
discourse of ordinary people, almost 
the reverse seemed true. Cf. also Balti- 
more Sun, 15 May 1964. 

31. Milwaukee Journal, 3 April 
1964. 

32. Cf. Herbert Hyman and Paul E. 
Sheatsley, ‘Attitudes Toward Desegre- 
gation’, Scientific American, vol. 111 
(July 1964), pp. 18-21; San Francisco 
Chronicle, ‘California Poll: The Rights 
Issue’, 15 September 1964, p. 1. There 
may be an analogy between abstract 
commitment to civil rights and ab- 
stract commitment to free speech, 
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which also often fails to apply in con- 
crete cases. Cf. Herbert McClosky, 
‘Consensus and Ideology in American 
Politics’, Amer. Polit. Sci. Rev., vol. 
58 (June 1964), pp. 364-6. 

33. To anyone watching the 1964 
Democratic convention, particularly 
the unofficial interviews with poli- 
ticians, the lesson was clear: civil rights 
was a good thing, but civil rights 
demonstrations were equated with 
race riots, Ku Klux activity, and right- 
wing extremism. 

34. For one version of this currently 
popular notion, cf. Robert Dahl, Who 
Governs, New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1961, pp. 80-94, 318-25. Cf. also 
Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Con- 
formity, and Civil Liberties, Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1955, pp. 26-57. 

35. Evidence from interviews, and 
Baltimore Sun, 5 May 1964. 

36. Steel union leaders in East 
Chicago, for example, stressed the im- 
portance of anti-Negro feeling in the 
Wallace vote, and were forthright in 
their own pro-civil rights sentiments. 
Gary union leaders, much more am- 
bivalent on civil rights themselves, 
insisted that the sales tax alone ex- 
plained the Wallace vote. 

37. Negro Richard Hatcher, cam- 
paigning against municipal corrup- 
tion, defeated the Democratic incum- 
bent in the 1967 Gary mayorality pri- 
mary. The entire Gary Democratic 
organization moved into the Republi- 
can Party in the general election. John 
Krupa, still chairman of the Lake 
County Democratic Central Committee, 
denounced Hatcher as a ‘subversive’, 
and denied him all party financial 
support. The weak Republican can- 
didate in this overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic city received more than 80% of 
the white vote, but Hatcher was nar- 
rowly elected. Krupa, assuming an un- 
precedented posture of moral outrage, 
announced widespread evidence of il- 
legal voting. 

38. Cf. Charles Whiteford, ‘Negroes 
Show Vote Power, The Key to Wal- 
lace Defeat’, Baltimore Sun, 21 May 


1964. 
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39. These ideas are more fully de- 40. Cf, Norman Jacobson, ‘Political 
veloped in my The Intellectuals and Science and Political Education’, 
McCarthy: The Radical Specter, Cam- Amer. Polit. Sci. Rev., vol. 57 (Sept- 
bridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1967, chs. ember 1963), pp. 561-9. 

8-9. 
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Elliott White* 


Intelligence, individual differences, and 
learning: an approach to political socializationt 


Something obviously occurs between the birth of a child and his 
arrival into adulthood. No one would seriously expect a newborn 
infant to speak, to write, or to vote. But of the young adult, in West- 
ern democracies at least, all these activities and more are expected. 

‘In all societies’, Whiting and Child! report, ‘the helpless infant, 
getting his food by nursing at his mother’s breast and, having digested 
it, freely evacuating the waste products, exploring his genitals, biting 
and kicking at will, must be changed into a responsible adult obey- 
ing the rules of his society.’ This change involves the concept of 
socialization, which Child? defines as ‘the whole process by which an 
individual, born with behavioural potentialities of enormously wide 
range, is led to develop actual behaviour which is confined within a 
much narrower range—the range of what is customary and accept- 
able to him according to the standards of his group’. 

If we examine this generally accepted definition, however, we ob- 
serve that it views the process of socialization as being predominantly 
if not entirely uni-directional: the child ‘is led to develop’; he is 
therefore passive and acted upon. The inference to be drawn here is 
not the reverse—that the child moulds his environment. This is 
patently false. But there is also something false, even if in a more 
subtle way with the statement that the environment moulds the 
child. Instead we advance the view that there is a mutual interaction 
between the child and his environment, in which the child may be 
quite passive initially but in which the child with increasing years 
may enjoy a corresponding freedom of response. Not all children may 
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+ This article is based upon the conceptual approach developed for my 
doctoral dissertation, Intelligence and Political Behavior: A Case Study in 
Political Socialization (University of Chicago, 1966). I wish to thank Leonard 
Binder, David Easton, and, in particular, Duncan MacRae, Jr. for their 
receptivity and suggestions, Empirical support for the conceptual analysis 
presented here may be found in my ‘Intelligence and Sense of Political 

Efficacy in Children’, Journal of Politics, torthcoming 
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utilize this freedom equally, and it is precisely this possibility of 
individual differences in the process of political socialization that 
will be our focus. 

Hyman’s observation® concerning previous research in the field of 
political socialization is still true today: It ‘glosses over the endless 
variations in human beings and their experiences which lead to end- 
less numbers of different socialization processes into politics’. 

A recent illustration of this approach can be seen in the metaphor 
employed by Easton and Dennis* when they refer to children with 
‘mental antennae’ responding to ‘efficacy cues’. We get a picture of 
children passively receiving (if differentially) a steady, uniform 
stream of cues from society. Children apparently have no indepen- 
dent role of their own and society appears as a monolithic whole. 
Differences in ‘mental acuity’ among children will determine whether 
or not cues are picked up but appear not to indicate whether or not 
they are differently perceived and interpreted. f 

If children are in fact passive, they are probably not receptors, for 
they are probably not picking up much. If children are active, on 
the other hand, they are also probably not receptors, for they are 
then not merely ingesting external cues whole, without any indi- 
vidual interpretation. Meaningful internalization implies active in- 
volvement; learning, in other words, is a dynamic process. ‘Their very 
conceptualization of political efficacy as a ‘regime norm’, while not 
without its validity, is also dangerous in its further implication of 
passive and homogeneous conformity. 

It is ironic, moreover, that the ‘norm’ of political efficacy which 
children are presumedly so passively acquiring is one that implies an 
active political involvement, one that includes, as Easton and Dennis 
put it, ‘a feeling that ego is positively and autonomously able to 
effect the course of government’ (p. 28, emphasis theirs). Yet if the 
Almond and Verba findings® on political socialization are at all valid, 
children acquire a sense of political efficacy by directly participating, 
as children, in the decisions of their home and classroom. 

Children may be young but they are not voiceless; and this simple 
fact may form the necessary basis for any understanding of genera- 
tional change. The only social scientist with a legitimate excuse for 
failing to understand this is one without children of his own. Indeed, 
one might equally well argue that youth, far from being quiescently 
moulded, represents one of the most energetic and mobile forces in 
contemporary society—and one of the most rebellious. 

One may object that the very concept of socialization denotes con- 
formity to adult social norms. But this is to confuse the intended aims 
of the process with its actual practice. (It is of course also dubious to 
imply that adult norms are not varied and even at times contradic- 
tory.) Many parents must recall that what they had at one time 
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planned for their children and what later materialized were two 
different things. This same statement might apply equally for other 
socializing agents, including the school and the church. Thus there 
emerges a dynamic interplay between children and their would-be 
socializers; and as one importan: by-product, the existing social order 
never remains intact. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to the construction 
of a general model for the study of political socialization. This model 
will incorporate as its central feature the principle that the process 
of socialization involves a mutual interaction between the child and 
his environment. 

If we attempt to dissect the socialization process analytically, we 
may identify four stages. First, there are some parts of the environ- 
ment which act, overtly or otherwise, to influence and direct the 
child. These are of course usually the family, the school, the peer- 
group and so on. These are usually referred to as ‘agents of socializa- 
tion’. 

Secondly, the child is motivated (or not motivated) to respond to 
these environmental influences. If he is so motivated, he will attempt 
to follow the direction being given. His attempt will involve learning. 

Learning, however, may not occur in the same way and to the same 
extent for each child. Thirdly, then, learning is an individual as well 
as genetic process, affected by such factors as individual intelligence 
and temperament, 

Fourthly, after the child has responded initially to the environ- 
ment through his own learning experience, he will, based on that 
experience, react again: in other words, there will be feed back, 
which may then elicit another series of stages. 

These stages are, of course, nct discrete; but for the moment it will 
be helpful to consider them so, and focus on each one at a time. The 
first stage, then, involves the agents of socialization. 


STAGE I: THE AGENTS OF SOCIALIZATION 


The agents of socialization include the family, the school, the church, 
the peer group, the mass media. etc. Because these have, relatively 
speaking, received extensive treatment in the literature,® it is un- 
profitable to dwell upon them further here. This is particularly true 

for our purposes, since we are concerned with showing that these 
` agents constitute the starting point, but only the starting point in any 
inquiry into the field. 


STAGE II: THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The agents of socialization mentioned above can act as such only if 
the child is able and willing to learn from them. What, then, is the 
learning process? How does the child learn? 
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Learning, according to Sears, Maccoby, and Levin,” ‘is the chang- 
ing of a person’s potentialities for acting in the future’. As Spiker® 
observes, ‘most psychologists agree that learning involves a change 
in behaviour’ (excluding changes resulting from drugs, age and other 
external factors). From this point, however, the definition varies with 
the particular theory, and it therefore becomes necessary to consider 
separately several important learning theories. 


Behavioural theory: Hill? distinguishes between two main approaches 
to learning: the connectionist and the cognitive. ‘The connectionist 
approach may be associated with the behavioural school of psychol- 
ogy. It shares with it these assumptions: 


1. Only overt behaviour should be studied in order to maximize 
conditions for objective quantifiable research. 

2. The study of internal mental processes is therefore not an 
integral part of any research plans. 

3. In an attempt to demonstrate empirically a connection between 
environmental stimuli and changes in response which may occur, 
there should be little attempt to theorize as to the underlying pro- 
cesses which may account for the connection. 


These points may be seen more clearly in reference to the domi- 
nant theory in this approach: Reinforcement theory. ‘The classical 
experiment is that done by Pavlov. A weak acid may be placed in a 
dog’s mouth, stimulating his salivary glands and causing saliva to 
flow. The response, which is automatic and unlearned, is an uncon- 
ditioned response. Suppose, however, a bell is rung every time acid 
is placed in the dog’s mouth. Each time this is done ‘reinforcement’ 
takes place. Although the ringing of the bell has nothing in common 
with the natural effect of the acid, the consistent association with it 
will eventually lead the dog to salivate even if the acid is dispensed 
with and only the bell is rung. The bell then becomes a conditioned 
stimuli and the response, a conditioned response. 

This classical conditioning (S-R) approach has been modified by 
Skinner’s operant conditioning.’° In both cases, reinforcement plays 
an important role; but rather than eliciting a particular behavioural 
response—such as salivation—Skinner’s method is to reinforce be- 
haviour already operant in the environment. A pigeon turns its head 
—is rewarded (reinforced) by food, and then turns its head again. 

Although much of the experimentation in reinforcement theory 
has been conducted with’ animals, the development of the teaching 
machine demonstrates its practical application for children. ‘The 
child answers a question correctly and the machine reinforces him 
by allowing him to move on to the next question. 

As might be surmised, reinforcement theory has a great deal to do 
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with motivation, perhaps more so than with learning itself.1 Because 
of a reward or punishment the child may be motivated to learn, but 
the actual learning process is itself not accounted for. Skinner and 
his teaching machine, for example, allow for individual differences 
among children in answering questions. Although the reinforcement 
is the same, the ability to answer may vary. 

In fact, the ability to answer may not be present. Johannesson 
studied 41 classes from various districts in the western part of Stock- 
holm. He gave them two types of mathematical tests, one problem- 
solving and the other simple arithmetic. The students were randomly 
divided into three groups: onz group praised, another blamed and 
the third receiving neither praise nor blame. 

The results indicated that ‘motivation cannot—in a decisive man- 
ner—affect the individual’s ability to solve problems. An increased 
motivation by praise does not help the individual to solve a problem 
if he does not know how to solve it.’1? 

This finding may seem as obvious as the observation that no 
amount of reinforcement will train a dog to talk. But it does point 
out that reinforcement as sucn cannot account for internal mental 
processes which also make up learning. 

Johannesson’s results also ‘indicate quite clearly that the teacher’s 
distribution of praise and blame has no obvious influence upon the 
pupils’ achievements in the mazhematical problem tests. On the other 
hand, it has a great influence upon their achievements in the addi- 
tion and multiplication tests.’ In other words, learning of mechani- 
cal or routine material is qute susceptible to reinforcement, but 
more complex problem-solving presents a challenge apparently more 
in its own right. 


Cognitive learning theory: The cognitive approach may now be con- 
sidered. Its role may be illustrated with an example of learning taken 
from the life of Helen Keller. Deaf and blind, Helen Keller was 
taught, beginning at the age of seven, by Anne Sullivan. Her teacher 
incessantly ‘spelled’ into her hands the names of the various objects 
in the environment. Despite this constant reinforcement, however, 
little learning occurred until one day both walked to the well-house: 


Someone was drawing weter and my teacher placed my hand 
under the spout. As the cool stream gushed over one hand she 
spelled into the other the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. 
I stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the motion of her 
fingers. Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of something for- 
gotten—a thrill of returning thoughts and somehow the mystery 
of language was revealed to me. I knew then that ‘w-a-t-e-r’ meant 
that wonderful cool someting that was flowing over my hand. 
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That living word awakened my soul; gave it light, hope, joy, set it 
free! . . . I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a 
name, and each name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned 
to the house every object which I touched seemed to quiver with 
life.14 


Three observations may be made. First, that while the encourage- 
ment and reinforcement of her teacher were undoubtedly very essen- 
tial, the learning itself had to come from the child herself. No 
amount of instruction would have sufficed if the ability were not there. 

Secondly, an important concept was learned, and as the Johannes- 
son study implies, highly conceptual learning is relatively indepen- 
dent of at least simple reinforcement. In this case, the concept 
learned—‘that everything had a name’—was anything but a routine 
bit of knowledge. Helen Keller’s experience has been cited in the 
philosophical writings of Cassirer’® and Langer’ to illustrate the im- 
portance of symbolic thinking. 

Thirdly, learning may be its own reward. In addition -to the essen- 
tial external encouragement of her teacher, Helen Keller also 
acquired the intrinsic joy of self-discovery.*” 

These three observations are hardly congenial to the connectionist 
approach, yet the connectionist and cognitive approaches to learning 
are still not wholly irreconcilable, for they may be emphasizing dif- 
ferent parts of the same process. The behaviourist seeks to discover 
the specific stimuli, including their frequency and intensity, which 
induce learning. The Gestaltist is more interested in the cognitive 
act of learning itself. 

In recent years there seems to be increased recognition of the 
merits of both approaches, together with an attempt to find some 
middle ground between them. One such development involves the 
use of the concept of the ‘mediating response’ by more connectionist 
theorists. This concept recognizes the possibility that the individual 
may mediate between the initial stimuli and his overt response; that 
is, that he may respond initially to the stimuli in a selective or inter- 
pretive manner which involves his own conceptual ordering of the 
situation. Not all connectionist theorists would go this far, but the 
trend is in this direction.”® 


STAGE III: CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 


Child development: Learning theory has only recently been related 
to child development. As Kendler observes, ‘Learning theory and 
general behaviour theory have, for the most part, shown little con- 
cern with developmental research.’ Children as well as animals may 
have been used as experimental subjects, but the emphasis was ‘on 
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the generality of behaviour primeiples across species or across age 
levels within any one species’.? 

Developmental psychology is interested in differences as well as 
similarities, especially with diterences resulting from changes in age 
through childhood. ‘These changes are brought about by two factors: 
growth in a physical and pkysiological sense and learning which 
represents, as Jersild puts it, ‘a modification of behaviour that has 
come about by virtue of experience, use, or exercise’.2° 

What interests us here is the cognitive development of the child, 
that is, his increasing ability to confront his environment in con- 
ceptual terms. We may recall that in the Johannesson study,”! rein- 
forcement aided the solution cf routine arithmetic problems but had 
little effect on more complex mathematical problem-solving. This 
implies that classical S-R theory may apply to a certain level of con- 
ceptual attainment but with less effectiveness to a higher one; in 
other’ words, that there are at least two levels of conceptual attain- 
ment. Thus Heidbreder distinguishes between a ‘typical’ or ‘domi- 
nant’ cognitive response, which is limited to the ‘perception of con- 
crete objects’ and a ‘distinctive’ cognitive response, which ‘involves 
the attainment of concepts’.?2 

At this point, then, we must deal with the concept of a concept. 
According to Vinacke,”> ‘Concepts are cognitive organizing systems 
which serve to bring pertinent features of past experience to bear 
upon a present stimulus object.’ 

It is important to note that concepts may have different attributes ° 
and dimensions. ‘Take Fido, the family pet, for example. He may be 
conceptualized in ‘objective’, biological scientific terms, or he may 
evoke an emotive, affective response. Fido may also be visualized 
concretely as just plain Fido, cr he may also be classified within such 
concepts of varying abstraction as dog, animal, or living thing. This 
classification may not always be accurate, at least as conventionally 
defined; a young child, for example, may mistake Fido for a cat. 

The ability to classify objezts within a more abstract framework 
implies, in Piaget’s phrase, ‘reversibility’,24 and in Werner’s, ‘differ- 
entiation’.2° A child who learns that Fido is a ‘dog’ also learns that 
the more abstract term ‘dog’ includes Fido. The child thus both 
ascends and descends the ladcer of abstraction. Moreover, the child 
learns to abstract only when h= also learns to differentiate. Fido is an 
animal and Tabby the cat is also an animal, but Fido is a dog and 
not a cat. An abstraction that is meaningfully conceived implies that 
its parts are meaningfully differentiated. 

These properties and dimensions of concepts—objectivity, accu- 
racy, abstraction, and differertiation—all apply to adults as well as 
children. Adults may vary considerably in their ability to conceptual- 
ize, but we would still expect general differences to exist between 
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children and adults. More specifically, the younger the child, the less 
able he should be to conceptualize objects objectively, accurately, 
abstractly and differentially. Research in child development supports 
this contention.*® 

In order to clarify this contention further, it is useful to return to 
Heidbreder’s distinction between typical and distractive cognitive 
responses, which corresponds to similar distinctions made by other 
cognitive psychologists. 

Goldstein and Scheerer, for example, distinguish between two dis- 
tinct types of thinking, which in turn dictate two different modes of 
behaviour. These patterns of thought are characterized as ‘concrete’ 
and ‘abstract’ attitudes. 

The concrete attitude is defined as being ‘realistic’. By that is 
meant that it does not imply conscious activity in the sense of reason- 
ing, awareness or a self-account of one’s doing: “We surrender to ex- 
periences of an unreflective character: we are confined to the imme- 
diate apprehension of the given thing or situation in its particular 
uniqueness. ... Our thinking and acting is directed by the immediate 
claims which one particular aspect of the object of the outer world 
makes.’ 

The abstract attitude, on the other hand, ‘implies conscious activity 
in the sense of reasoning, awareness and self-account of one’s doing’: 
‘We transcend the immediately given situation, the specific aspect or 
sense impression: we abstract common though particular properties; 
we are oriented in our action by a rather conceptual viewpoint, be it 
a category, a class, or a general meaning under which the particular 
object before us falls.’2” 

The child’s mental development, which generally proceeds from 
the more concrete to the more abstract, may be illustrated by studies 
dealing with social and political concepts. Meltzer interviewed 333 
students from the fourth grade through high school in Bayonne, 
Passaic, and Jersey City, New Jersey, and in New York City. Each 
child had 31 words read to him. Each word involved some social 
problem, e.g., ‘democracy’, ‘socialist’, ‘trade union’, ‘patriotism’, and 
‘liberalism’. The child was to respond in any way he wished; that is, 
the interview was open-ended. Each response was scored for accuracy 
(by the author) on an eight-point scale. As might be expected, the 
responses were judged as being more accurate as one went from the 
lower to the higher grades. The number of words used to describe a 
particular concept also tended to increase with grade. In many cases, 
especially for the children in the lower grades, the concepts aroused 
‘the presence of feeling’ but the ‘absence of meaning’. For example, 
the reaction to ‘socialist’ might be simply ‘He’s crazy’; or to ‘mono- 
poly’, ‘people are against it’. In the same manner, especially for those 
in the lower grades, a concept could not be expressed as a general, 
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abstract idea, or if it was, it ofzen seemed to be something memorized 
which ‘really had little meaning to them’.”8 

Easton and Hess, in their study of children from grades two through 
eight (about 50 at each level) :n a middle class Chicago suburb, show 
that the child in the earlier grades perceives the role of the President 
in very idealized and simplistic terms. The President, as compared 
with other men, is seen as working harder, knowing more, being 
more honest, etc. This image becomes less personalized and more 
differentiated as the child advances to the higher grades. The role of 
the President as aman, e.g., his being honest, gets separated from 
the more generalized role of zny president, e.g., his working hard.?9 
The findings of Greenstein® are similar. 


Child development and learning: We have observed that develop- 
mental theory makes prominent use of cognitive factors. These fact- 
ors, involving the formation and attainment of concepts, correspond 
generally to what present-day learning-theorists refer to as the ‘medi- 
ating response’. It will be remembered that classical conditioning 
theory, in particular, and the more behavioural approach in general 
have not been congenial to such a concept. 

In an attempt to relate learning theory to child development, a 
number of experiments have been conducted recently.*+ These have 
involved ‘reversal’ and ‘non-reversal’ shifts in conditioning. The 
subject is presented stimuli that differ simultaneously on two dimen- 
sions, although he is only reinforced on one. For example, stimuli 
objects that differ at the same time by brightness (black vs. white) 
and by size (large vs. small) are set before the subject. He will be re- 
warded for selecting the stimuli on the basis of one dimension only. 
Initially, for instance, he may be rewarded for choosing white stimuli 
over black. Once he has learned to discriminate on this basis, how- 
ever, another basis will then be used for reinforcement. This will 
cause a ‘shift’ in response, which will involve ‘reversal’ if proceeding 
from one opposite to another is entailed (e.g., white to black) or ‘non- 
reversal’ if such a relationship is absent (e.g., white to small). Thus if 
the shift is from one opposite to another within the same dimension, 
it is a reversal shift; but if a change from one dimension to another 
is involved, it is a non-reversal shift. 

Classical S-R theory would predict that a reversal shift would be 
more difficult than a non-reversal shift. Reinforcement as such plays 
a dominant role here, and a ‘reversal shift requires the replacement 
of a response that has previously been consistently reinforced with a _ 
response that has previously been consistently extinguished’ 5? 

The idea of the mediating response, however, changes this predic- 
tion. In this case a subject would respond not only to the pattern of 
reinforcement, but he would also be capable of conceptualizing the 
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dimension on the basis of which reinforcement is given. For example, 
if he has learned to choose black over white stimuli, he has also 
learned to think of these opposites as being conceptually related. 
Given a reversal shift, then, he should be more likely to think of 
the opposite choice, than the less conceptually relevant one. A 
reversal shift would then, according to this theory, be the easier to 
make. 

A number of experiments demonstrate the following: for rats, a 
reversal shift was more difficult than a non-reversal shift. For college 
students, the reversal shift was learned easier.5> For children from 
three to ten years of age; less than 50 per cent of those under four 
years of age reversed easiest; this became 55 per cent by age 5 and 
6o per cent by age g. As Kendler observes, ‘Increasing maturity leads 
to increases in the proportion of children whose performance is deter- 
mined by some mediating system of response.’** 

The mediating response may then be seen as a bridge between 
behavioural and developmental theory. There may still be a con- 
siderable difference in emphasis, however. Piaget, for example, sees 
‘each organism [as] an open, active, self-regulating system’. The indi- 
vidual, in other words, does not merely respond to stimuli, he may 
also seek them out on his own and he may adapt to them in varying 
and far-ranging ways, especially as he grows older.*° ‘The very term 
‘mediating response’, on the other hand, still implies a passive in- 
active role on the part of the individual. Still, this conception may 
now be changing. As Kagan and Wright conclude a recent series of 
papers on the ‘basic cognitive processes in children’: 


If cognitive functioning in humans requires the development of 
verbal mediators and selection of dimensions for stimulus cate- 
gorization, then in a broader sense, it must be seen as an active, 
rather than as a reactive process. In one way or another every paper 
emphasized the active, questioning, testing, inventing, and gener- 
ally information-producing behaviour that. is both typical of 
children and critical to our understanding of intellectual develop- 
ment.*6 


STAGE IV: LEARNING AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


If children from basically similar environments sometimes learn dif- 
ferent things and if they do not always learn the same things in the 
same way and to the same extent, then individual differences must 
exist. These may be expressed in a number of ways. Motivational 
differences, as in Lasswell’s neo-Freudian approach,” have already 
been introduced, theoretically at least, into the field of political 
socialization. Our emphasis, however, will be on the cognitive aspects 
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of these differences, that is, on differences in the mental capacity to 
learn and conceptualize. As Hyman observes: 


What a strange imbalance we find today! Political behaviour is 
seen as determined by all sorts of motivational and emotional fac- 
tors operating through complicated psycho-dynamic processes, Cer- 
tainly such behaviour is full of purpose and direction, but it is 
guided, if only imperfectly, by reason, knowledge, judgment, intel- 
ligence . . . the role of the cognitive processes must be reinstated 
as a necessary counterbalance to distorted analysis of political 
behaviour.°8 


The first question to be raised is: how do individual differences 
of a cognitive nature effect the learning process. We have already 
observed that no amount of reinforcement can induce achild to solve 
a problem which he is mentally incapable of solving. Children may 
differ, then, in their ability to conceptualize, which in turn may 
affect the way in which they learn. This thesis is supported by an ex- 
periment conducted by Osler and Trautman.’ Their subjects were 
120 school children attending elementary and junior high schools of 
Baltimore City and County, ecually divided among 6, 10, and 14 year 
old groups. Half the subjects within each age had an I.Q. (as measured 
by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children) from go to 109; the 
other half had an I.Q. of 110 or above. The mean I.Q. for the total 
normal intelligence group was 101-3; the mean I.Q. for the total high 
intelligence group was 119-4. 

Both the normal and high intelligence groups were reinforced 
(rewarded) for recognizing the concept ‘two’. That is to say, each 
child was presented with two cards, one of which contained two 
objects. A choice would be made, followed by the presentation of two 
more cards and so on. A card picturing two objects was always shown, 
and when it was chosen (and therefore the subject was rewarded) on 
ten consecutive occasions, the child was considered as having learned 
the concept. 

Two different decks of cards were used in the study. The objects 
pictured on one set were simply identical black circles varying from 
one to five in number. The second set included pictures of many dif- 
ferent objects which varied not only in number, but also in size, 
shape and colour. One card might show several houses, another 
several boys. Half the subjects in each group worked with the simple 
stimuli and half with the complex stimuli. The hypothesis was that 
the two sets of stimuli would produce different results for the normal 
and for the high intelligence groups. For the simple stimuli, the more 
intelligent children would presumably be able to associate the con- 
cept ‘two’ with the pattern of reinforcement more readily, therefore 
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making fewer initial mistakes and learning faster. The results con- 
firmed this prediction. This was true for all age groups, though of 
course the older children as a whole learned more rapidly. 

The complex stimuli were another matter. If high intelligence is 
related to the ability to conceptualize, to test mentally various hypo- 
theses, then it was argued that the mediating conceptual response in 
the high intelligence group might actually prove a hindrance to 
learning simple concept, when presented in a complex context. The 
more intelligent child would be thrown off the track by the addition 
of many irrelevant factors—which he none the less would still take 
account of conceptually. He would then learn through hypotheses- 
testing, which might cost him many mistakes in the process. The 
child of average intelligence, on the other hand, would be less con- 
ceptual and more associative in his approach; that is, the reinforce- 
ment made in each case would be more influential in his learning 
process. 

This prediction was also confirmed. Children of average intelli- 
gence found both types of stimuli about equally difficult. The high 
intelligent children, who had relatively little difficulty with the 
simple stimuli and thus learned significantly faster than the average 
children, had much more difficulty with the complex stimuli. ‘They 
therefore did not learn any faster at all than the average group. Once 
more this was true for each age, except that the older children again 
learned more quickly. 

The primary point of the experiment was not in showing differ- 
ence in the speed of learning between normal and high intelligent 
children, but rather in showing differences between them in the 
manner of learning. Just as we have already observed the attainment 
and the use of concepts in learning in humans as opposed to rats and 
in older as opposed to younger children, we also find here the more 
extensive employment of concepts in learning in children of higher 
intelligence. 

The greater ability of more intelligent children to conceptualize 
abstractly is shown in a study by Honkavaara.*° She divided children 
at the Highgate Primary School in London, England, into two 
groups—bright (61 children) and backward (68)—as determined by 
I.Q. scores. The children were also divided by age into four groups 
from five to eight years old. They were given four varieties of a 
grouping task, which involved the sorting of buttons, toys, sewing 
sets and artificial diamonds. The tests were therefore similar to the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Object Sorting Tests to measure abstractness- 
concreteness. Among the five-year-olds, intelligence seemed to have 
no appreciable effect on the ability to abstract, but by the age of 
eight, the high I.Q. child demonstrated much more abstract ability 
as measured by the grouping tests. Even then, the six-year-old bright 
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children demonstrated more abstract ability than eight-year-old 
backward children. 

Such relationships have political ramifications. Hyman observes 
that in a 1939 study by Davidssn,*+ chidlren from nine to thirteen of 
superior intelligence (average I.Q., 143) had formed a variety of 
social attitudes. Hyman*? asserts that * i 


Whether socialization of political ideology would occur at such 
an early age for children of lesser intelligence is doubtful. Very 
intelligent children might well be quicker to grasp the complexi- 
ties of politics, particularly under conditions where a specialized 
curricula might emphasize political issues. Our discussion below . 
of the lack of an ideological position in ordinary children of this 
age is relevant. 


Meltzer*® found that children with high I.Q.’s were able to define 
more accurately such abstract political concepts as ‘democracy’,.‘so- 
cialist’, and ‘liberalism’. If such a relationship appears to be an obvi- 
ous one, since this is precisely what I.Q. tests seem to be measuring 
in the first place, then this becomes all the more reason to establish 
the connection between intel:igence and various kinds of political 
behaviour. 


Individual differences and socio-political change: If children in basi- 
cally similar environments difer among themselves in mental capa- 
city and consequently in learning capacity, they will not all be 
responding to the environment—to the agents of socialization—in 
the same way. They may not only differ among themselves but also 
from the older generation which is providing the initial and primary 
stimuli to which they are responding. Lifton has pointed out that 
there would be 


. no generational gap—that is, every son would think, feel and 
do as his father did—were it not for another psychological ten- 
dency: the inherent urge toward exploration and change, which is 
part of the growth process and exists side by side with the more 
conservative human tendency to hold on to old emotional patterns 
and adapt to things as they were.** 


Lifton’s observation serves a3 an antidote to any View of the sociali- 
zation process as being only uni-directional. It is, however, stated too 
generally; for it does not take into account the cognitive differences 
which we have just discussed and which may mean that the ‘urge 
toward exploration’ is not equally ‘inherent’. 

Furthermore, it does not take account of the fact that the mani- 
festations of this ‘inherent urge’ may vary radically according to cul- 
tural conditions. Eisenstadt discusses the great variation that may 
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exist with respect to the role of youth in societies that are on the one 
hand, primitive, traditional, and possess a minimal division of labour, 
as against those on the other hand, that are urban, industrial and 
possess a complex and extensive division of labour. In the former 
instance, ‘age and seniority constitute basic criteria for allocating 
social, economic, and political roles’.45 ‘The practical effect of this is 
to ensure a maximum conformity in youth to the traditional values 
of the culture. 

On the other hand, ‘youth groups’ tend to develop in societies 
which have an extensive division of labour. According to Eisenstadt, 
‘youth’s tendency to coalesce in such groups is rooted in the fact that 
‘ participation in the family became insufficient for developing full 
identity or full social maturity, and that the roles learned in the 
family did not constitute an adequate basis for developing such 
identity and participation. In the youth groups the adolescent seeks 
some framework for the development and crystallization of his iden- 
tity for. the attainment of personal autonomy, and for his effective 
transition into the adult world.'4¢ 

At this point it may be wise to return to Lifton’s observation that 
an individual’s ‘urge toward exploration’ should be considered in any 
discussion of historical change. For thus far such change has been 
seen in somewhat static terms: it is induced by youth groups, by 
formal education, etc. What of the individual’s role? Does it remain 
passive even while changing? 

It seems that as soon as a social development or process is seen as 
significant, it comes to be viewed in static, historical terms as an 
influence on the individual. Thus development of youth groups and 
their peculiar values and influences becomes referred to, in Parson’s 
phrase, as ‘youth culture’.4” Suppose an adolescent is caught between 
opposing political outlooks, on the one hand by the ‘youth culture’ as 
represented by his peer group and on the other hand by the ‘political 
culture’*® as represented by his family background. The term ‘cul- 
ture’ with all its heuristic value, sometimes implies a passive learning 
role on the part of the individual; and any such implication is all the 
more unfortunate if the concept is associated with only a part of a 
total cultural situation. What Sapir asserted over thirty years ago 
still applies today: 


. .. anthropology has allowed itself to be victimized by a convenient 
but dangerous metaphor. This metaphor is always persuading us 
that culture is a neatly packed up assemblage of forms of behaviour 
handed over piecemeal, but without serious breakage, to the pas- 
sively inquiring child.*9 


It is paradoxical that social scientists in the twentieth century—in 
a time characterized more than any other by dramatic change— 
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should often view the socio-political ‘system’ in a static light. It is 
paradoxical too that those social scientists who regard themselves as 
the most inventive and exploratory in the techniques and concerns 
of their craft, should seemingly perceive the individual in the context 
of their study, as being so devoid of just these qualities. 


An approach: Our emphasis, then, is on the possibility that indi- 
viduals with different mental capacities will react differently to their 
environments. Indeed, it may be argued that an individual does not 
only react to his environment, but that in a certain sense he also 
forms it. As G. H. Mead has w-itten: “The individual organism deter- 
mines in some sense its own environment by its sensitivity. The only 
environment to which the organism can react is one that its sensi- 
tivity reveals. The sort of environment that can exist for one organ- 
ism, then, is one that the organism in some sense determines. If in 
development of the form there is an increase in the diversity of sensi- 
tivity there will be an increase in the response of the organism to its 
environment, that is, the organism will have a correspondingly larger 
environment. This may apply even to the young child, for Piaget 
asserts that, ‘However dependent he may be on surrounding intel- 
lectual influences, the young child assimilates them in his own way.’>+ 

This stress on the individual was seen also in the social psycho- 
logical approach of Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb.®? More re- 
cently, the ‘symbolic interaction’ school of sociology has built on the 
work of G. H. Mead.°* Now political scientists are taking up this 
theme. Lane argues that the ‘O’ (for organism) must be placed be- 
tween the ‘S-R’ paradigm in order to preserve ‘those subjective, intra- 
personality, or postulated quaEties which give social science its most 
fruitful (and often measurable variable) ideas’ 5+ 

Our approach, which stresses cognitive differences among children 
in the learning process, conceptualizes the process of socialization as 
follows: 


General level Individual level 
1. The culture 1. The specific agent of socializa- 
tion 
2. Socialization and learning 2. Reinforcement for stimuli 
- offered 
3. The mediated response for al- 3. The individual conception of 
most all individuals (excepting the stimuli 


for the very young or mentally 
retarded) but with individual 
cognitive differences 
4. Feedback and interaction 4. The individual response (feed- 
back and interaction) 
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The relationships®® between the psychological and political vari- 
ables in the socialization process may be indicated as follows: 


Psychological variables 


Child tends to become politically: 


Passive Active 

Cognition Intelligence Low High 

Mode of thought Concrete Abstract 
Learning and Modeoflearning Associative Conceptual 
motivation Motivation External Internal 
Personality Sense of personal Low High 

(and political) 

efficacy 
SUMMARY 


To summarize, the major themes found here are the following: 

1. Culture or the agents of socialization are. not constants. 

2. Rather, their impact is at least in part determined by the indi- 
vidual, who is thus not merely passive in his learning role. 

3. One of the important determinants of individual differences is 


cognitive ability. 
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methods of conducting and analysing surveys, 
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J. D. Y. Peel* 


Understanding alien belief-systems’ 


In this paper I wish to consider some problems in the interpretation 
of alien belief systems, which were suggested to me by my own field- 
work on the Aladura churches among the Yoruba of Western 
Nigeria (to which I shall refer) and by the analysis of other belief 
systems by social anthropologists, in ethnographies and in general 
surveys. To ‘understand’ human belief and behaviour is, despite its 
ambiguity, the universally agreed programme of these studies. Since 
we are social beings ourselves it might seem adequate initially if, 
when confronted with people with different social standards of what 
was right or true, we were able to encompass them in our mental 
system, to show how they had gone wrong, and to preserve and 
validate our own beliefs. It is in this sense that convinced Commun- 
ists are able, to their own satisfaction, to show how those who disagree 
with them are the prisoners of their own social situation, and so to 
‘understand’ them. Any successful ideology must be able to do this 
with competing belief-systems. ` 

The understanding of sociology is rather different, however. Soci- 
ology models itself on biology to the extent that just as the biologist 
aspires to produce a theory to account for the forms of all organisms, 
none excluded, so the sociologist aspires to account for all belief sys- 
tems. Since his own beliefs cannot occupy the same position as the 
objects of his study (though that is the ideal) he tries to isolate his 
beliefs as a sociologist from his beliefs as a member of society; he 
wants the ‘content’ of the understanding to be determined not by his 
own nature or the nature of his society but solely by the nature of the 
object of his study. 

This is difficult because as a psychological phenomenon the under- 
standing involves a relationship between a subject and an object; 
we must understand them. But just as with the natural world it 
eventually became clear that our purposes would be best served if 
we understood it as it was and not as we wanted it to be (so that the 
act of understanding, even if prompted by our worldly purposes, was 
best performed when it was well separated from what stimulated it), 
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so also with the social world. Early attempts to understand social 
phenomena were so tied to the peculiar interests of the social world 
of the sociologist himself, that he only tried to understand what 
seemed odd, deluded, perverse or unusual; and his understanding 
consisted in showing how the odd, deluded, etc., came to be believed, 
in contrast to the true and usual—what his own society believed. 
There was not yet that separation of the act of understanding from 
the immediate pressure of the sociologist’s own social world which is 
necessary for anything which can approximate to an understanding 
sui generis, a sociologist’s understanding. ‘The sociologist, because he 
is interested in social systems as a class, is also interested in belief- 
systems as a class; then they may be problematic in the light of his 
sociological theories, rather than just curious in the light of the cur- 
rent opinions of society. The criteria of the sociologist, in fact, must 
be separate from the common criteria of society. What he believes as 
a member of society may have to be suspended when he seeks under- 
standing as a sociologist. 

This has not yet come to pass. It is too often ‘where the Westerner 
is inclined to be puzzled’, as Dr. Beattie has put it, that the analysis 
of belief-systems tends to begin; hence his decision to talk about 
‘magic’ and to account for ‘magical’ beliefs in a way which he does 
not account for beliefs which he, an English academic, considers non- 
magical.? It is natural enough to believe, in a culture such as ours, 
that the conclusions of the natural sciences must have an honoured 
place in the assumptions of social science, and that what they tell us 
to be true must be categorized apart from what they tell us is false. 
Professor Evans-Pritchard, whose work has tended to make this dis- 
tinction superfluous and unwanted, stated firmly in his book on the 
Azande that ‘Our body of scientific knowledge and logic are the sole 
arbiters of what are mystical, common-sense, and scientific notions. 
Their judgements are never absolute.’> 

There are further divisions within the ranks of those who hold the 
views that I am opposing. Dr. Goody, in a detailed consideration of 
whether we ought to accept the agents’ criteria of technical actions as 
a basis for analysis, concluded that the category of magico-religious 
behaviour (which would have to be explained differently) would have 
to be defined by the observer.* This was seen by him, and by some 
other social anthropologists, as a return to the ‘intellectualist, rational- 
ist’ position (as Firth calls it approvingly)? of Tylor and Frazer, 
against which Durkheim and his followers rebelled. I am not con- 
cerned to take sides between these parties, for they both share the 
same rationalist assumption, that certain (untrue) beliefs call out for 
explanation in a way that other (true) beliefs do not. It is true that 
Durkheim asked, in a rhetorical way, ‘How could a vain fantasy have 
been able to fashion the human consciousness so strongly and so 
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durably?’ and asserted that ‘primitive religions . . . hold to reality and 
express it’.6 But the reality of religious beliefs is something quite 
other than what their adherents suppose, and ‘the reasons with 
which the faithful justify them may be, and generally are, erroneous’. 
By this doctrine of symbolism Durkheim was able to retain the 
rationalist assumption while discarding its intellectualist version. 

Understanding other people’s beliefs must begin with a detailed 
and true account in subjective terms, of what they do think. Here all 
agree, but here the agreement ends. For understanding is usually 
taken to be an answer to the question, ‘Why is this believed?’ The 
answers can be classified into those which are causal or historical, 
showing how something has come to be believed and those which are 
not. Causal accounts are not worth giving for the beliefs of indi- 
viduals who have simply been taught what their social group holds, 
and cannot be given for the beliefs of people whose history is un- 
known; but they can and should be attempted for the beliefs of indi- 
viduals who have not simply imbibed them by socialization, and for 
the generalized beliefs of peoples whose history is known. Causal ex- 
planations were given, legitimately, by Max Weber in his studies of 
the origins of the world religions, and illegitimately by the nine- 
teenth-century anthropologists in their speculations about the causes 
of primitive religion. But to demonstrate the impossibility of their 
programme does not invalidate causal explanation in general. ‘The 
understanding of most social anthropological literature is of another 
kind, for in so far as its material is pre-literate it must eschew causal 
explanation of generalized traditional beliefs altogether. 

The legitimate explanation of belief-systems in terms of causes 
does not in itself commit the sociologist to saying whether they are 
true or not, as Evans-Pritchard has recently argued.’, He emphasizes, 
as I do, that the social scientist is not, as sych, concerned with the 
validity of the beliefs he is studying, for that is the domain of the 
theologian or the philosopher of religion; if he does so he is ‘going 
beyond the legitimate bounds of his subject’. But Tylor, Spencer and 
the others, he argues, because they had theological (anti-religious) 
prejudices, attempted to explain religion in causal, historical, terms; 
they ‘were seeking for explanation in terms of origins and essences 
instead of relations; and . . . this followed from their assumptions 
that the souls and spirits of religion have no reality’. 

Now it may be a true biographical fact about people in general, 
that they only do want causal or genetic explanations of beliefs 
which they consider false, and regard their own beliefs as somehow 
supra-historical, or even that Spencer and his fellows, if they had 
been religious men, would not have been the kind of sociologists and 
anthropologists they were; but this is not a logical connection. ‘True 

` beliefs as well as false ones are the product of social forces and their 
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origin is a perfectly legitimate concern for the sociologist; causal 
explanation is not to be restricted to what the sociologist’s own society 
considers false. Indeed in view of the fact that, for example, mistaken 
cosmologies have at most times and places been more prevalent than 
our present ‘scientific’ cosmology, the origin of the latter, in time and 
place, demands explanation—because it is thus problematic. It is not 
legitimate for the scientist or rationalist to exempt his views from 
sociological analysis (which is what is implied by those who would 
base categories of sociological analysis on science’s judgments) by 
saying, ‘I hold these views simply because the evidence demands it’; 
we want to know why he, of all people, has come to interpret the 
evidence in this way. Conversely, to give a causal account of a belief 
is not to undermine its validity; it just is not relevant to it. 

Evans-Pritchard linked causal explanations in his condemnation 
- with quite another approach, tne explanation of alien belief-systems 
in terms of ‘essences’. Tylor and Spencer combined this with a genetic 
approach; they said how religion came about, and also what it ‘really’ 
was, in ‘essence’; but the essentialist account may stand alone, as is 
more usual today. This approach, from Comte onwards, has had great 
appeal for rationalists who can see the social utility of religious or 
magical beliefs and who sympathize with those who hold them. They 
can argue that the essence of religion is this, or that religion is really 
about that, the unspoken assumption being that this or that can be 
provided by a secular substitute. ‘Religion in Social Reality’, the title 
of a chapter in Professor Firth’s Elements of Social Organisation 
(originally given as a series of lectures endowed by a prominent Bir- 
mingham rationalist) expresses clearly the quasi-theological attitude 
of most essentialist accounts. We see the same in Durkheim and also 
in William James: theological special pleading envelops and in- 
corporates a universal sociological or philosophical study of religion. 

Once the absurdity of historical explanations of primitive social 
institutions was demonstrated, the explanation had to be for the on- 
going institutions which the anthropologist observed in the present. 
The observable consequences of religious practice were classified 
according to their shared and differing characteristics, in the form 
of a theory of the functions of religion. The real essence of religion 
was therefore what it contributed to the requirements of the social 
system; this was to ‘explain’ religion. One had then shown why an 
erroneous system of beliefs and practices continued to be practised, 
and this was what these rationalists most wanted to know. 

The acutest problems of interpretation come with fields like 
‘magic’. One may read many formal definitions in anthropology 
books without being sure exactly what are the boundaries of the class 
of actions thus designated. Since what the commentator calls ‘magic’ 
will probably be termed ‘medicine’ in the language of the agents,® 
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it is clear that ‘magic’ always means those operations which the agents 
consider efficacious but which the scientific observer thinks deluded. 
How can we understand them? In most cases the question of how 
they arose is not answerable; but we can, in showing their real con- 
tribution to social life, see a partial reason against their discontinu- 
ance. And we can also show why individuals find them plausible and 
do them, by analysing their structure and showing how they relate 
to the various elements of the individual’s experience (this is, it 
seems, what Evans-Pritchard means by ‘relational studies’). This is 
an exploration of the subjective world of the agent, and is only mar- 
ginally concerned with conflicts between it and the ‘real’ world; it is 
only at this point that the observer may be forced to set objective, 
scientific, standards (his own) against those of the agent. 

But the anthropologist or sociologist who classifies actions by their 
‘real’ effects, rather than by their agents’ intentions, continually faces 
the problem of why the actions are done, why the agents do them.*° 
He believes, for example, that rain-making ceremonies continue to 
be done because of their ‘latent functions’ (I do not deny these exist), 
such as creating cohesion in a segmentary society, rather than because 
they make rain, as the agents say. If we make rational beliefs to be of 
an entirely different order from those which science tells us are mis- 
taken, we are certain to misrepresent the behaviour and thought of 
people who believe irrational things; and are hindered from under- 
standing the rise of scientific thought. For all beliefs call for under- 
standing whether their content is true or false. 

These remarks may be better understood when we consider some 
recent writing on religious and magical systems. Some of this is con- 
cerned with explaining the rise of new religions (such as the inde- 
pendent churches of Africa), and some with offering an interpreta- 
tion, in general terms, of (usually primitive) religion. Although these 
enterprises are subject to different conditions, they are often, in prac- 
tice, combined or confused, so cannot be considered quite separately. 
We start with a case of the latter. 

Dr. Beattie, in a textbook of admirable lucidity and evident ortho- 
doxy,11 has used the Parsonian dichotomy expressive / instrumental”? 
to expound the nature of magic. Instrumental actions bring gratifica- 
tion by achieving external empirical goals, while expressive actions 
are done for themselves being ‘not oriented to the attainment of a 
goal outside the immediate action situation’. The question arises 
whether actions are to be thus classified by their agents’ criteria, or 
by the positivist sociologist’s decision about how they in fact con- 
tribute to the social system (i.e. by their actual effects). We can all 
agree that the action of a Trobriander in digging his garden to grow 
yams is instrumental; and also that such religious activity as the 
singing of hymns to praise God, or the partaking of sacraments, or 
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the celebration of moral principles, is expressive. But the less a 
religion’ resembles the ethically directed, overtly symbolical, other- 
worldly Protestantism which Parsons has in mind when he talks of 
religion, the harder it is to fit it to his schemes. For a great deal of 
religious activity, and all ‘magic’, are believed by those who do them 
to be as effective as those practices which we, by our criteria, have 
designated instrumental. But Beattie states that all such actions are 
really expressive, and that to compare them with instrumental tech- 
nical actions is quite misleading; ‘Once the essentially expressive, 
symbolic character of ritual, and therefore of magic, has been under- 
stood it becomes easier to answer the question often asked; how is it 
that so many people believe in and continue to practise magic, with- 
out either noticing its ineffectiveness or attempting to test it empiri- 
cally as they test their practical techniques.’ Whereas Frazer and 
Levy-Bruhl explained behaviour which they found irrational and 
puzzling by a theory about the childish or the mystical mentality of 
the primitives, Beattie follows Durkheim and Parsons in saying that 
the ‘real’ significance of the action is quite other than what the 
agents suppose. Parsons, as Goody has observed, for all his emphasis 
on ‘the actor frame of reference’, deserts it at the first moment there 
is a clash between what the primitives think, and what the scientists 
think.15 

The term ‘expressive’ is used because the action expresses, in the 
appropriate symbolic idiom, what is of social value—the health of 
the patient, perhaps, or the prosperity of the lineage; and secondly 
because the action may be an ‘expression’, or outcome of emotions in 
the individual. There are thus three linked elements: the expressive 
action, the object or condition of social value, and the emotion which 
is expressed or evoked.14 Magical ‘rituals’ continue to be done, 
Beattie would say, not because they answer the problems they are 
supposed to, but because they provide something instead, a feeling of 
satisfaction, so that the action becomes an end rather than a means. 
An action which, on its agent’s criteria, belongs to ‘adaptation’ or 
‘goal attainment’, is transferred by the sociologist to the boxes marked 
‘integration’ or ‘tension management’. Two alternative solutions to, 
say, the problem of sickness are postulated: one, the ‘instrumental’ 
sees the problem and tackles it by applying the proper technique; 
the other, the ‘expressive’, lessens the discomfort by providing a 
compensatory feeling of satisfaction.1> 

In writing about magic Beattie is most concerned to rebut the 
Frazerian view that magic is a misguided science, and that the object 
of a study of magic is to show the ‘laws of thought’ which underlie 
it.16 At least superficially a man who uses magic to cure a pain is 
about the same sort of activity as a man who uses scientific means to 
the same end. But Beattie argues that magic is ‘a symbolic activity, 
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not a scientific one, and the elements used are selected because they 
are symbolically appropriate, not because they have been found by 
careful experiment to possess certain kinds of causal effectiveness’.*” 
Magic must be something other than what it seems to be since the 
agent is deluded in thinking it can work; it is ‘expressive’ and falls 
into the same ‘ritual’ category, with religion—something really done 
for itself, not for its results. We must conclude that, for Beattie, a 
savage applying a magical preparation to cure a sickness (a ‘symbolic’ 
activity) is much less like an Englishman applying medicine to cure 
an identical sickness (a ‘scientific’ one), than he is like a savage wor- 
shipping his ancestors; simply because (even if it is true) the satis- 
factions of worship and magic are solely intrinsic, while those of the 
Englishman’s rational and instrumental behaviour are extrinsic. 

This seems to me to be a reductio ad absurdum. Where does the 
confusion lie? Beattie writes as if the people whom the anthropologist 
observes, who use magical or scientific techniques, are themselves the 
inventors, or else test the techniques each time they use them. Of 
course a primitive man, when he uses ‘magic’ in the course of daily 
life, does not do so because he has found it ‘by careful experiment to 
possess certain kinds of causal effectiveness’; but nor does the average 
member of a ‘scientific’ culture do this. The conditions affecting the 
regular use of a technique (which Beattie is here discussing) are quite 
different from the conditions of its origination. A primitive man does 
not use magical techniques ‘because they are symbolically appro- 
priate’ (though they may have been devised for this reason) but be- 
cause he thinks they work. It is one thing to say that the rationale 
behind magical practices (as a general class) appears to be symbolism, 
but quite another to say that the agent is doing a special kind of 
activity called ‘symbolling’. He is not; he is just doing what he be- 
lieves to be instrumental. We misinterpret why men act if, from a 
consideration of what we believe the effects of the actions must be, 
we disregard the categories under which they act. 

This readiness to abandon the actor’s criteria whenever they conflict 
with what he believes leads Beattie to put forward an extraordinary 
argument in support of his contention that magic and religion are 
always expressive, and best comparable to a dramatic performance. 
At a time when the spirit medium cult in Bunyoro had been pro- 
scribed for many years, he got a medium to stage a trance. ‘Nothing 
could have been plainer than that the medium was putting on an act. 
Attired in the appropriate (and very striking) cult apparel . . . he 
assumed the voice, gestures, and manners appropriate to the spirit 
supposed to be possessing him. But it seemed to me quite plain that 
neither he, nor (on this occasion) anyone else present was really 
deceived.’18 But we do not want to know about staged mediumistic 
trances, but about real ones. It is as if, in order to understand the 
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meaning of Holy Communion, one was to invite a group of agnostics 
to act it, and then to argue that it was just a kind of act! He quotes 
Jane Harrison to emphasize that Greek authors used ‘the language 
of the stage’ to describe the Eleusinian Mysteries. But the whole 
point about early classical drama is that it was not like ours; it was 
religion. The ethnocentricity implicit in this refusal to use the 
actor’s own categories can go no further. The application of the cate- 
gories of our own society means that activities which are quite dif- 
ferent in their causes and social consequences—like magical healing 
and the praise of deities, or religion and acne rare put in the same 
sociological class. 

Is there anything of sociological interest which we can say about 
religious beliefs in general, or about all that is vulgarly called ‘re- 
ligious’? Maybe so; but we must avoid prejudging the issue as Durk- 
heim by a formal definition which incorporates a theory and which 
can so be used to exclude awkward evidence. The most salient fact 
about the things called ‘religions’ is that they vary so much—in them- 
selves and in their relations with other fields of thought. If we insist 
on talking about ‘religion’ a neo-Tylorian definition, such as Horton 
has given, is perhaps the least tendentious; it does at least denote the 
phenomena without prejudging their ‘essence’. But to talk of ‘belief- 
systems’ seems to me to be the best way of avoiding categories which 
are inextricable from our own views of religion and science; we must 
allow for ‘religion’ to be used for the strangest purposes (to us) and 
related in novel ways to the rest of the mental world. 

The religion of the Aladura Churches of Nigeria is remarkable for 
its ‘magical’ this-worldliness.2° The word aladura means ‘praying’ in 
Yoruba and their central doctrine is that God can answer all prayers; 
but prayers for healing are their especial concern. ‘Divine Healing’ 
as the Aladuras call their central tenet, is not essentially either ex- 
pressive or instrumental, but both in different ways, being justified 
by two separate arguments. It is expressive in that by doing it mem- 
bers are doing right and glorifying God, for Divine Healing is God’s 
Will for men—to this extent it is an end in itself, so that very keen 
members will stick to what is for Yorubas a difficult doctrine, even if 
results are not immediate. But it is also instrumental—for the mem- 
bers assert most loudly that it works, and is a safe, sure, cheap and 
effective method of healing; it is seen as a direct rival to other methods 
of healing, such as going to native doctors, using traditional medi- 
cines or attending a hospital or clinic. ‘The concern with results from 
prayer is so important that many people shop around between dif- 
ferent churches and prophets, and the attitude of resignation to un- 
answered prayers is only used as a remote residual explanation; 
people are more likely to forsake Divine Healing, at least for a while. 

That it is legitimate to speak of the instrumentality of Divine 
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Healing (or pagan Yoruba ‘magic’) and to compare it with scientific 
medicine, may be seen from a consideration of either the theory or 
the action of healing. Beattie asserts that ‘in no culture do people 
try out the efficacy of different spells or magical substances in the 
same way as they test the efficacy of different kinds of clay for pot- 
making’.?1 Maybe not quite ‘in the same way’; but a Yoruba sociolo- 
gist has described how the traditional Yoruba healer, with his wide 
range of ‘magical’ medicines, does test their efficacy according to 
criteria of his own,?? and in any society where there are medicine men, 
healing prophets, or just doctors, some are more popular because they 
are believed to be better, and this fact implies social standards of 
excellence.?* The important fact is not whether the techniques do or 
do not have the effects claimed for them, but whether people think 
they do, or act as if they did. 

The rationales differ in their content—the power of God, wis 
medicatrix naturae, the four humours, the germ theory of disease— 
and it may be that the structures of ‘magical’ theories of disease do in 
fact differ systematically from scientific theories. But even here the 
scientistic assumption that false theories need explanation in a way 
that the true do not, may mislead. Homoeopathy, a theory of healing 
which is by no means discredited, has a rationale very similar to what 
Frazer called ‘Imitative Magic’.24 The drawing of analogies (‘sym- 
bolic action’, Beattie terms it) is not a monopoly of magic, but a uni- 
versal feature of thought, and directly causative of the insights of 
Kepler and Pythagoras.” 

As for the action-systems, the actual practice of healing, these are 
even more alike, differing only in the content of the criteria they 
embody. Whether’ the belief-system is judged ‘magical’ or scientific, 
there are in both cases failures which the theory can explain away: 
the patient did not have faith, the ritual was done wrong, the disease 
was worse than one thought, there were complications, or, occasion- 
ally, we just don’t know. In most cases the failures do not shake belief 
in the validity of the theory, which has so many successes to its credit; 
and occasionally one set of ‘magical’ practices may be discarded for 
another because its credit is undermined. It is important to empha- 
size that these techniques are governed by criteria of reasonableness, 
and are not done in any situation. They are not done in situations 
where failure could not be accounted for; the Dinka do not pray for 
rain at the beginning of the dry season,” nor do the Aladuras ‘tempt 
God’, as they say. In the situations where ‘magic’ is used, it is always 
plausible to attribute success to it; and where ‘science’ is used there . 
are always failures for which explanations are offered. ‘The strongest 
claim of positivists—that they take account of physical parameters 
which do influence social action—is therefore seen to be of little impor- 
tance; magic has already come to terms with the physical parameters. 
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The healing successes of Aledura prophets—which can be seen by 
the casual visitor to a big revival—are explained in various ways. 
The ordinary members often speak of the ‘spiritual power’ of the 
prophets, regarding it as a wonderful God-sent property. The leaders 
have more elaborate and worked-out explanations which tend, in 
rationalizing, to exclude the ement of wonder and surprise. Some, 
the most learned in Biblical exposition, emphasize God’s promise to 
use His power, and the moral condition of the patient, and especially 
his faith—so much so that healing is seen as a necessary consequence 
of faith and faith alone. One very intellectualist pastor wrote of 
‘supernatural’ cures, meaning ones where God had taken mercy on 
someone who did not have faith. This de-mystification might take 
another direction; the wonderful power might be explained by such 
scientistic doctrines as Rosicrucianism, Pelmanism or hydropathy, 
which have a surprisingly wide currency among literate Yorubas. In 
either case an explanation drives out wonder. The doctor’s patients, 
‘like the faithful at an Aladura revival, only understand the effective 
power of medicine or prayer in part. The specific ‘works like magic’ 
as We say. 

Beattie’s analysis, deeply rooted in the positivist traditions of 
British social anthropology, presents a contrast to a recent study by 
J. W. Fernandez of African religious movements, which falls in a 
more psychological American tradition.?” He argues that these sects 
are the products of deprivations and frustrations and can be classified 
according to how they deal with them along the expressive /instru- 
mental continuum. They are instrumental where they face their dif- 
ficulties in a ‘political’ manner, by a rational calculation of policies 
and by doing such things as op2ning schools or operating as improve- 
ment associations. But some also do things which Fernandez finds 
harder to understand, and these expressive activities are likened to 
the irrational adjustments of neurotics. Here we find them reducing 
‘the frustrations of social domination and cultural depreciation by 
elaborating a compensatory universe’, so escaping ‘by symbolic dis- 
placement’ a distressing situation; we find ‘unrealistic promises and 
expressive practices’ and ‘a Weltanschauung is created irrespective of 
the reality in which the movement exists’. His interpretation starts 
from the seeming fact that certain African churches do things which 
are irrational (by his own criteria), but does not allow that ordinary 
reasonable men in societies where ‘unrealistic’ social criteria are 
prevalent are reasonable in accepting those ‘unrealistic’ beliefs. ‘To 
use language drawn from clinical psychology is worse than confus- 
ing.*® Societies are not like peodle, and to characterize a belief-system 
as irrational does not imply that those who adhere to it are, in any 
useful sense, irrational men. 

Since Fernandez explicitly refers to the Aladuras in his survey let 
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us consider them. I find them‘ hard to place in his typology, because 
they have many of the ‘instrumental’ features (such as owning schools 
and aspiring to be modern) as well as many expressive ones (they 
forbid medicines, hold emotional revival services, place great store by 
dreams and visions and their teaching sometimes has a millenial 
strain); there is little basis for the assumption (which Beattie seems to 
share) that the more something is instrumental the less it is expressive 
and vice versa. But are the so-called expressive actions so irrational? 
Fernandez adopts as a premiss the widely held view that the problems 
to which the sects are an answer are essentially political and stem 
from the ‘colonial situation’, as Balandier termed it.?9 If this were 
so, it would have to be admitted that Aladura practices were a very 
oblique and indirect answer, and might be called ‘symbolic displace- 
ment’. But they are not, as can readily be seen if we explore the 
world-view of the founders in their own terms, without attempting to 
slot it into some category of ours, and then ask ourselves how the 
founders, being the kind of men they were and undergoing the ex- 
periences they did, came to hold these views. The Aladura churches 
are then seen to be a compelling answer to intellectual and emotional 
problems induced by a lethal influenza epidemic which the founders 
did not attribute to the colonial situation but to God. If one is a 
Yoruba member of the C.M.S., who formally believes the Biblical 
proposition that ‘Whatsoever ye ask in my name shall be granted 
unto you’ and who experiences a series of epidemics where hundreds 
of thousands die and where medicine is patently useless, it is perfectly 
rational behaviour to decline the use of medicine on the grounds 
that reliance on God alone will be the best protection, having seen 
and heard others testify to their safety (for the death rate seems to 
have been lower among Christians for a variety of reasons) and being 
able to rationalize sickness as evidence of sin. Only by refraining from 
applying our social prejudices can we understand their behaviour. 

G. C. Homans, playing the role of honest broker between the 
theories of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, has interpreted magical 
behaviour as an irrational response to anxiety in a very similar way.*° 
From Malinowski’s statement that the Trobrianders use magic when 
their rational techniques fail them (which is a tautology since it is 
true merely by Malinowski’s implicit scientistic definition of magical 
acts) Homans argues that ‘a sentiment that we call anxiety arises 
when men feel certain desires and do not possess means that make 
them sure of satisfying their desires’, and that this results in magic. 
A man using magic is likened to an American lady who knowing she 
is going to miss her plane, says to relieve her tension, ‘Oh, do some- 
thing, can’t you?’ There is a similarity here to a remark of Beattie’s, 
to the effect that magic is not the application of any kind of know- 
ledge to a problem, but ‘the acting out of a situation’. 
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Now we might expect the natives to be anxious in situations where 
we know their knowledge fails them; but the natives think that magic 
is rational and effective.s4 So why should they be anxious since 
anxiety can only be caused from being consciously aware one can do 
nothing? There is no universal association between magical be- 
haviour and the subjective condition of anxiety. ‘Magical’ faith heal- 
ing is most successful when those who practise it, far from being 
anxious, are radiantly confident that it will work. Conversely we 
have all had acquaintances who are very anxious about techniques 
they know to be safe and rational, such as minor surgical operations. 
Homans’ psychologism is quite mistaken in likening the situations in 
which men employ culturally ordained ‘magical’ techniques to the 
culturally unstructured situations where anxiety leads to individual 
irrationalisms. 

It is, however, possible that Homans’ argument is relevant to an 
understanding of the origins of magical beliefs—something to which 
Malinowski’s material about how men use magic in an ongoing social 
system has, explicitly, no relevance. (This did not prevent Malin- 
owski from making such a strikingly historical statement as the asser- 
tions that magic ‘never originated; it never was created or invented. 
All magic simply was from the beginning . . . the essence of all magic 
is its traditional integrity . . . [it] can only be efficient if it has been 
transmitted without loss and without flaw from one generation to the 
other’®*_which could be refuted by the most cursory glance at the 
history of European magic, from Pliny to Paracelsus.) But there is no 
a priori reason to suppose, as Homans argues elsewhere,** that the 
reasons why individuals act in a regular, culturally ordained way are 
the same as the reason for that way being initially adopted. Even if 
we argue that an original piece of magical behaviour is a response to 
an ‘anxiety situation’, it is quite possible that anxiety based on ack- 
nowledged ignorance may lead to what even a scientist would regard 
as rational. Clearly any piece of novel behaviour must be psycho- 
logically determined, the product of an individual mind. But for that 
individual behaviour to become the prototype of regular behaviour, 
such as magic is, it must not only use cultural material, but make 
the transition from the creative individual to the group. How is this 
done? 

Kluckhohn suggested that the only way in which ‘fantasy’ could 
become a socially shared myth was for a large number of people to 
suffer these ‘symptoms’ simulianeously.** ‘When, however, changed 
conditions happen to make a particular type of obsessive behaviour 
or a special sort of fantasy generally congenial, the private ritual is 
then socialized by the group, the fantasy of the individual becomes 
the myth of his society.’ ‘This psychological account may seem to sup- 
port the views of those who see religion as an irrational reaction to 
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events as compared with politics or science. But it applies equally 
well to any form of thought, especially innovatory, and Kluckhohn 
writes of ‘the obsessive, the compulsive tendency which lurks in all 
organized thought’. What is an obsessive ritual from one standpoint 
may be a rare consistency, such as science aims at, from another. 

It may be tempting to analyse prophets as madmen, and it has 
become a cliché to emphasize the unusual psychic dispositions of 
prophetic types, whether shamans or ethical prophets. But this is 
only relevant to a consideration of how this individual came to have 
the revelation. In so far as prophets are innovators, they can be ex- 
pected to be atypical of their fellows;** but their message, their ex- 
planation of events, not only uses cultural material but if successful, 
offers what their people accept as a superior rationalization of events. 
It is not necessary to argue, as’ Kluckhohn seems to, that the mental 
state of those who adopt a prophet’s revelation as true, must resemble 
that of the prophet himself. The prophets who have contributed so 
much to the growth of the Nigerian Aladura churches were in many 
cases ‘abnormal’ men, given to trances and other dissociative condi- 
tions; but what they revealed was judged to be a valuable and work- 
ing guide to life by many hard-headed and ‘balanced’ (or so it seemed 
to me) traders and clerks. A man may arrive at an answer to a prob- 
lem by a bizarre route; but whether his answer is acceptable to others 
depends on its content, considered in the light of the cultural tradi- 
tion and the social situation. ; 

In saying that the behaviour of Cargo cultists or the adherents of 
African religious movements is rational, I am not saying that their 
beliefs are ‘purely intellectual—a craving for a solution toa problem’, 
as Jarvie has characterized Cargo Cults.37 No one who has known 
religious enthusiasts could imagine their acting beliefs were the pro- 
duct of mere intellectual cravings. Conversely, the fact that ‘Art and 
Religion spring from unsatisfied desire’s® does not prove that the 
doctrines and beliefs which do emerge do not constitute a rational 
answer to a real problem, or that science and common-sense spring 
from different roots. Judged from the standpoint of sociology no 
behaviour is, properly speaking, irrational, for he who speaks of ‘irra- 
tional’ behaviour speaks not as a sociologist trying for once to hold 
himself neutral with respect to different evaluative and cognitive 
standpoints, but as a partisan of a particular social viewpoint, or as 
‘a publicist, a polemical writer of tracts for the times’.*° The term 
‘magic’ is, I suggest, best expunged from our sociological vocabulary 
altogether. 

It may perhaps be objected that this approach is too anti-scientist, 
that sociology must be at one with the findings of its sister sciences, 
that it is hypocritical to pretend not to accept them, and so forth. 
This would be so if it were not for the curious dual nature of socio- 
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logy. For it is both a social activity itself, and something which, in 
order to-study social activity, must set itself apart from its own social 
setting—our scientific culture which has given rise to it. Only thus 
will it do justice to alien kinds of thought. This dual character is 
noted by Winch when he says that a sociologist is more like an en- 
gineer studying other engineers than one studying the data of engin- 
eering.*° But we must try to make these comparisons converge, by 
aiming at the latter situation. My thesis assumes the importance of 
Weber’s principle of Verstehen, which in his methodological writings 
is linked with the principle of ethical neutrality. Weber meant that 
we must prevent the intrusion of our own ethical-evaluative assump- 
tions; but in the study of alien belief-systems we must aim at a more 
difficult goal, a temporary suspension of the cognitive assumptions of 
our own society. 
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Comment on ‘Class attitudes to dental treatment’ 


Mr. Stewart Dickson’s article ‘Class attitudes to dental treatment’, 
appearing in the June 1968 issue of this Journal appears to contain several 
serious deficiencies. Some of these deficiencies should, I think, be high- 
lighted and commented on. 

Dickson is concerned to show that the middle class are more dentally 
conscious and attend the dentist more regularly than the working class. 
In my opinion this study, for the following four reasons, does not con- 
clusively demonstrate this. 

Firstly, we are quite correctly told in the first sentence that ‘social 
research into medical treatment has shown that class attitudes are extremely 
prevalent’. This crucial statement in Dickson’s preamble is not supported 
with any real evidence. Despite the not inconsiderable amount of reliable 
research on the differential use of medical services by various social classes 
we are only referred to Susser and Watson’s Sociology in Medicine (1962). 
This work, however, is not an exclusive research report on health service 
utilization but a general introductory text in medical sociology. Susser and 
Watson do refer to the differential use of services by social class but one 
would have thought that Dickson could have cited actual studies in the 
field. Moreover, we are not told where to look in Sociology in Medicine 
for the material Dickson is referring to. 

The omission of more direct and impressive citations is a serious 
deficiency because Dickson proceeds to derive postulates from his relatively 
unsupported preamble. ‘From the above it was hypothesized . . .’ No one, 
I think, who is familiar with the literature would argue that his hypothesis 
is unreasonable. Rather, they would wonder why his evidence is so unim- 
pressive. For those unfamilar with the literature, the citations must appear 
totally inadequate and hence the derived hypothesis unmeaningful. 

Later in the paper Dickson tells us that his sample yielded results ‘similar 
to those of surveys for the rest of the country regarding attitudes to health 
and other factors’ (p. 211). Who conducted these studies? Where and when 
were they undertaken? What precisely is being referred to? We have no 
way of ascertaining the degree of similarity between Dickson’s results and 
‘those of surveys for the rest of the country’. 

My second point is concerned with the manner in which Dickson draws 
his sample. Four samples are drawn from a variety of undefined universes 
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and then combined. A sample of 100 is randomly selected from a large 
insurance firm. Presumably he wishes to obtain an intra-sample range from 
managers, accountants, etc., to clerical and typing staff, thus hoping to 
obtain a representative sample of the middle class. Dickson then draws 
‘unskilled employees’ from a British Railways population and for some 
curious reason, excludes semi-skilled and skilled employees who are usually 
also considered to be members of the working class. He therefore precludes 
the possibility of the range withim his working class sample that is built 
into his ‘middle class’ sample. His sample is, of course, biased towards the 
lower end of the socio-economic continuum. 

The other two remaining samples are drawn from housewives in a 
Manchester suburb. Those chosen from detached and semi-detached houses 
are considered as holding ‘mainly middle class views’ and those chosen from 
council houses are expected to hold ‘mainly working class views’. A con- 
siderable amount of flexibility is permitted by the vagueness of phrases like 
‘mainly middle class views’ and ‘mainly working class views’. It is not incon- 
ceivable that some of the ‘mainly middle class views’ would be entertained 
by the council house sample and, vice versa. One is, therefore, not con- 
vinced that each sample i is truly representative, and reflects, with any degree 
of accuracy, the views stated. 

The samples, therefore, being subjectively selected, are biased to ensure 
that if social class differences in attitudes and opinions do exist, they will 
be significant. One wonders why Dickson did not, for example, either take 
a straight random sample of some identifiable population or sample various 
dental services (for example, School Dentists or General Practitioners) and 
consider who utilizes them most and why. He does not consider the dis- 
advantages of such possible alternative approaches or even present a dis- 
cussion of his particular sampling strategy and any problems associated 
with it. 

Thirdly, Dickson concludes ‘that the Dental Service is not being used as 
well by the working class as by the middle class. . . .’ Again, ‘the middle 
class appears to be making greater use of the service offered .. ? (p. 210). 
Nowhere in the article, however, is there an actual measure of the rate of 
utilization of any of the services by either of his samples. At all points he 
is only concerned with class attitudes to ‘filling “baby teeth” ’, ‘visits to the 
dentist’, and ‘type of dentist’, etc. One simply cannot justifiably conclude 
that a group under-utilizes or utilizes a service because it has favourable 
or unfavourable attitudes towards it. It is quite possible that those with 
unfavourable attitudes towards a service may utilize it. On the other hand, 
it is equally likely that those with favourable attitudes towards a service 
will under-utilize it or in certain circumstancés go elsewhere. Dickson 
therefore cannot reasonably employ attitudinal material to make the con- 
clusions he does about the actual dental behaviour of different classes. 

My fourth point is concerned with whether Dickson operates at the most 
fruitful level of analysis. Numerous postwar medical sociological studies 
have repeatedly shown that the middle class tend to make greater use of 
medical services than the working class. Previously, these studies unfor- 
tunately only isolated those groups or social categories who did or did not 
utilize a particular service. In other words, by only ever asking ‘who’, 
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‘what’, ‘when’, and ‘how’ questions they never reached an explanatory level 
of analysis. Dickson’s rather superficial study simply perpetuates the now 
somewhat redundant descriptive tradition. Only at one point—different 
class attitudes to School Dentist’s qualifications—does he come close to 
answering a ‘why’ question. 

Yet it is precisely at this level that questions and research endeavours are 
now being directed. As early as 1957 Margot Jefferys, after discussing 
different class attitudes to services, spelt out the need for intensive socio- 
cultural studies in this area.? Since about that time medical sociologists, 
health service administrators and other workers have, among other things, 
been actively engaged on two major exercises. One of these has been the 
development and refinement of various conceptual models which they 
thought would facilitate a more effective examination of the functioning 
of health service systems. The other exercise has been the concentration 
on small-scale studies of such areas as socialization patterns, the definition 
of the situation, the emergence of variant value orientations, the deferred 
gratification pattern, time perspectives, ideas regarding causality, notions 
of rationality and the proximity to services. Dickson in his article not 
only fails to present a conceptual framework but totally disregards recent 
developments in utilization research by confining himself to a descriptive 
investigation. 

It is, of course, possible for researchers to justify a ‘research regression’ 
by claiming that they are attempting to confirm earlier findings. Because 
of the serious deficiencies in his sample, however, Dickson unfortunately 
cannot even claim to be doing this. 


Notes 


1. For example, he could refer to 
the Political and Economic Planning 
Report, Family Needs and the Social 
Services, George Allen and Unwin, 
1961. See also Margot Jefferys, ‘Social 
Class and Health Promotion’, The 
Health Education Journal, vol. 15, no. 
2 (May 1957), pp. 107-17. No reference 
is made to the enormous amount of 
work that has been undertaken in the 
United States. For instance, see 
Graham Saxon, ‘Socio-Economic Sta- 


tus, Illness and the Use of Medical 
Services, Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, vol. 15 (1957), pp. 58-66; 
Irving K. Zola, ‘Illness Behaviour and 
the Working Class’, in A. B. Shostak 
and W. Gomberg, Blue Collar World, 
Prentice Hall, 1964, pp. 350-61; 
D. Rosenblatt and E. A. Suchman, 
‘The Utilization of Medical Care Ser- 
vices by Blue Collarites’, in Shostak 
and Gomberg, op. cit. 

2. Margot Jefferys, op. cit., see note 1. 
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A reply to Mr. McKinlay’s Comment 


Regarding the criticisms given by Mr. McKinlay of my recent article ‘Class 
Attitudes to Dental ‘Treatment’ (june 1968), I should like to point out that 
I was not concerned so much with the differential use of medical services 
but with ‘attitudes’ to dental treatment. 

As he points out, Susser and Watson is not an exclusive research report 
on health utilization but is a general introductory text in medica} sociology; 
this is exactly why it was introduced. I must point out, however, that I made 
reference to Slack’s et al. work ‘A Survey of Dental Health and attitudes 
towards Dentistry in Two Communities’ (1965) and to J. R. Butler’s article 
‘Studies in the Use of Dental Services’ (1967). I did not go into detail over 
references in medical sociology as this was outside the realm of the article. 

Both of the writers mentioned, as well as C. A. Moser, et al. (1962) 
(‘Dental Health and Dental Services’, Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust), 
point out the lack of research in this area. 

I also stated in my article ‘Slack showed that in the areas he surveyed 
attitudes towards dentistry were class related . . . from the above it was 
hypothesised’; I am therefore referring specifically to Slack’s work. 

There is ample evidence fror the fields of education and the social 
services to demonstrate that the middle class make greater use of the services 
being offered. I did not think it was necessary to give a vast reading list to 
support this generally accepted fact; but a few references are “The Crowther 
Report’; ‘The Robbins Report’ especially Appendix 1; ‘The Newsom 
Report’, for education and the New Society set of articles in October 1967 
for the social services. 

Regarding his second criticism, a research project design is to a large 
extent determined by the finanze, time and facilities available; these 
were the limiting factors for this project; any large-scale sampling was 
impossible. 

Clerks and professional employzes were chosen from the insurance firm, 
hence it was a stratified sample, but random selection techniques were used 
for the groups. These groups were chosen because they are generally taken 
to have middle class views, and also because it was easy to gain interviews 
from them. The reason for choosing an unskilled group was basically 
because of the difficulties over defining semi-skilled and skilled. Industry 
defines these groups and there are many anomalies even for different parts 
of the country. I took an occupation group where there is a greater agree- 
ment over the grade of work; in this case railway porters and railway 
cleaners as unskilled. Again this group was chosen because of ease of inter- 
view. I was in fact, therefore, takirg examples of occupation groups as well 
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as dwelling groups and then comparing the views; the main emphasis being 
on ‘polarization’. 

Other occupation groups were considered both for middle class and 
working class views, but for various practical reasons they could not be 
accepted. 

I must emphasize that my method included the use of five separate 
variables, i.e. income, education, type of job, type of dwelling, and political 
views. 

By using these major variables any anomalies that may have existed 
would tend to disappear, e.g. if an unskilled worker had a higher education 
his opinions would appear under the different variables within different 
headings; so also for a professional employee with a low income, or a house- 
wife with a higher education living in a council house. ' 

As a pattern developed from all of these separate variables then one 
could call this ‘class’. This, in my opinion, is better than using a single 
variable for class, such as income, as anomalies exist here. 

The method I used called those views ‘class’ when they were consistent 
across these variables, hence it tended to iron out anomalies and give a 
clearer and more definite picture. 

Mr. McKinlay seems to be concerned over the term ‘mainly middle class’; 
perhaps he would be prepared to give an exact and precise definition of 
class and give examples of occupation groups that fit this definition. 

Under his third criticism, there was an examination carried out by a 
dental practitioner on the two occupation groups so that some level of 
verification of utilization could be ascertained. As these results had not 
been fully analysed when I wrote my paper I decided not to comment on 
them, but I did make reference to the dental examination in an article of 
mine, ‘Attitudes to Fluoridation in a North-West Industrial Area’ (Dental 
Practitioner, vol. 18, no. 7, March 1968). The results of the dental examina- 
tion were published in the Dental Practitioner, February 1969. 

Regarding Mr. McKinlay’s fourth criticism, I should again like to refer 
to the lack of research in the area of attitudes to dental health and dental 
services in the U.K. Both my own and Butler’s project were conducted at 
approximately the same time and apart from the previous work by Slack’s 
team little else had been done in the U.K. Due to the lack of research in 
this specific area I felt it worthwhile to investigate the ‘who’, ‘what’, ‘when’, 
and ‘how’, especially for the Manchester area, as, to my knowledge, no 
other survey had taken place there. 

It seems reasonable to me to investigate the ‘basic’, before any attempt 
is made at a deeper explanatory level, otherwise one is attempting to explain 
factors before their presence has been demonstrated. I think that Mr. 
McKinlay’s criticism of ‘research regression’ is unjustified, and I should like 
to point out that further research is planned in this area at a more analytic 
level, only after the presence of the phenomena has been demonstrated. 
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The Affluent Worker: Industrial 
Attitudes and Behaviour 

John H. Goldthorpe, David Lock- 
wood, Frank Bechhofer, and Jennifer 
Platt Cambridge University Press 
1968 206 pp. 40s. (paperback 12s.) 


This is a remarkably well-argued, ex- 
tremely interesting, and theoretically 
valuable book, even if its conclusicns 
are mainly negative. Although ‘a mcre 
or less unforeseen by-product’ of the 
larger Cambridge investigation irto 
affluence and embourgeoisement ‘p. 
147), it nevertheless has a distinct 
theme of its own to argue, namely, 
what might be called the Goldthorpe 
thesis, as this was expressed by him in 
an article on the assembly workers at 
Vauxhall’s Luton plant, in this Jour- 
nal in September, 1966. This thesis 
holds that contemporary industr-al 
sociologists tend to give too much 
weight to technology as a determinant 
of attitudes and behaviour in te 
work situation and too little attention 
to ‘the prior orientations which work- 
ers have towards employment, and 
which in turn influence their choice 
of job, the meaning they give to work 
and their definition of the work situa- 
tion’ (Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 17 (1966), P. 
228), Extended now to include small 
and large batch machinists, machine 
setters and highly skilled maintenance 
workers at the Skefko Ball Bearing 
Works and to all types of process and 
maintenance at the Laporte Chemical 
Factory, the research considers the 
prior orientation argument at some 
length, emphasizing that all these 
workers have an essentially instr- 
mental attitude towards employmer.t, 
which colours their view of their jobs 
(ch. 2), their work groups (ch. 3), their 
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firms (ch. 4) and their unions (ch. 5). 
This implies that neither ‘human re- 
lations’ theorizing, nor the ‘techno- 
logical implications’ framework is as 
satisfactory for explaining the atti- 
tudes of these Luton workers, as is 
their values (p. 149) and a reference to 
the subjective aspects of their action 
(p. 184), especially in the sense that 
these might be thought of as ‘an impor- 
tant independent variable relative to 
the in-plant situation’ (p. 183). 

In this connection perhaps the most 
original material in this book is that 
on the social and geographical mo- 
bility of the respondents (ch. 7). Less 
than go per cent of them had spent 
the majority of their lives in the Luton 
area before they entered the employ- 
ment market (Table 67, p. 150) and 
the migrants, especially the men who 
moved after marriage, attributed their 
move to the better housing facilities, 
more secure jobs, and higher wages 
which were offered in Luton when 
compared with where they had pre- 
viously lived (Table 68, p. 152). A 
minority of these, it is true, were also 
conscious of disadvantages they had 
suffered as a consequence of moving, 
such as the separation from friends 
and kin (Table 69, p. 153); but this 
serves merely to underwrite the 
author’s point that an instrumental 
orientation leads men to be prepared, 
if necessary, to forego important ex- 
pressive satisfactions. To my mind it 
should also have served to warn them, 
more than it has, that the selection of 
Luton as an area for study has meant 
not only that their respondents were 
‘In some degree “self-selected” for a 
high level of motivation towards ma- 
terial advancement’ (p. 154), but also 
that they were exceptional in other 


important respects. The machinists 
and assemblers amongst them, for ex- 
ample, contained a much larger pro- 
portion of downwardly mobile persons 
than might have been expected on 
the basis of the information on inter- 
generational mobility in David Glass’s 
Social Mobility in Britain (Table 70, 
p. 156). While this leads to an in- 
genious development of the theory of 
status incongruence and its relation 
to instrumental orientations towards 
work (pp. 158 et seq.), it also raises 
the question of how far it is possible 
to maintain the Goldthorpe thesis on 
the basis of such an extreme case. 

Some attempt is made by the auth- 
ors to argue that Luton is likely to 
become less a-typical over time, on 
what I consider the unwarranted as- 
sumption that unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers are likely to become 
more instrumental in their work ori- 
entation with affluence (pp. 174-7); 
but since all the occupational evi- 
dence in Britain, as in America, indi- 
cates that such workers form a dwind- 
ling proportion of the labour force, 
especially when compared with white- 
collar and skilled maintenance work- 
ers, it seems to me that Luton is far 
from being a prototype of the indus- 
trial community of the future. Surely 
downward mobility will decrease; and 
on the authors’ own evidence I suspect 
that ‘instrumentalism’ will decrease 
also. Thus the lowest median ‘score’ 
which I have calculated from a table 
of six items on instrumentalism (Table 
2, p. 161) was obtained by craftsmen 
(3:4). Although this is only slightly 
below the median for the whole 
sample (3-5), it is well below that of 
setters (4:1) and assemblers (4-0), so 
that to the degree that the occupa- 
tional structure of, say, motor-car firms 
is moving towards a relatively larger 
maintenance and smaller process force, 
I would expect them to show a less 
instrumental orientation, even in 
Luton, in the future. 

I have said that the conclusions of 
this book are largely negative. What 
I mean by this is a clear demonstration 
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that neither the human relations nor 
the technological implications school 
of industrial sociology can account for 
what the authors found in Luton. 
Throughout they imply that their 
work-orientation approach is necessary 
to fill the gap, and indeed definitely 
assert that in ‘any attempt at explain- 
ing and understanding attitudes and 
behaviour within modern industry’ 
the employees’ orientations should be 
taken into consideration (p. 183). Yet 
the analysis is conducted almost 
wholly in terms of the occupational 
categories referred to above; and al- 
though it is clear that there are 
marked differences between respond- 
ents in each of the categories, no 
attempt is made to see whether there 
are differences in attitude which can 
be explained solely in terms of work 
orientations, irrespective of occupa- 
tion, or with occupation held con- 
stant. The reader cannot conclude, 
that is to say, that there is a positive 
relationship between work orientation 
and other attitudes. Moreover, granted 
that Luton is a deviant case, the para- 
dox emerges that technological im- 
plications are necessary to account for 
differences in attitude which work- 
orientations do not explain. As many 
as 48 per cent of the highly instru- 
mental setters, for example, said they 
had never thought of starting their 
own businesses (Table 61, p. 133), 
whereas the almost equally instrumen- 
tal assemblers were much more alien- 
ated as ‘measured’ in this way (29 per 
cent), which is what studies of car 
workers might well have led us to ex- 
pect, even if in this instance they were 
no more alienated than the sample 
generally (27 per cent). However, I 
should emphasize that these criticisms 
in no way alter the general quality of 
this book. The regular interchange 
between the theoretical argument and 
the research findings makes The Afflu- 
ent Worker a model example of how 
to write a sociological monograph 
which is both interesting for its factual 
data and intellectually stimulating in 
its presentation. I look forward eagerly 
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to the remaining volumes on the re- 
search. 

J. A. Banks 

University of Liverpool 


The Active Society: a Theory of 
Societal and Political Processes 
Amitai Etzioni. Collier-Macmillan 
and The Free Press 1968 $10.95 
xxv'+698 pp. 


In welcoming the increasing tendency 
of sociologists, most significantly 
American sociologists, to grapple with 
the most profound societal problems, 
we must not fall into the trap of re- 
garding the 1950's and early 1g60’s as 
the totally ‘bad old days’. It is one of 
the outstanding merits of Etzioni’s 
book that he capitalizes upon the 
‘conservatism’ of the sociology of the 
1950's; or at least upon those aspects 
of it which relate to the structrral 
analysis of social systems and with 
problems of how and in what respects 
societies are internally synchronized. 
He has no sympathy for the atom:sm 
and/or mechanism of positivistic ana- 
lyses—for these neither inform us 
about the complex inter-relatedness 
of modern societies, nor do they allow 
for voluntarism, for the operation. of 
individual, let alone societal, praxis— 
_the latter being Etzioni’s special con- 
cern. Thus Etzioni’s analysis ap- 
proaches the problem of the good (the 
active) society through a synthesis of 
the ‘conserving’ approach of struc- 
‘tural-functionalism and pure volan- 
tarism. In other words, he treads that 
precarious path where so many think- 
ers in the modern period have iost 
their way—the path between the 
mines of socio-cultural determinism 
and, what usually turns out to be (as 
‘in the work of Sartre) anti-sociological, 
subjectivism. (Another equally danger- 
ous path is also trodden—that between 
American social-scientific ‘professioral- 
ism’ and European intellectualism, 
between the rigidly analytical Ameri- 
can approach and the more dialectical, 
richer European stances.) 
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Etzioni embarks on his inquiry into 
the attributes of the society which is 
active in terms which may well horrify 
some of those who consider it their 
special privilege to think about the 
good society: much, indeed a basic, 
emphasis is placed upon a cybernetic 
conception of societies; societal power 
is a pivotal concept; terms like ‘socie- 
tal consciousness’ are persistently de- 
ployed. On the face of it, then, this 
is no book for Western socialists and/ 
or Marxists—at least as far as the 
various traditional orthodoxies go. 
Moreover, The Active Society is low 
on that heroic idealism, that cry in 
the sociological wilderness, for which 
some British sociologists have given a 
special cheer—notably in the case of 
C. Wright Mills. In some ways Mills 
is shown here to have been of vital 
importance to American sociology; 
but in the main Etzioni displays a 
hard-headed realism, partly condi- 
tioned perhaps by his sensitivity to the 
acceptability of what he has to say in 
the more reactionary circles, but 
generally deriving from a profound 
commitment to relating what is desir- 
able to what is possible. Etzioni dis- 
plays, in fact, a large measure of that 
intellectual courage which involves a 
willingness to discover social obstacles 
to human freedom—in order that we 
may in fact be more free, more in 
control of our social selves. 

By far the strongest parts of this 
book are the early chapters, where 
collectivist theories (i.e. mainly struc- 
tural functionalism) are related to 
voluntaristic conceptions. The key to 
this relationship is summed up with 
reference to the active society thus: 
‘The drama of societal activation lies 
in the struggle between the forces 
which attempt to actualize the poten- 
tial capacity to act and the pressures 
toward passivity which, in themselves, 
can be analysed largely in terms of a 
collectivistic system approach.’ (p. 71.) 
Etzioni leans closer to ‘collectivism’ 
than to voluntarism in the sense that 
the structure of systems is seen as a 
serious constraint upon human action 


and potential. But the vital ingredient 
of his approach is his argument that, 
given these constraints, we must also 
ask what can be ‘done’ with them? We 
should not merely accept them, but 
must ask additional questions: “These 
[collectivist] theories do not ask sys- 
tematically which actors, using what 
means and pursuing what goals, can 
change the structure of the system and 
its boundaries.’ This is, of course, the 
kind of criticism which has been 
levelled at ‘collectivist’ theories for 
some years. But for Etzioni the criti- 
cism is only a starting point. These 
early chapters demonstrate the con- 
structive consequences of the criticism 
very well. For example, much is made 
of the fact that numerous studies of 
elites have been concerned with the 
social and cultural backgrounds of top 
decision-takers—often tending to sug- 
gest that what these people do, the 
ways in which they act is a conse- 
quence of these background condi- 
tions. In contrast there are other, 
almost invariably separate, types of 
study which focus upon the nature of 
decision-taking processes per se. Etzi- 
oni rightly wants to combine these 
foci and to incorporate the second 
firmly into the sociological perspec- 
tive. In attempting this he draws upon 
his work on relations between and 
within social units as set out in A 
Comparative Analysis of Complex 
Organizations and Political Unijica- 
tion. The basically new component in 
his analytic approach is the cybernetic 
one. Specialists in the field may not 
easily take to Etzioni’s application— 
but it is indeed much more faithful 
and fruitful than Parsons’ usage of 
cybernetic images. Etzioni pays very 
close attention to the relationship be- 
tween the energic and the informa- 
tional aspects of systems and, more 
important, his conception of informa- 
tion (or ‘symbolic processes’) is a far 
cry from Parsons’ tendency to see 
values as the primary informational 
element in human systems. For Etzioni 
it is knowledge which is the critical 
factor and he has some very interest- 
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ing things to say about the possibility 
of a new type of sociology of know- 
ledge which would concentrate upon 
the ways in which knowledge is 
acquired, stored and, most important, 
utilized. It is in these terms that 
Etzioni mounts his critique of ration- 
alistic, incrementalistic and satisfi- 
cing approaches to decision-taking 
and policy-making. His alternative is 
what he calls a ‘mixed-scanning’ 
strategy. This involves differentiating 
between contextual appraisals of a 
situation, including sociocultural and 
other obstacles, ‘item’ (or ‘bit’) deci- 
sions; but the ramifications of this 
cannot be explored here. One almost 
inevitably wonders whether it is really 
possible to stipulate principles of 
decision-taking and policy-making in 
such a detailed manner and in this 
connection one also recalls Barbara 
Wootton’s devastating critique of 
American attempts to stipulate exact 
scientific principles in the field of . 
social work. And yet the ‘muddling 
through’ alternative to the principled 
approaches must surely seem the least 
attractive of all in the light of the 
operation of Western societies during 
the last few years. So one’s final con- 
clusion is most certainly that Etzioni 
makes us aware of some almost 
frighteningly neglected dimensions of 
decision-taking and policy-making. 
Part Three sees a decline in the 
quality of the book. The chapters 
hereon deal with such themes as 
power, alienation, mobilization, con- 
sensus, responsiveness and authen- 
ticity. Yet the very fact that such 
themes are discussed at all in such a 
context cools one’s critical agitation. 
It can readily be seen—in so far as 
Etzioni is aiming at the erection of a 
society which is internally powerful 
enough to implement policies and 
decisions, knowledgeable enough to 
comprehend its situation and alter its 
preferred directions of change, and 
yet also capable of reaching an auth- 
entic consensus—that he has taken on 
so much that it is hardly conceivable 
that anybody could be even mode- 
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rately successful in completing the 
analytic programme. And he fails in 
large part because he is not content 
with the glib answers. Inevitakly, 
then, there are simplistic proposals 
and observations, but never of the 
kind which simply says ‘abolish classes’ 
or ‘institute workers’ control’, etc. 
Most of the seemingly intractible prob- 
lems are tackled head on, such as the 
crucial role of elites in mobilizing 
collectivities in the active society (rot 
to be confused with cultural elitisrt). 
One problem, however, is not fully 
confronted—that of the relationship 
between ownership and control. Cer- 
tainly Etzioni goes very far beyond the 
indicative-planning position, certairly 
he remarks upon the spoiling func- 
tion and frequently anti-democracic 
nature of private or corporate owner- 
ship of economic enterprises. But this 
is the one outstanding issue that gets 
scant attention; although it would De 
possible within his frame of reference 
to propose systematically a gradual 
take-over of business enterprise fram 
‘below’. 

The initial impact of the book must 
surely hinge upon its unique combina- 
tion of, on the one hand, academic 
sociological concepts and propositions, 
and, on the other hand, a firm com- 
mitment to a society which is as 
egalitarian as possible and capable >f 
transforming itself, of acting positively. 
This very combination, often talked 
about, but hardly ever attempted even 
in short,articles, hinders attempts z0 
compare Etzioni’s vision with that cf, 
for example, the socialist traditiors. 
At certain points the vision appears -0 
be a kind of ‘Durkheimian centralism’, 
at others a successfully active kibbutz, 
at still others an idealized mixture of 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. But such 
comparisons, although intriguing, are 
not all that important. A sociologist 
has at last attempted to propose the 
structure of the good society from 
within sociology. Many sociologists ap- 
pear to have quite separate ideological 
and philosophical commitments; but 
not Etzioni. He does in fact use as 


his entrée to the discussion of the 
active society the claim that sociolo- 
gists may quite legitimately take the 
cultural values of any society as state- 
ments about the characteristics of the 
ideal society and then proceed to es- 
tablish sociologically the appropriate 
structural arrangements. (It is worth 
noting here that Etzioni thereafter 
says virtually nothing about cultural 
factors as normally understood.) How- 
ever, this rationale is not sustained for 
very long. Early on Etzioni defends 
very successfully a version of sociolo- 
gism—“To be Is to be Social’—which 
is not sociologically reductionist, but 
indeed very liberal about the rele- 
vance of biological, psychological and 
other non-social variables; while in 
the final chapter on alienation and 
inauthenticity he openly advances the 
cause of the ‘active ones’—those who 
‘evolve new public selves which they 
collectivize and make the basis of 
their societal action’ (p. 655). 

The more specific merits of this 
book are; first, its significance in sen- 
sitizing sociologists and, one hopes, 
many others to a wide range of the 
most vital societal and international 
problems of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury; second, its substantive contribu- 
tion to the problem of production, 
distribution and consumption of 
knowledge (somewhat spoiled by the 
failure to discuss the circumstances of 
innovation and the diffusion of in- 
novations); third, its illuminating 
analysis of the problem of fit between 
society and polity (which is the best 
thing in the second half of the book 
and which should be compulsory read- 
ing for all students of political soci- 
ology); fourth, its introduction to the 
sociological arena of concepts and 
propositions from ideological pre- 
serves—notably the notion of perma- 
nent revolution. 

One important point remains to be 
made: in the course of his vast treatise 
Etzioni violates, in some cases very 
severely, numerous concepts and socio- 
logical ideas. As he himself notes, it is 
very difficult to write a book of this 
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kind in any satisfactory logical order. 
Thus the attempt to relate so many 
aspects of sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, political science, biology and 
so on leads to unsatisfactory treat- 
ments of the component themes con- 
sidered discretely. If in fact one does 
consider the themes discretely then 
the book often reads badly. The treat- 
ment of symbols, of power, of stratifi- 
cation and of the relationship between 
micro- and macro-sociology all suffer 
on this criterion. Evaluation of this 
book thus depends very much on how 
one regards the sociocultural signifi- 
cance of sociology itself and the justi- 
fication for practising it. If like this 
reviewer one practises it as much for its 
potential in enhancing the quality of 
social life as for its purely intellectual 
(or, indeed its utilitarian) benefits, then 
it is exciting, if of uneven value 
and ultimately unsuccessful. I cannot 
speak for others; but can only hope 
that books like this and Gouldner’s 
Enter Plato will convince some scep- 
tics that sociology as such can illumin- 
ate a much wider range of problems 
than is often assumed. 
Roland Robertson 
University of Pittsburgh 


Experiment in Industrial 
Democracy 

Allan Flanders, Ruth Pomeranz and 
Joan Woodward Faber and Faber 
1968 261 pp. 45s. 


This book is the product of research 
commissioned to celebrate the jubilee 
of the John Lewis Partnership; it sets 
out to study the nature and conse- 
quences of the Partnership’s attempt 
to introduce democratic principles 
into business organization. The auth- 
ors were given a free hand, and it is 
clear from the strong criticisms they 
make that their objectivity was not 
constrained by the sponsorship of the 
project. The book starts with a gene- 
ral outline of the ‘partnership’ institu- 
tions and ideology, goes on to consider 
attitudes to employment among rank 
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and file members and the effect on 
attitudes of varying levels of ‘demo- 
cratic interest’, discusses management 
structure and ideology, and gives as a 
case study of the working of the insti- 
tutions a historical account of the 
introduction of the five-day week. The 
general conclusion is that, although 
John Lewis’ is an excellent employer 
by ordinary standards, the ‘democratic’ 
institutions do not give employees sig- 
nificantly more power than they have 
in other businesses; the managerial 
approach is one of benevolent pater- 
nalism, and managerial power is in 
practice reinforced rather than weak- 
ened by the system. 

The quantitative data presented 
come from an attitude survey of 468 
rank and file employees, while the 
qualitative data on management were 
gathered in intensive interviews with 
senior members. One may accept the 
inevitability of the absence of quanti- 
tative data on management, but there 
are other aspects of the research that 
are open to criticism. It seems odd to 
exclude part-time workers and those 
employed less than a year from the 
sample because they were less inter- 
ested in the partnership institutions 
(and managers because they were 
more interested), when level of in- 
terest is a crucial variable. Moreover, 
we are not told what proportion such 
workers were of the total, though it is 
mentioned that labour turnover in 
retailing is typically high. Similarly, 
in the analysis of job satisfaction we 
are not told the actual rates of pay, 
and comparisons are made only with 
other similar firms. It seems very 
probable that workers’ reference stan- 
dards were set by a wider sector of the 
labour market, and that findings 
would be clarified if this were taken 
into account. The persistently high 
satisfaction of long-service women may 
be related to this, but is not explored. 
Again, it seems odd to treat ‘demo- 
cratic interest’ almost exclusively as 
an independent variable, and odder 
still, once it had been found that most 
elected representatives had managerial 
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status and were elected unopposed. not 
to have investigated attitudes to can- 
didates, reasons for not standing, the 
ways in which candidates came to be 
nominated, and so on. The behaviour 
remains unexplained. 

Thus a number of opportunities 
have been missed. We end the book 
with very little sense of the ways in 
which retailing differs from com- 
monly-studied factory situations, and 
some factors which seem likely to be 
relevant to the interpretation of the 
data have not been taken into account; 
a potentially important discussion of 
management structure and efficiency 
remains tantalizing because not suffi- 
ciently detailed. It is not altogether 
clear how far this book is intended 
as sociology, but in reviewing it for 
this journal one must suggest that its 
limitations as such are due to an ap- 
proach which is institutional and des- 
criptive, with normative overtones, 
and that a more theoretical, compara- 
tive and multivariate approach would 
have produced better sociology. As it 
is, its main value will be to those with a 
relatively narrow interest in industrial 
democracy. 

Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 


Industrial Disputes: Essays in the 
Sociology of Industrial Relations 
J. E. T. Eldridge Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1968 x+277 pp. 40s. 


In six essays Eldridge aims to enlighten 
public discussion of labour ‘problems’ 
and ‘enhance the theoretical under- 
standing of industrial conflict’. En- 
lightenment involves dissecting emo- 
tive words and clichés (‘unoficial 
strikes’, ‘conciliation not conffict’), 
illustrating the complexity of these 
issues and demonstrating no easy 
solutions exist. Theoretical under- 
standing is crucial yet previous ex- 
planations are inadequate. 

Ross and Hartman’s argument that 
conflict declines internationally as 
unions ‘mature’, institutionalize col- 
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lective-bargaining and champion La- 
bour Parties, is challenged. Conflict 
can be exacerbated by large-scale or- 
ganization, near parity strength with 
employers and estrangement from con- 
sensual politics in ‘pluralist’ societies. 
Their linear view of history is errone- 
ous: recognition strikes continually 
occur. Relative union-management 
strengths are altered by economic 
changes ensuring antagonistic re- 
adjustments. Short protest strikes are 
not aew, only more visible, due to the 


_ decline of large-scale, mass strikes. 


Methodologically, they ignore the ‘in- 
dustry-mix’ of most countries. 

The ‘isolated-mass’ theory that re- 
lates strike-proneness to an industry’s 
social context is only true for primary 
industries (e.g. mining). Internation- 
ally the social context of other indus- 
tries varies ‘widely. Consequently 
conflict in engineering and steel ranks 
high in some countries, low in others, 
but on average ‘medium’ in all. Kerr 
and Siegel’s charts express little more 
than a statistical mean. Both studies 
argue strikes are ‘withering away’. 
While duration and man-days lost are 
declining, the frequency of strikes is 
increasing, due to localized but in- 
tense feelings of relative deprivation. 
Kuhn and Sayles’s micro-theories that 
stress division of labour differences at 
industry and plant level are over- 
deterministic. Similar techniques can 
be differently divided while managerial 
and union policies can be crucial vari- 
ables. The poverty of previous ex- 
planations is reinforced by four 
studies that demonstrate the diversity 
of industrial disputes. 

Two themes link these studies: the 
source and resolution of conflict. Dis- 
putes originate in job consciousness 
in relation to changing market forces. 
Demarcation disputes in shipbuilding 
predominate amongst construction 
workers with no alternative, compar- 
able employment, not amongst the 
more mobile finishers. Conflict occurs 
in steel only when market factors alter 
the balance of power in management’s 
favour. Change affects each work- 
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group differently. During redundancy 
blast-furnacemen demanded depart- 
mental dismissals. Other union fx- 
voured plant-wide layoffs for the same 
reason—job preservation. During the 
1954-5 dispute in the building in- 
dustry the steel erectors fought for 
financial and status parity with crafts- 
men. This refutes Baldamus’s ingeni- 
ous yet over-simplified theory that all 
conflicts involve the ‘effort-bargain’. 
Greatest conflict occurs when differ- 
ences exist ‘on both .. . “effort” and 
“occupational costs” axes’ (p. 134). 
Reductionist theories must be rejected. 
Disputes develop as work-groups 
struggle (against both management 
and themselves) to maintain or en- 
large their economic ‘share’ in chang- 
ing market situations. Eldridge goes 
further; ‘there is no universally ap- 
plicable explanation of industrial un- 
rest’ (p. 10). 

Conflict resolution depends not only 
on historical and market factors. In- 
numerable examples of the import- 
ance of group perceptions, norms and. 
ideologies, bolstered by citations from 
Coser, Merton and Dunlop are given. 
A working synthesis of zero-sum and 
vector-sum power relations exists in 
shipbuilding where ‘the balance of 
power was built into a normative 
system of conflict regulation’ (p. 9). 
Mediation in the building industry is 
examined in terms of Lockwood’s dis- 
tinction between judicial and political 
arbitration. All this discussion is ad 
hoc, not systematic. Industrial har- 
mony (by international standards) in 
steel is described, not explained. To 
stress the ‘interaction of cultural, eco- 
nomic and organizational factors’ (p. 
8) is hardly helpful. 

Eldridge has made a valuable con- 
tribution to a backward area of 
British sociology. A final chapter syn- 
thesizing his many insights would 
have ensured a theoretical milestone. 

John Crutchley 
Enfield College of Technology 
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The Idea of Progress 
Charles Van Doren New York 


Praeger 1967 xvii+497 pp. n/p 


The Idea of Progress: History and 
Society 

Sidney Pollard London Watts (New 
Thinker’s Library) 1968 x+215 pp. 
15S. 


These two volumes illustrate two very 
different styles of the history of social 
thought and the relative failure of the 
first compared with the relative suc- 
cess of the second is most instructive 
to those who wish to understand the 
development of the ideas and theories 
on which modern sociology is largely 
founded. 

Van Doren, in nearly a quarter of 
a million words, analytically distin- 
guishes fifteen main forms of theories 
of progress and nine main forms of 
the denial of progress. Each version 
of progress is prefixed by a list of 
thinkers who advance it: for example 
Fourier, Hobhouse and Arthur C. 
Clarke, all ‘maintain that progress 
mainly results from man’s use of 
reason’ (p. 58), while Comte, Piaget 
and Freud argue that progress occurs 
because man ‘uses his inherited know- 
ledge in a superior way’ (p. 42). The 
author provides his own comment on 
this extremely suspect pigeon-holing 
method when he says, on identifying 
Hegel as a conflict, natural principle, 
cosmogenic progress theorist, ‘It was 
necessary to make a rather arbitrary 
decision as to the group in which to 
place him’ (p. 93)! The book is 
riddled with such arbitrary decisions, 
simply because most theories of pro- 
gress overlap two or more of Van 
Doren’s analytical types. The typology, 
therefore, is of little or no value, and 
the attempt to force loosely con- 
structed theories of progress into neat 
either-or categories can only lead to 
confusion. 

The second part of the book, an 
attempt to clarify “The Special Con- 
troversy about Progress’, revolves 
around the distinction between pro- 
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gress in institutions and progress in 
human nature, which Van Doren 
takes to be useful. Yet on p. 287 he 
states that ‘progress authors seem to 
find it hard to conceive of progress 
in human nature occurring without 
any parallel or consequent progress in 
institutions’, 

The book ends with chapters on 
progress in institutions, knowledge, 
technology, economy, polity, morality 
and Fine Arts—each of which succeeds 
in begging the most important ques- 
tions of progress. 

Repetitions and inaccuracies and 
omissions abound in this work, but 
Mr. Van Doren alone cannot be 
blamed, for it is ‘the culmination of 
four years of exhaustive research by 
the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search’, as the jacket tells us. Quota- 
tions from Calder (pp. 353, 367), 
Trotsky (266, 468), and E. H. Carr 
(38-9, 305, 329, 359) are repeated word 
for word; Abbé de Saint-Pierre (p. 
391) and Bernadin de Saint-Pierre (p. 
470) are different people; and Poprer’s 
Of Clouds and Clocks makes much of 
pp. 211-15 redundant. Finally, no 
work on progress can claim to be 
‘exhaustive’ which ignores, to mention 
only a few, Bodin, Delvaille and 
Pareto, although the bibliography is 
generally excellent. 

The greatest merit of Pollard’s 
book is that it corrects Van Dorzn’s 
greatest defect. As his subtitle indi- 
cates, Pollard deals with the idea of 
progress in historical and social terms. 
This is the second way of writing 
about social thought: to discuss ideas 
in terms of historical-social change. 
For the idea of progress this method 
is absolutely necessary, though to say 
this is not necessarily to commit cne- 
self to a full acceptance of the tradi- 
tional ‘sociology of knowledge’. 

Pollard, an economic historian. is 
concerned with the relations between 
progress and economic growth, and 
there is much in this small volume 
that will interest the sociologist of 
development. 

The general tone of rather un- 
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bridled optimism, on the present as 
well as the future is, however, ques- 
tionable. Does ‘the large majority of 
the world assume that [progress] is 
bound to occur’ (p. 187); and is a 
social recognition of technological 
success ‘all that is required to sustain 
a belief in progress’ (p. 155)? Pollard 
himself exposes the doubtful validity 
of these statements; he says ‘a Con- 
dorcet or a Godwin might not be dis- 
satisfied, were he to visit the world 
today’ (p. 183) and ‘there is the fact 
of unregenerate brutality and callous- 
ness, in virtually our own day, to deny 
in total the vision of Godwin and 
Condorcet’ (p. 192). 

Thus, chapter IV, ‘A Digression: 
Doubters and Pessimists’ is the weakest 
link in a generally reliable discus- 
sion. The twentieth-century scepticism 
about previous theories of progress is 
not merely a digression; the works of 
Weber and Pareto, Ellul and Marcuse, 
Sorokin and Parsons, in different ways 
covering the most important issues of 
modern sociology, are all denials of 
earlier notions of progress—properly 
seen as a value-judgment and replaced 
by others. 

The real point, however, is not to 
interpret the idea of progress but to 
change it into a tool viable for ana- 
lysing the social world. Neither Van 
Doren nor Pollard succeed in doing 
this. 

Leslie Sklair 
London School of Economics 


The Political Context of Sociology 
Leon Bramson Princeton University 
Press (O.U.P.) 1967 xiii+164 pp. 155. 


It is odd that sociologists, with their 
awareness of the links between forms 
of thought and other social phenom- 
ena, should have produced so few 
studies of the relationship between 
their own discipline and its social 
context. It is also indicative of the 
way in which methodological impera- 
tives are nowadays regarded as the 
prime, if not the sole dynamic ele- 


ment in the development of sociology. 
Against this tendency, it is at least 
arguable that the shape and content 
of sociology have depended primarily 
on the social and political concerns 
dominant at different stages of its 
history. 

The obvious example here is the 
problem of order, held by conven- 
tional wisdom to be the central con- 
cern of sociology. A dominant theme 
in Western social thought, it was 
imported into sociology in response to 
specific social and political events. 
Once there, it led to particular views 
of society and of the nature of socio- 
logical inquiry, which together de- 
fined the particular sociology we now 
call social system sociology. Thus it is 
only by looking first at contemporary 
social and political concerns that we 
can establish how sociology is likely to 
develop. 

If this is true, then the kind of work 
represented by this book should oc- 
cupy a central, rather than its more 
usual peripheral place in sociology. 
For Professor Bramson’s concern is 
precisely with the relationship be- 
tween sociological concepts and their 
social and intellectual sources. Since 
this is a second printing of a book 
first published in 1961, Bramson’s ar- 
gument is already familiar. His speci- 
fic interest lies in the development of 
the mass society concept and the effect 
on its meaning of the social contexts 
in which it has been used. 

Thus, he shows how the concept was 
first generated in European sociology 
as part of the conservative reaction 
against liberal individualism and 
popular revolutionary movements, and 
was then translated into an American 
context where it took on new shades 
of meaning and use because of the 
predominantly liberal and reformist 
tendencies of American social thought. 
As that thought became, between the 
wars, more pessimistic about the 
dangers of totalitarianism thought to 
be endemic in mass society, the con- 
cept recovered something of its orig- 
inal European meaning. However, the 
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balance between optimism and pes- 
simism was restored by research, es- 
pecially into mass communications, 
which revealed the continuing strength 
of primary groups and their leaders. 
The present situation is one of con- 
flict between the optimistic and pes- 
simistic views of mass society, the 
latter having been kept alive in Ameri- 
can thought mainly by refugee scholars 
from Europe. 

It is fair to say that the concept of 
mass society has undergone a loss of 
popularity in the last few years. The 
research it has prompted has demon- 
strated its flaws as an analytic tool. 
More important, the focus of social 
concern has switched to the related 
question of human control over 
bureaucratic organizations and pro- 
cesses, especially in the political arena. 
Nevertheless, the book retains its im- 
portance, both as an example of a 
type of study sadly neglected in socio- 
logy, and for its basic argument. 

This is the argument about the 
centrality of the problem of order to 
sociological thought. Thus, for Bram- 
son, the concept of mass society was 
not confined to the conservative reac- 
tion against liberal thought and its 
social consequences. It was common 
both to sociologists of conservation 
and those of change, precisely because 
it is one manifestation of the all- 
embracing sociological concern with 
the problem of order. Hence the para- 
dox of sociologists who are liberal in 
social and political matters, but con- 
servative in their sociology. 

It is undeniable that, in many cases, 
the mass society concept operates on 
both sides of the fence. It is also un- 
deniable that many liberal sociologists 
work with conservative concepts. But 
it is only a paradox if the many con- 
tradictions in their sociology are ig- 
nored, if sociology is seen only as a 
reaction against the social thought of 
the Enlightenment, and if it is held to 
be concerned only with the problem 
of order. 

This is not the place to elaborate 
the point. Suffice it to say that, for this 
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reviewer, the work of many sociolo- 
gists, past and present, manifests very 
deep contradictions arising from the 
uneasy combination of a reaction 
against the Enlightenment and the 
incorporation into sociology of certain 
elements of Enlightenment thought. 
In particular, there has been a tension 
between the problem of order, which 
arose from the conservative reaction, 
and what might be called the problem 
of control, which was at the heart of 
the liberal Enlightenment, This is 
the problem of human control over 
previously unquestioned institutions 
which stand over human beings. 
Bramson’s central thesis, then, is at 
least debatable. Nevertheless, it is a 
measure of the book’s value that it 
leads to this kind of debate. Its re- 
publication, particularly in the paper- 
back form which will make it widely 
accessible to students, is very welcome. 
Alan Dawe 
University of Leeds 


The Sociology of Marx 

Henri Levebre Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press 1968 about 200 pp. 
36s. 


Although the output of books on 
Marx in recent years has been volu- 
minous, relatively few attempts have 
been made to deal with his work in a 
systematic way as sociology. Writers 
have tended to stick to one of two ex- 
tremes, either fragmenting his thought 
into diverse categories, economic, po- 
litical, philosophical, etc., or else con- 
centrating rather narrowly on the ana- 
lysis and predictive value of his theory 
of social class. Levebre manages to 
steer between these two extremes and 
focus upon Marx as a general theorist 
of society and of the nature of social 
reality. The value of his very accurate 
but, in places, difficult exegesis lies at 
two levels. 

1. From the beginning he assumes 
the totality of Marx’s writings to have 
a theoretical coherence which trans- 
cends historical and chronological dis- 


junctures. His chapter divisions are 
based on differentiated thematic con- 
tent and not on historical periodiza- 
tion. He is thus able to locate the 
writings on social class and on the 
structure of capitalist society within 
the framework of a general model of 
society which Marx had formulated in 
his earlier writings. The rather schiz- 
oid division that has been made by 
some writers—including sociologists— 
between the youthful idealist philos- 
opher of alienation and the mature 
technological determinist must surely, 
after as exact and as scrupulous 
account as this, to be effectively dis- 
membered. 

2. He reiterates the theme of Marx 
as primarily a theorist of social action 
and argues for the centrality of the 
concept of praxis. Social action, he 
sees Marx as saying, becomes creative 
activity in trying to satisfy man’s needs, 
but in doing so transforms them into 
more complex and qualitatively dif- 
ferent needs which re-act upon action 
(praxis) and force men to change 
action in turn into new and historically 
innovationary forms. Human labour 
is the medium of praxis. The socio- 
logical study of work, the division of 
labour, and the social relations of pro- 
duction is a study of the societal con- 
straints which are placed upon alter- 
native modes of praxis, This study 
culminates, in Capital, in the study of 
the capitalist mode of production and 
the transformation of the use-value of 
human labour power into the com- 
modity value of the market-system of 
capitalism. 

Apart from this, however, the book 
lacks a necessary critical approach at 
the very points where the thornier 
and unresolved problems of conceptual 
usage present themselves, Why, for ex- 
ample, should Marx be allowed the 
licence of a double-usage of the con- 
cept of ideology (pp. 65-6)? How is 
one to reconcile the enumeration of 
seven or eight classes in the writings 
on the 1848 revolutions with the 
dichotomous model of class in capital- 
ist society? Merely to say as Levebre 
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does that ‘structural analysis must 
leave scope for the march of events, 
constantly changing circumstances’ (p. 
121) is more of an apology than an 
explanation. 

The most uncritical chapter of all, 
however, is the final one on political 
sociology where Levebre, quite rightly, 
points to Marx as a critical analyst of 
state bureaucracy in the little-known 
and untranslated Kritik des Hegels- 
chen Staatrechts of 1843. In doing so, 
however, he merely throws light on 
the discrepancy between the analysis 
of the relations of state and civil so- 
ciety in Germany and the absence of 
any critical analysis of the state within 
the framework of capitalist society 
(England). In the latter instance where 
Marx was no longer inverting Hegel 
but superseding the political econom- 
ists there is hardly any mention of 
the bureaucratic phenomenon. Levebre 
moreover is unable to argue his way 
around. these deficiencies by invoking 
such things as Marx’s profile of Pal- 
merston as an example of concrete 
political analysis, since this could per- 
fectly well have been written without 
any conception of capitalism at all. 

Finally one might mention a curious 
split in the book between the first 
three chapters which have minimal 
use of quotes and the last two which 
employ extensive quotations, Since the 
whole book is written at the same 
level of conceptual complexity—why? 
Also, actual citations of sources for 
quotes are somewhat erratic and when 
given merely as the Marx-Engels 
Gesamtausgabe, are not very helpful. 
All of which indicates the need for an 
exhaustive English bibliography as 
well as further translations. 

John Orr 
University of Edinburgh 
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Old People in Three Industrial 
Societies 

Ethel Shanas, Peter Townsend, 
Dorothy Wedderburn, Henning Friis, 
Poul Milhéj and Jan Stehouwer 
London Routledge and Kegan Paul 


1968 x+478 pp. £4 45. 


The idea from which this project 
sprang was born as far back as 1956, 
it took definite shape in 1960 and the 
teams went into the field in the 
three countries—Denmark, United 
Kingdom and United States—in 1962. 
The difficulty of carrying out com- 
parative cross-national research yield- 
ing results that are truly comparable 
is well known, and the organizers are 
to be congratulated on their achieve- 
ment in this respect. It made it pos- 
sible to assign topics to the various 
collaborators to write up, and for 
each of them to deal with the relevant 
data from all three countries, The 
book contains an invaluable stock of 
information, clearly and methodically 
presented, on the physical and mental 
health, the disabilities and activities, 
and, the treatment by medical and 
welfare sérvices of persons aged 65 and 
above. There is an elaborate study of 
work and retirement by Poul Milhgj, 
an excellent account of the financial 
position of the elderly by Dorothy 
Wedderburn and a carefully balanced 
assessment by Peter Townsend of the 
evidence about isolation and loneli- 
ness. 

One general conclusion reached is 
that the physical, mental and social 
conditions of old people—even of the 
very old—are not as bad as is often 
supposed, though one may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether some of the 
views now shown to be erroneous are, 
or have been, held quite as widely as 
is suggested—such as the view that old 
age and illness are synonymous. But, 
though the needs of the aged may be 
quantitatively less than anticipated, 
the services designed to meet them are 
both quantitatively and qualitatively 
inadequate in many respects. ‘There is 
a dilemma here. It is argued by these 
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authors and others that the elderly are 
a very heterogeneous group, and that 
the failure to handle their problems 
properly is often due to the habit of 
regarding them as a distinct end 
homogeneous category of persons, But 
improvement of the services calls for 
more specialization, and specializat-on 
can in some cases tend to preserve, or 
even to create, categories; it may mili- 
tate against that integration on which 
the authors set such a high value. The 
answer is two-fold: first, that one 
should think less about the aged as a 
class of persons and more about ageing 
as a process, and secondly that cne 
must specialize on real categories and 
not on artificial ones, like ‘old people’. 
Many of the practical implications of 
this approach can be seen in Town- 
send’s chapters on the health and wel- 
fare services. 

One naturally asks how fruitful the 
comparative method has proved to be. 
In most cases it is expressed in paral- 
lel tables in which striking differences 
are few and their interpretation gener- 
ally doubtful. But even when the ze- 
sults of cross-national study are addi- 
tive rather than comparative tkey 
are of value. The most ambitious at- 
tempt to offer a deeper comparative 
analysis is made by Dorothy Wedder- 
burn, writing about low income re- 
ceivers, and this is one of the most 
interesting and rewarding chapters in 
the book. 

It is claimed in the summary that a 
particular contribution of the study 
is ‘the systematic approach adopted 
towards the theoretical framework, 
hypotheses and definitions’. Certainly 
some useful definitions, or perhaps 
one should say indicators, have been 
developed for the measurement of iso- 
lation, loneliness, incapacity and so 
forth. And some progress has been 
made to clarify the concepts used in 
the study of the role of family and 
kinship, which occupies a considerable 
part of the book. But we are not yet 
in the clear on this, Perhaps the mcst 
basic problem is how far the ‘extended 
family’, and in particular the thres- 


generation family household, is an in- 
trinsic part of the family system or an 
extension which, though an inevitable 
product of that system, our economy, 
and our ethical values, is on a differ- 
ent institutional plane? When Talcott 
Parsons (in a passage quoted as an 
example of the views that this study 
has refuted) says that this kind of 
sharing ‘scarcely ever occurs without 
some important elements of strain’, 
and is not ‘natural’ in the sense that 
the nuclear family is natural, has he 
got it all wrong or is he merely exag- 
gerating a bit? And when we hear 
that so-and-so is much occupied with 
‘mother problems’, is this an expres- 
sion of social deviance or does it re- 
flect something that really belongs to 
our family system? 

2 T. H. Marshall 


Methodism Divided: a Study in the 
Sociology of Ecumenicalism 
Robert Currie Faber and Faber 1968 


348 pp. 63s. 


'The author gives a detailed account 
of divisions and reunions in English 
Methodism. He deals with the leading 
personalities and the roles they played 
and gives an excellent analysis of mem- 
bership trends. This is particularly 
good for its discussion of ‘M.P.R.’ 
(membership-population ratios) and 
its distinction between frontal and 
lateral growth and between recruit- 
ment rate and growth rate. He also 
relates his subject to social class and 
examines the conflict between lay and 
ministerial aims and interests. 

The book testifies to enormous in- 
dustry (and an impressive dedication 
in keeping that industry alive) in 
going through used and not-so-far- 
used material. Anyone coming to this 
book for an account of the develop- 
ment of Methodism is therefore likely 
to find here all that he is looking for. 
Further, this is assuredly (as the pub- 
lishers claim it to be) the most com- 
prehensive account of modern Method- 
ism yet to appear. And those chiefly 
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interested from the point of view of 
the current Methodist-Church of Eng- 
land discussions will find many valu- 
able caveats in the last chapter: “With 
few exceptions the rewards of ecu- 
menicalism have not justified the 
sacrifices,’ 

Some scholars (notably B. R. Wilson) 
have been interpreting ecumenicalism 
as a reaction to dwindling member- 
ship and increasing secularization. 
This reviewer has long been sceptical 
of this interpretation, and has felt 
that, if it should have to be accepted 
as correct, those who pin their hopes 
for expansion on ecumenicalism are 
barking up the wrong tree. Dr. Currie 
takes up a similar position: “A more 
critical appraisal’ (of ecumenicalism) 
‘ig overdue, for the hope that ecu- 
menicalism will be the salvation of 
Christianity seems illusory.’ 

This, I believe, applies a fortiori to 
the kind of extra- or supranational 
ecumenicalism that is in vogue today 
and which is not dealt with in this 
book (restricted as it is to a discussion 
of intra-national reunion among 
bodies which remained within one 
broad theological and ecclesiastical 
stream). Thus for a fuller understand- 
ing of the sociology (and politics) of 
ecumenicalism this book must be sup- 
plemented at least by Ian Henderson’s 
Power Without Glory: a Study in 
Ecumenical Politics (Hutchinson 1967). 
For Professor Henderson shows what 
very different questions arise when 
the projected union is between 
national Churches, with nationalism 
(for example) complicating the 
issue. 

If English Methodists do not dis- 
cern, in the current discussions, the 
hidden hand of English nationalism 
in its new guise of Anglican Imperial- 
ism, that will very probably be be- 
cause they are Englishmen themselves; 
but this does not mean that this issue 
and others like it are not a good deal 
more relevant to the sociology of 
today’s ecumenicalism than is the his- 
tory of Methodism in England. But 
with this borne in mind, Dr. Currie’s 
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book can be welcomed as a consider- 
able contribution to the subject. 

John Highet 

Robert Gordon’s Institute of 

Technology, Aberdeen 


The Sociology of Education 
Olive Banks B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1968 


224 Pp. 425. 


In her book, Dr. Banks discusses in 
turn education and the economy; edu- 
cation and social mobility; family 
background, values, the socialization 
process, and achievement; control of 
the schools; the teaching profession; 
the school as a formal organization 
and as a social system; and education 
and social change. Although the main 
emphasis is on the education system 
of England and Wales, there is a good 
deal of material from the United 
States and a smaller amount from the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries. Dr. 
Banks has in mind ‘the needs of the 
sociology student rather than the in- 
tending teacher. . . . Consequently 
some familiarity with sociological con- 
cepts and . . . some knowledge of com- 
parative social institutions has been 
assumed.’ 

The publishers see this book as be- 
coming a ‘standard text’, Dr. Banks, 
more conscious of the limitations of 
research in this field, says she has 
written an ‘outline of the growing 
body of knowledge on the sociology ot 
education’, and cautions the reader, 
‘no claim is made that this is the only 
or indeed the best approach’. Such 
diffidence is well urged, for while this 
book is valuable, everywhere there are 
aspects of the subject where it must be 
confessed that we simply do not know. 
And as a result any honest book on 
the sociology of education must read 
at some times like an annotated bib- 
liography of research completed, at 
others like an outline of research pro- 
posals. 

The best chapters are two on 
the family, values, socialization and 
achievement. Social class differentials 
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in achievement have proved an im- 
portant if distorting stimulus to Eng- 
lish research, but the line seemed to 
peter out where class correlated both 
too well with almost everything and 
yet not well enough for complete ex- 
planation. Dr. Banks avoids the trap 
of throwing out altogether class as an 
explanation, rightly suggesting that 
we need more research on how factozs 
such as income security and the pat- 
tern of income over time might influ- 
ence attitudes. She also succeeds in 
picking up the diverse sociolozical, 
anthropological, and psychological ele- 
ments of value orientation, socializa- 
tion patterns and achievement needs, 
and showing how these might ke 
fitted together in a coherent explana- 
tion of achievement differentials—no 
mean achievement. ` 

Inevitably in a restricted space some 
aspects must be missed out or under- 
emphasized. A comment might have 
been included on current poverty re- 
search where notions of relativity 
have obvious implications for mctive- 
tion in education. Many of the re- 
search findings in education migkt 
show better correlations if accourt 
could be taken of the extended family, 
the ‘sunken middle class’, and the 
division of the working class into 
‘roughs’ and ‘respectables’. And there 
is a lesson to be learned from the way 
in which recent relatively sophisticated 
mathematica] techniques, such as those 
used in the Plowden, Wiseman, and 
Douglas surveys, seem to conceal some 
rather naive value judgments, no-ably 
the tendency to view parental interest 
in education as something which can 
be isolated from types of school cl:- 
mate and interest in upward social 
mobility. There is no discussion af 
different class ideologies of educatior., 
of the working class view that ‘if it’s 
not there you can’t put it there, and 
if it’s there itll come out whatever 
you do’, which denies the value cf 
teaching and indeed runs counter to 
the whole idea of education in schooi. 
And surely it is time sociologists 
recognized that in using measures of 


achievement to evaluate the education 
system they are effectivély concurring 
with an examination system which 
gifted teachers regard as a major bar- 
rier to education proper. One of the 
most worthwhile tasks which educa- 
tional sociologists might set themselves 
would be trying to measure education 
rather than achievement. 

Often Dr. Banks is compelled to 
rely on American research, and there 
are gaps, notably at classroom leyel. 
The exercise is therefore rather like 
attempting to put together a jig-saw 
which we know to be incomplete, with 
a number of pieces some of which we 
suspect to be from different sets. In 
this, Dr. Banks’s book will help the 
student to find a piece which looks 
approximately the right shape and 
colour. But, as I am sure Dr. Banks 
would be the first to agree, this is no 
substitute for going back to the orig- 
inal studies, which is what the idea 
of a standard textbook seems to imply. 
Probably to give the student the ex- 
citement of encountering a variety of 
gifted minds at full stretch in dealing 
with the sociology of education, Dr. 
Banks’s book would best be supple- 
mented by a good Reader. 

Dennis Marsden 
University of Essex 


The Revolution of the Dons: 
Cambridge and Society in Victorian 
England 

Sheldon Rothblatt Faber and Faber 
1968 319 pp. sos. 


This interesting book tries to do too 
much. It is, indeed, several books in 
one. The first section is concerned 
primarily with a statistical investiga- 
tion of certain aspects of Cambridge 
education—closed scholarships, educa- 
tional costs, and social mobility. The 
investigation is incomplete and could 
have been carried much further. The 
second section consists of essays on a 
number of Victorian ` writers on 
university education—Mill, Matthew 
Arnold, F. D. Maurice, Sidgwick and 
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Seeley. Much of the material is 
familiar, particularly the chapters on 
Mill, Arnold and Maurice, and not 
all of it is directly related to the 
Cambridge setting. More cross refer- 
ence to Oxford would have been help- 
ful. The third section, which deals 
specifically with dons, colleges, tuition 
and social relations, is by far the most 
rewarding and original. There has 
been very little sophisticated study of 
the history of Cambridge or, for that 
matter, of any other university quite 
along these lines, and the conclusions 
have wide general reference to Vic- 
torian society as a whole. They are 
not irrelevant to twentieth-century 
discussion of related issues. ‘Student 
complaints about donnishness are in 
part attributable to unrealized expec- 
tations’ (p. 192). “The students of the 
1850s who accused the fellows of don- 
nishness became the new dons of the 
1860s’ (p. 194). ‘By creating men who 
would influence the direction of social 
change, they hoped to affirm their own 
importance and authority and regain 
their independence’ (p. 247). Dr. 
Rothblatt’s account of the emergence 
of a new group of dons who regarded 
their colleges as families and them- 
selves in loco parentis directs attention 
to the origins of attitudes which were 
strongly to influence much subsequent 
university history. Yet in twenty-five 
pages of epilogue, with some of the 
themes still only very sketchily ex- 
plored, Dr. Rothblatt veers away in 
still another direction. This time it is 
more familiar—‘the continuing dis- 
trust within Cambridge of the business 
community’ and the state. The whole 
of this important section deserves far 
fuller treatment if it is to be treated 
at all, particularly since in its last 
paragraphs it leaps boldly not only 
into the present but into the future, 
and for once brings in Oxford as well 
as Cambridge, not to speak of the 
United States. ‘On both sides of the 
Atlantic it is frequently said that in 
America business values, incentives 
and methods were impressed on the 
university, but in one of England's fair- 
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est educational institutions, anti-philis- 
tinism survived. The result, critics have 
said, is the failure of Cambridge, as 
well as Oxford, to play a vigorous 
role in building up the economy and 
facilitating technical change.’ To deal 
critically with what the critics have 
said involves at once a broader and a 
more searching investigation than is 
pursued in any of the separate sections 
of this book. 

The separate sections include some 
misconceptions. On page 34, for ex- 
ample, a footnote about the changing 
value of the £ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, very relevant to a study of uni- 
versity costs, get the national trends 
wrong, and it is dangerous to claim 
on page 235 that ‘most college diver- 
sity [in Cambridge] was simply a 
matter of emphasis and tone’. The 
account of Matthew Arnold’s thought 
is too descriptive and not sufficiently 
critical, and the concept of Victorian 
‘intellectuals’ which is used in the in- 
troduction of Arnold is itself a con- 
cept which requires very critical scru- 
tiny. Even the title The Revolution of 
the Dons, superbly memorable, begs 
questions about the nature of revolu- 
tion. 

Asa Briggs 
University of Sussex 


Sociology of the School 
M. D. Shipman Longmans’ Sociology 
of Education 1968 196 pp. 215. 


(Paper 155.) 


This is a small but very useful text- 
book, competently put together around 
a number of themes derived from 
sociological theory. It will be particu- 
larly appropriate for students in col- 
leges of education or in post-graduate 
courses for the Certificate in Educa- 
tion because the book is written from 
the point of view of a sociologist who 
has a rich personal experience in 
schools and who draws effectively from 
this experience. 

The book begins by discussing the 
role of the school in society and in this 
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short introductory section the author 
deals effectively with social change. 

The following three chapters on the 
‘Culture of the School’, the ‘Social 
Structure of the School’ and ‘Socializa- 
tion and Social Control’ are written 
using the structural-functional ap- 
proach while the next section utilizes a 
conflict model, I found this method of 
introducing theoretical sociological 
models quite effective but not without 
problems. In some cases, sociological 
concepts are introduced so gently into 
the narrative that they will remain 
hidden from all but the already initi- 
ated. In general I believe Shipman is 
right to sacrifice the definitional as- 
pects of concept introduction for the 
continuity of a text of this type, but 
this is something that could be looked 
at again should there be a revised. edi- 
tion. 

The book continues using theoreti- 
cal ideas as organizational frameworks 
for chapters. The chapter on ‘Order 
and Discipline’ uses Etzioni’s typology 
of organizations. While the chapter on 
the ‘Authority of the Teacher’ uses a 
modification of the Weberian typology 
of authority. In the last two chapters 
Shipman moves away from the method 
of presentation of the earlier chapters 
and the text loses something of its 
direction and persuasiveness. 

The book is marred by a confusion 
in the functionalism—conflict discus- 
sion. At one point Shipman writes, 
‘The social structure not only allocates 
and organizes individuals, it tends to 
regulate the conflict between them. 
This view is not that of Waller who 
analyses the school in terms of con- 
flict.’ This is followed by a quotation 
from The Sociology of Teaching, in 
which Waller reorganizes the existence 
of pupils and staff as conflict groups. 
Shipman then comments, ‘In contrast 
to Waller, the view taken here is that 
this division exists but is bridged by 
a shared system of norms,’ However, 
in a later chapter he writes, “Waller’s 
view of a school as a despotism 
is correct because however well 
the children have absorbed the 


school’s values, they still comply when 
their interests are really challenged 
because they know they will be forced 
too...’ 

Shipman’s remark misrepresents 
Waller’s position and in doing so mis- 
represents the conflict theorist’s posi- 
tion. The conflict theorist would argue 
that a conflict model is more useful 
(than, for example, the functional 
model) because the major regulating 
forces in society are produced through 
conflicts. Power and coercion are cen- 
tral to understanding which norms 
will be aceptable in a given situation. 
On a number of occasions Shipman 
erroneously implies that the existence 
of norms cannot be explained by a 
conilict theory (see p. 81). 

Incidentally the footnoting and 
referencing system has gone awry at 
the end of Chapters 8 and 9. 

Despite these shortcomings this will 
be a useful text in the training of 
teachers. It is an imaginative and wel- 
comed break from the normal run of 
textbook. 

Colin Lacey 
University of Manchester 


Learning Begins at Home: A Study 
of a Junior School and its Parerts 
Michael Young and Patrick McGeeney 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1968 
ix+166 pp. 21s. (Paperback 145.) 


This case study was prepared in an- 
ticipation of the Plowden Committee’s 
proposals regarding ‘positive discrimi- 
nation’ and the need for closer links 
between home and school. The auth- 
ors investigated a single London school 
in an under-privileged district. They 
attempted to raise levels of educa- 
tional performance and parental in- 
volvement and to examine the rela- 
tionship between these phenomena. 
The authors tentatively concluded 
that even amongst the poorest fami- 
lies educational interest is remarkably 
high but is seldom made evident. 
Parent-teacher relationships in Britain 
are exceptionally weak. When parents 
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are encouraged to participate in in- 
dividual and group meetings with 
teachers and to develop active interests 
in school work, their children’s edu- 
cational performance benefits. The 
authors point out that with regard to 
some performances these methods 
were no more effective than ‘ordinary 
class-room teaching’ and they stress 
the need for more extensive research 
to test their thesis. 

Young and McGeeney make their 
own value premises explicit, develop 
their arguments lucidly and provide a 
most valuable basis for future experi- 
ment and debate. They hope that 
greater parental co-operation can be 
achieved without unduly weakening 
either the ‘tradition of pastoral care’ 
or the degree of professional autonomy 
characteristic of teachers in Britain. 

Some key issues remain in doubt. 
These include the eventual reaction 
of poor parents, initially cautious but 
willing to co-operate. Unless new 
teaching methods come to be seen as 
enhancing career prospects as well as 
the passing joys of childhood in the 
slums, such innovations are likely to 
be interpreted as temporary distrac- 
tions for the future underprivileged. 
But schools alone are not arbiters of 
their pupils’ life chances. For these 
and other reasons it can be hypothes- 
ized that closer parental involvement 
with schools is as likely to lead to 
conflict as to consensus. One way of 
finding out is to start building the 
kinds of contact suggested in this 
study. 

Robert Pinker 
Goldsmiths’ College, 
University of London 
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Race, Jobs and the Law in Britain 
Bob Hepple London Allen Lane 
The Penguin Press 1968 256 pp. 555. 


The Coloured Worker in British 
Industry with Special Reference to 
the Midlands and North of England 
Peter L. Wright London Oxford 
University Press For the Institute of 
Race Relations 1968 xvii+-245 pp. 455. 


Bob Hepple is an academic lawyer 
from South Africa who has himself 
suffered imprisonment for his opposi- 
tion to apartheid. In the first part of 
Race, Jobs .. . he presents an over- 
view of racial discrimination and em- 
ployment in Britain. He then proceeds 
to discuss the English common law 
tradition, stressing its inadequacy as 
an instrument to combat discrimina- 
tion, and the various legal remedies 
which have, or might be, used by 
those who have been rebuffed in one 
way or another by employers. This is 
followed by a discussion of the Race 
Relations Act, of voluntary proce- 
dures and the role of government. 
The book is vigorously argued, eru- 
dite and, so far as a non-lawyer can 
judge, a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the legal aspects of the 
race problem. But, like many writers 
on the race issue, Hepple does seem 
sometimes to allow his passions to 
twist his judgment. He tends, for ex- 
ample, to stereotype all coloured im- 
migrants into the same pattern and to 
see them as part of the same undif- 
ferentiated problem. The census in- 
formation on the occupation of In- 
dians he rejects. It shows them to be 
in a very different and more privileged 
position than, for instance, the West 
Indians. On racial segregation he rests 
his case on a piece of hot rhetoric 
provided by some other highly charged 
workers in the field and overlooks 
more sober quantitative studies one, 
at least, of which must have been 
available when he was writing. In 
order, I suppose, to shake his readers 
into a recognition of the size of the 
racial problem he accepts—along, in- 
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cidentally, with Mr. Enoch Powell— 
the prediction of a British coloured 
population of three and a half million 
by 1985. Predictions of this sort can, I 
suppose, be used legitimately as a sort 
of political firework. But they are 
overhung by questions and assump- 
tions and in the long run I think both 
scholarship and good race relations 
will be better served if the details and 
necessary qualifications are all filled 
in, even though this will make for 
duller books. 

Dr. Wright also reviews the general 
situation, using it to provide a back- 
ground for the presentation of new 
empirical data he has gathered from 
observational studies and interviews 
with managers and others in a num- 
ber of industrial firms. He seems to 
have lain down his pen as long ago 
as 1964 and so has been unable to 
draw on the P.E.P. Report and other 
recent studies which bear on his 
problem. 

The picture which emerges from his 
study is that of a society in which 
race relations have not yet hardened 
into any fixed pattern. There is cer- 
tainly evidence of prejudice although 
managers who were reluctant initially 
to employ coloured workers modified 
their attitudes with experience. Asians 
were regarded sometimes with favour 
and preferred to West Indians because 
of greater diligence and amenability 
to discipline. The occupational levels 
of coloured workers as a whole tended 
to be lower than those of whites al- 
though few seemed to have had to 
take jobs lower in the hierarchy than 
those they occupied before coming to 
Britain and it is suggested that many 
immigrants have, in fact, gone up the 
occupational ladder although not on 
the whole into jobs in which they 
would exercise authority over white 
workers. 

Dr. Wright’s study was originally a 
Ph.D. thesis and he had, of necessity, 
to work on his own and with rather 
limited resources. Within its limits his 
study is, however, a valuable one and 
gives grounds for a certain cautious 


optimism in the matter of race rela- 
tions in industry. 

Peter Collison 

University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Children of Crisis: A Study of 
Courage and Fear 

Robert Coles London Faber and 
Faber 1968 401 pp. 5os. 


Tn all studies of the psycho-pathology 
of American race relations there runs 
a sustained interest in the effects of 
poverty, discrimination and violence 
on the minds of Negro youth. From 
the early writings of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois to Dr. Kenneth Clark, emin- 
ence noire of the 1954 Supreme Court 
desegregation decision, the bruises on 
the black psyche have been exposed 
and the Negro’s reaffirmation of Chris- 
tian and democratic principles ex- 
pressed. Children of Crisis, written by 
a child psychiatrist, documents the 
effects of the ‘integrative experience’ 
and explores the self-images and 
world outlooks of southern Negro 
youth who pioneered the integration 
of white schools. It is a study of the 
psychological adaptation of children 
to adult political crises, and is en- 
riched by theoretical insights from the 
work of Anna Freud and Erik Erikson. 

Through the eyes of the author, a 
white Northerner, a portrait appears 
of a momentous period in American 
history when Negro youth, and as a 
consequence white youth as well, em- 
barked on the reconstruction of the 
Southern way of life and the tradi- 
tional etiquette of race relations. More 
than 20 youth ‘walk to freedom’ across 
his pages. He probes each one to 
answer the question: How do child- 
ren, their families and teachers, 
manage under stress? There is Ruby, 
a six-year-old who defies mobs, ob- 
scenities and threats to integrate a 
New Orleans school; Fred, a militant 
of the beleaguered student movement 
project for voters’ registration; and 
John, who says: 


You don’t know how I can take it 
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because you haven’t ever had to 
take it. You see, when I grew up I 
had to learn to expect that kind of 
treatment; and I got it, so many 
times I hate to remember and count 
them. Well, now Im getting it 
again, but it’s sweet pain this time, 
because whatever they may say to 
me or however they try to hurt me, 
I know that just by sticking it out 
I’m going to help end the whole 
system of segregation; and that can 
make me go through anything. 


Modern history, observes the author, 
has had few precedents, short of war, 
of children involved so directly in an 
attempt to change the social and po- 
litical structure of adults. He finds 
that they not only survived but 
thrived; in fact, youth participants in 
racial demonstrations were ‘better in- 
tegrated psychologically and racially’. 
Definitive answers are eschewed but 
Dr. Coles concludes in agreement with 
Martin L. King, ‘Undeserved suffering 
is redemptive.’ Though there are 
many cultural and class values which 
separate this analyst from his subjects, 
there is a Fanon-iste theme that 
emerges at the end. Negro avant-garde 
youth are reinterpreting at the barri- 
cades the reality of their unconscious. 

Dr. Thomas L. Blair 
Regent Street Polytechnic 


Commitment to Welfare 
Richard Titmuss George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 1968 272 pp. gos. 


In 1958, under the title Essays on the 
Welfare State, Professor Titmuss pub- 
lished a first volume of the most im- 
portant papers which he had delivered 
during the first six years of his profes- 
sorship in Social Administration. Ten 
years later a second collection, Gom- 
mitment to Welfare, has appeared, 
containing 21 essays given between 
1960 and 1967. 

Acknowledging that, for better or 
for worse, Richard Titmuss and the 
neo-Fabian ‘school’ he has led have 
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both had a considerable influence, 
nationally and internationally, on the 
development of the subject as an aca- 
demic discipline and also have pro- 
vided the reference framework for 
social policies of the political parties 
of the left and centre, what does a 
comparison of the contents of the two 
collections tell us about the develop- 
ment of his thinking over the past two 
decades? 

Looking first at Part 1, in which he 
reviews various aspects of the develop- 
ment of social administration as an 
academic discipline, one is struck by 
the eclecticism which still pervades 
his approach to his subject, as it did 
when he gave his inaugural lecture 
in 1950. He still retains basically the 
historical approach used by his 
Fabian predecessors, for example, the 
Webbs and Tawney, who saw social 
policies as responses to the rival pres- 
sures of the disadvantaged and their 
allies on the one hand and the forces 
of power and entrenched privilege on 
the other. At the same time, he has 
not hesitated to borrow concepts from 
the work of economists, sociologists 
and social anthropologists if such 
concepts suggest plausible explana- 
tions for part or all of the behaviour 
which he is examining or for the ide- 
ologies underlying it. In the sense that 
developments have taken place, par- 
ticularly in the theoretical framework 
of sociology in the last ten years, the 
essays reflect the increasing use of 
sociological concepts in the subject 
matter of social administration. His 
own contribution to the development 
of social administration has been 
basically to synthesize such concepts 
in order to illuminate the nature of 
the choices, moral, social and econo- 
mic, upon which social policies are 
founded. 

About his own predilections for 
certain policies and his own general 
value orientation Professor Titmuss is 
unequivocal. Comparison of his earlier 
with his later essays shows that he re- 
mains committed, as he has always 
been, to the belief that the central 
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goal of social policies—that is, the 
promotion of public welfare—can be 
achieved only by affecting a greater 
degree of equality in the distribution 
of a community’s resources between 
its citizens. Hence, intervention by the 
community through its welfare and 
educational agencies is justified if it 
achieves this result. 

The other three parts of his book 
which deal respectively with ‘The 
Health and Welfare Complex’, ‘Issues 
of Re-distribution and Social Policy’, 
and ‘Dilemmas in Medical Care’, how- 
ever, indicate that during the last ten 
years Professor Titmuss has become 
much more aware of the difficulties of 
achieving objectives, even when these 
are widely accepted as desirable. Look- 
ing back we can detect in his essays 
an underlying belief in the inevit- 
ability of progress towards a ‘welfare 
goal’, a progress which could be re- 
tarded by the perpetuation of irra- 
tional prejudices and a narrowly con- 
ceived self-interest, but basically could 
not be reversed. 

In Chapter XIII he, himself, draws 
attention to what he believes to be 
the weaknesses in earlier analyses of 
the forces which were likely to affect 
the outcome of social policies. Among 
these he instances underestimation of 
the rate and extent of scientific, tech- 
nological and economic changes and 
of the extent to which the social costs 
of such changes would fall on those 
least able to meet them. In his view 
there was also an underestimation of 
the extent of obsolescence of ‘social 
capital’, that is, of schools, hospitals 
and so on; of the effect on people of 
stigma and discrimination; of the 
widespread nature of poverty and the 
combined effect of the educational 
system, Jabour market and housing 
market in perpetuating social in- 
equalities. á 

Conversely, he suggests that there 
was an overestimation, belied by the 
experience of the last decade, of the 
potentiality of economic growth by 
itself to solve the problems of poverty, 
by ironing out economic, educational 


and social inequalities. He also be- 
lieves that there was an overestima- 
tion of the capacity of the poor to 
manipulate the system so as to im- 
prove their own status and reduce the 
gap between their standards and those 
of the middle class. Thus, he asserts 
‘Universalism is not, by itself alone, 
enough: in medical care, in wage- 
related social security and in educa- 
tion. This much we have learnt in the 
past two decades. ...’ 

However, while he may legitimately 
see deficiencies in his overestimation 
on the need to provide universalistic 
benefits at the expense of considera- 
tion of the unintended effect of such 
policies on the most deprived, he 
cannot be accusing himself when he 
suggests that some of the failures ot 
social policies to achieve their stated 
objectives can be traced to overcon- 
cern with the effects of welfare pro- 
grammes on incentives to work and 
on moral values, an overconcern 
which he believes resulted in ‘nourish- 
ing systems of “policing” and “punish- 
ment” ’. Nor can he be accused of the 
errors of analysis which he suggests lie 
in ‘having sought too diligently to 
find the cause of poverty among the 
poor and not in ourselves’. These 
accusations might well be levelled 
against the social work, teaching and 
medical professions, and possibly 
against those responsible for adminis- 
tering the social services at national 
and local level; but it is hardly a stick 
with which Professor Titmuss should 
beat himself. Indeed, his stand against 
any tendency to attribute poverty, 
deprivation, deviance and delinquency 
to those who are labelled poor, de- 
prived, deviant or delinquent because 
they have failed to change in the 
direction which public opinion con- 
siders beneficial, accounts for his lack 
of popularity among policy-makers on 
the right of British politics. 

Amongst the latter, as he points out, 
nineteenth-century ideas die hard. 
Many of us, including Labour Minis- 
ters, are still prone to respond to 
popular pressures by exploring meas- 
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ures which would deter those who are 
believed to be ‘abusing’ the services, 
while ignoring what Professor ‘Titmuss 
regards as a greater danger of such 
measures, that is, their tendency to 
discourage the ‘legitimate’ user. 

To sum up: on the evidence of his 
papers over the last ten years Professor 
Titmuss has lost none of his capacity 
to take ideas from a variety of sources 
and show how by synthesizing them 
they can contribute to our understand- 
ing of the ideologies, structure and 
functions of a community’s welfare 
agencies and of the behaviour of their 
clients. 

Margot Jefferys 
Bedford College 


Theory and Practice of Family 
Psychiatry 

John G. Howells Oliver and Boyd 
1968 953 PP. 9 gns. 


In recent years there has evolved a 
fashion for professional publications 
with the avoirdupois and internal 
format of text-books arrived at by the 
questionable device of presenting 
either the results of a symposium, or 
the contribution of some established 
authorities in the field in juxtaposi- 
tion with some statement by the 
editor. 

Any such device is a worthy contri- 
bution in that it presents the student 
with a bibliography and an introduc- 
tion to the field. In this particular 
volume, however, the certainty both 
explicit and implicit, i.e. of the claims 
and in the format, are misleading to 
the student both for theory and for 
practice. This mystification is com- 
pounded by the device of using chap- 
ter headings and bibliography for the 
author’s 162-page description of his 
theory and practice, which are virtu- 
ally identical with those used for the 
subsequent 762 pages of contributors’ 
articles. The implication being quite 
clearly that the contributors were sup- 
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portive of the author’s thesis within 
the format of its presentation. 

Family psychiatry as conceived by 
the author ‘[sic] . . . is a theoretical 
practical system whereby the family 
group replaces the individual as the 
unit in clinical practice.’ 

Admittedly a very exciting trend in 
recent years, perhaps more widespread 
in U.S.A., has been the move away 
from the strict intra-psychic to various 
kinds of interactional model (Jackson, 
Haley, Berne, etc.). 

Family psychiatry falls into the 
latter category but has to meet what 
might be called the socio-politico- 
phenomenological issue of ‘what are 
we doing to'each other when we 
meet’. Goffman, Scheff, Szasz, Cooper 
to name a few, have discussed this in 
terms of the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to any institution, whether 
Mental Hospital, Penal, Judicial, 
Marital, and its capacity to serialize and 
dimensionalize and generally mystify 
the experience. The author has 
avoided this, the most trenchant issue 
of our time and one excruciatingly 
experienced by the family. 

Instead he buttresses the ethic of 
institutionalized medicine. The thinly 
disguised organicism of ‘the family as 
the unit of illness’, lends itself to the 
author’s central principle of Vector 
Therapy which with its dimensions 
and physicalistanalogies places only 
mystification between itself and the 
current medical dilemma of ‘diseases’ 
of unknown origin and transmission, 
highly probabilistic descriptions and 
problematic socio-political implica- 
tions. 

The author describes his position as 
‘applicable to the individual by an 
amalgam of Lewin, Gestalt psychology 
and cybernetics’—a parallel as difficult 
to perceive as it is to warrant, except 
in the most general terms. 

He further describes the family as 
a sub-system of the community. This 
may be a justifiable statement socio- 
logically but it is a questionable one 
from someone as charismatically po- 
tent as the physician psychiatrist, em- 
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powered by law to limit life and 
liberty and by society to judge and 
‘alter’ behaviour. 

I am sure some of the author’s 
claims can be justified pragmatically 
and I can imagine there was much 
relief when the angry father (p. 109) 
was removed from the family interac- 
tion and the son placed under the 
aegis of the mother’s brother, in turn 
under the watchful eye of mother’s 
parents. 
` The mind boggles at the socio- 
political implications of such ‘psycho- 
cratic’ intervention! 

Labelling is disclaimed but a prob- 
lem family is labelled as ‘one. . . 
socially harmful’. Ironically an article 
is included by N. Bell where from the 
point of view of a sociologist, he 
warns against forgetting the systematic 
considerations of the interdependence 
of the nuclear family and related 
families of orientation; or of the 
nuclear family and the surrounding 
society as a universal structural prin- 
ciple. R. Speck, another contributor, 
has elsewhere concentrated on ‘net- 
works’ and obviates the dilemma 
resulting from what Laing calls 
the concept of the family as hyper- 
organism, but these criticisms seem 
to have been expunged from the 
references while claiming support by 
association. 

I found this book tedious because 
of the absence of any internal con- 
sistency of thesis, other than the for- 
mat of presentation. I found it mysti- 
fying because of the sweeping asser- 
tions supported by copious biblio- 
graphic references, frequently of 
nominal relevance except when sup- 
porting a normative authoritarian po- 
sition. I found it disappointing in 
that the author has opted for trans- 
posing the family nexus onto a nine- 
teenth-century physicalist analogue 
while ignoring the more exciting if 
challenging implications of Family 
Studies for theoretical, social, political 
and phenomenological inquiry. 

In spite of the above criticism, I am 
sure that the book has considerable 


value as an introduction to the field 
and as a reference work. 

H. A. Crawford 

Consultant Psychiatrist 

and Secretary to the 

Philadelphia Association 


Mobility of Farm Families 
J. S. Nalson Manchester University 


Press 1968 299 pp. 55s. 


This is a dry but impressive account 
of a survey carried out in 1959-62 of 
a sample of 172 farm families in an 
upland dairy-farming area in northern 
England. The farms varied consider- 
ably in size and many of the higher 
hili-farms were small, poor and were 
worked only part-time. 

Professor Nalson’s initial concern is 
why farmers in such adverse economic 
conditions do not behave in an eco- 
nomically ‘rational’ way and move 
either to better farms or out of the in- 
dustry. He demonstrates that the 
answer lies in the complex interaction 
of the economic with demographic 
and social factors. The pattern of 
occupational and residential mobility 
which he discovered ‘consists of com- 
pensatory adjustments to a situation 
where a relatively fixed area of land is 
associated with a dynamic organism, 
“the family”, having needs and labour 
resources which change with the suc- 
cessive stages of the family develop- 
ment cycle’ (p. 214). Nalson shows 
how mobility depends on a complex 
of interrelated factors such as family 
size and position, sex, marriage and 
intergenerational interval, alternative 
occupational opportunities, the pre- 
vious occupational experience of both 
parents and the prospects of succes- 
sion to farms of different sizes. In 
contrast to many earlier studies of 
rural life he carefully documents all 
these observed relationships with 
statistical evidence. 

The balancing of family needs and 
resources through mobility is upset by 
changes occurring in the economy of 
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farming today. Over two-thirds of sons 
in each generation continue in agri- 
culture, but this, in the past, has in- 
volved a good deal of movement. In 
each generation only about half the 
farmers have succeeded kin on their 
farms. Nalson argues that this propor- 
tion is likely to increase as a conse- 
quence of increasing owner-occupation 
and the declining viability of the 
smaller farms. In the circumstances of 
family farming this must extend the 
time in which farm families are either 
over-worked or under-employed, re- 
ducing the overall efficiency of the 
industry and the living standards of 
those in it. He concludes by proposing 
a number of measures to encourage 
mobility within and out of the in- 
dustry. His findings rather than his 
recommendations, however, will in- 
terest most sociologists. 
Trevor Noble 
University of Sheffield 


The Political Consequences of 
Electoral Laws 
Douglas Rae Yale University Press 


1967 ixX+173 Pp. 455. 


Dr. Rae states in his preface that “The 
emphasis is on the cross-national veri- 
fication of certain hypotheses, | ex- 
pressed in propositions in the text, 
and not on the description of events 
unique to individual national histor- 
ies’ (p. vii). He uses aggregate election 
data from twenty western liberal de- 
mocracies for the period 1945-65. The 
book’s merit is its clear description of 
the various kinds of proportional 
representation, expressed in simple 
numerical terms, with examples from 
different countries. The basic variables 
are: the kind of ballot used, method 
of election (plurality, majority and 
proportional representation) and the 
number of seats in each constituency 
(‘district magnitude’). 

Two questions predominate; ‘How 
do electoral laws affect the interests of 
these parties?’ And ‘How do electoral 
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laws shape nations’ political party 
systems?’ (p. 4). Not all the implica- 
tions are analysed, since the main con- 
cern is with those aspects which have 
important ramifications for inter-party 
competition. The author recognizes 
that his book is not a general treatise 
on electoral law. It lacks even a brief 
historical outline of the evolution of 
electoral laws in modern times. Nor 
does it deal, for example, with the 
effect of such factors as ballot struc- 
ture on candidate-party relations. 

The twenty countries are classified 
on the basis of the electoral form 
which they take. One example will 
illustrate the pitfalls of such work. 
One category—‘large-district P.R.’— 
consists of countries in which each 
constituency returns large numbers of 
members to the legislature. The four 
countries concerned are Finland, the , 
Netherlands, Israel and Italy. Granted 
that they share this feature one is, 
nevertheless, bewildered as to the mo- 
tives behind such classification. 

Some of the propositions appear 
simpliste. For example, Differential 
Proposition Four states that: ‘Propor- 
tional representation formulae tend to 
allocate seats more proportionally 
than do majority and plurality for- 
mulae’ (p. 96). This is set out in terms 
of the average deviation of each 
party’s share of the vote compared 
with its share of seats. Such informa- 
tion is useful, but the proposition is 
somewhat tautological, given the com- 
position of P.R. in the first place. 
Even more damaging, he admits that 
the effect may be due to other factors: 
‘Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
determine the extent to which district 
magnitude, not electoral formulae, are 
responsible for the differences, It 
seems likely that single-member dis- 
tricts account for most of the differ- 
ence, due to the dependence of out- 
comes on geographic distribution of 
the vote under such districts’ (p. 96). 
What then are we to make of Differ- 
ential Proposition Four? 

Dr. Rae defines party system as: 
‘... not literally a collection of parties 
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—men, institutions, activities. It is in- 
stead the competition between these 
parties within a single political 
regime’ (p. 47, his italics). The anzly; 
sis of the number of parties, the vctes 
and seats gained, and a section on the 
way different methods disperse or con- 
centrate votes and seats (‘Fractionali- 
zation’ and ‘Defractionalization') is 
lucid and useful. Perhaps modern 
comparative methods have conc2n- 
trated too heavily on global categories 
such as ‘aggregation’ and ‘particida- 
tion’, on detailed case studies, and 
the compilation of socio-economic 
data. Nevertheless, the present work is 
not a genuine alternative. 

_ Chapter 7, which deals with district 
magnitude, proportionality and party 
competition, is the most interesting 
part of the book. The findings are 
unexceptional: ‘In general, high Cis- 
trict magnitudes are associated w-th 
multi-partism: many parties, compet- 
ing on rather equal (fractiomalized) 
terms, with the first party holding a 
relatively small proportion of the 
popular vote and legislative seats’ (p. 
123). This seems far removed from the 
‘stuff of politics’. We are also told that 
‘If a single pattern emerges from this 
study with the status approaching a 
“Iaw”, it is the persistent bias af elec- 
toral laws in favour of strong parties 
as against their weaker competitars’ 
(p. 134). Yes; but what does this imply 
in political terms? A work based >n 
‘twenty western liberal democracies’ 
cannot escape challenge on the nature 
of the comparison which is being 
made. 

Dr. Rae, a victim perhaps of the 
dissatisfaction with some comparative 
work, appears persuaded that he kas 
rediscovered a forgotten truth: elec- 
toral laws, and aggregate data, are 
‘hard’ facts to which we should pay 
more attention. True; but naive. He 
himself recognizes the contribution 
which writers such as Maurice Du- 
verger and Professors P. Campbell and 
W. J. M. MacKenzie have already 
made to our understanding of elec- 
toral and party systems. In a very 


short book—147 pages of text—he is 
no doubt right to stick to the clear 
exposition of his variables. But this 
leads to the inescapable question: 
What use is it? For the student of elec- 
toral law, the answer is—an interest- 
ing work which collects aggregate data 
and analyses P.R. and majority/ 
plurality forms. To the student of 
political sociology the answer must be, 
in my view, that whereas it can take 
place on the reference shelf—and cor- 
rects misplaced judgments of what 
P.R. is and does—it cannot live up to 
its claim to be a basis for comparative 
research. 
Dilys M. Hill 
University of Southampton 


Life or Death: Ethics and Options 
Daniel H. Labby (ed.) Reed College 
and University of Washington Press 


475. 


In the spring of 1966 Reed College, in 
Portland, Oregon, arranged a one-day 
symposium on “The Sanctity of Life’ 
with six contributors representing as 
many disciplines; their papers are 
printed in the volume under review. 
The subject was broad and vague and 
the papers have little in common save 
that they deal with some aspect of 
the potentialities of science, especially 
medical science, to modify or destroy 
human life. Mr. Norman St. John- 
Stevas, writing as a lawyer, and Mr. 
Paul Ramsey, writing as a theologian, 
discuss abortion; Professor P. B. 
Medawar discusses the possibilities of 
genetic modification of human popula- 
tions, laying particular stress on nega- 
tive eugenics, the possibility of con- 
sciously avoiding lethal or damaging 
recessive genes; Dr. Henry Beecher 
describes and condemns some very 
questionable medical research in the 
United States where people’s lives have 
been put in jeopardy or lost needlessly 
and he raises the question of the ethics 
of the editors of medical journals who 
are willing to report such callous 
experiments; and Abraham Kaplan 
speaks for philosophy. He is the only 
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contributor to the symposium who 
takes consistent account of the values 
and ethics of religions and societies 
outside the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Sociology was represented by Ed- 
ward Shils who, in a wide-ranging 
essay, reaches the conclusion that life 
is self-evidently sacred, that behind all 
religions there exists a ‘proto-religious’ 
view of what is ‘natural’ and what is 
‘sacred’ and that the sacredness of life 
is enshrined in this natural metaphysic. 
Dr. Beecher is the only contributor 

who produces some novel data. 
Geoffrey Gorer 


Zanzibar: Background to 
Revolution 

Michael F. Lofchie Princeton, N.J. 
Princeton University Press (London 
and Nairobi Oxford University Press) 
1965 316 pp. 5os. 


The Indians in Uganda: Caste and 
Sect in a Plural Society 

H. S. Morris London Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson 1968 230 pp. 50s. 


There are many similarities between 
these two books. Both are solidly 
factual (a praise-word in my vocabu- 
lary); both are in large part consoli- 
dating studies, drawing together ma- 
terial from scattered sources, notably 
including their authors’ own earlier 
articles and papers, which makes them 
particularly valuable for students. 
Both are well written, though Lofchie 
tends to be slightly repetitive and 
makes one or two tiny errors, for ex- 
ample when he misapplies the term 
‘dual mandate’. And, for the purpose 
of analysing and expounding the areas 
of society with which they deal, both 
make use of Furnivall’s concept of the 
plural society—that is, a society in 
which most people identify themselves 
and are identified by others as be- 
longing to one or another of a small 
number of ‘communities’ which are 
both culturally distinct and structur- 
ally differentiated from other ‘com- 
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munities’ and from the circumambient 
society. Both, accordingly, have some 
theoretical interest as well as consti- 
tuting notable and welcome additions 
to the library of Fast African studies. 

; J.E.G. 


Aspects of Modern Sociology: the 
Social Structure of Modern Britain 
—Population 

R. K. Kelsall London Longmans 
1967 ix+113 pp. 215s. and 10s. 6d. 


In summarizing the main demographic 
trends in Britain, discussing the ways 
in which figures are arrived at, and 
hinting at some social and economic 
implications of what he describes, 
Professor Kelsall has met a simple but 
hitherto unmet need in teaching. ‘This, 
he says, is why he wrote the book. 
His decision to concentrate on making 
assumptions explicit in offering in- 
terpretations and calculating estimates 
and projections (as in the chapter on 
future manpower) is good. With the 
help of this and his excellent refer- 
ences, students can thus use the book 
to launch themselves on simple work 
of their own, and to provide a base 
for updating the figures. I personally 
think that a little more theory would 
have been worth while, and here both 

text and references are weak. 
Presumably because of the expense 
(and even now the book is dear), 
Longmans have limited him to seven 
tables, two maps and no diagrams, 
which is silly. This means that he has 
to work difficultly digestible descrip- 
tive statistics into clear prose, thereby 
raising problems of selection and pre- 
sentation. But although one has slight 
quibbles here and there (there are no 
mortality tables, but one presenting 
the 1961 ten per cent sample data on 
scientific and technological qualifica- 
tions), and despite a slight feeling of 
descriptive thinness, he manages well. 
He is never obscure and never boring. 
G.H 
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Deviance: the Interactionist 
Perspective—Text and Readings in 
the Sociology of Deviance 

Earl Rubington and Martin S. 
Weinberg (eds.) Macmillan 1968 


422 Pp. 455. 


Sociological schools often seem to have 
natural histories. They pass through 
the stages of conception, proselytiza- 
tion and acceptance into orthodoxy. 
The interactionist sociology of de- 
viance has now apparenily reached 
maturity. It has been institutionalized 
in the form of a ‘reader’. 

The school’s main contribu-ion to 
sociology has been its emphasis on the 
importance of the social reaction to 
deviance. ‘Traditional criminology 
dwells largely on the properties of the 
deviant and explains his actions in 
terms of those properties. Interaction- 
ists, however, tend to examine the pro- 
cesses which surround the creation and 
enforcement of rules governing beha- 
viour. They argue that the forms 


assumed by deviance may frequently be 
understood as creatures of the devices 
established to contain it. 

Deviance: The Interactionist Per- 
spective is a sensibly planned introduc- 
tion to an interesting, if limited, style 
of analysis. The book contains fifty- 
four articles classified into four major 
areas: ‘the social deviant’, ‘the public 
regulation of deviance’, ‘deviant sub- 
cultures’, and ‘deviant identity’. It re- 
produces much of the significant con- 
temporary writing of the school and it 
is usefully held together by editorial 
commentary. As an introduction, how- 
ever, it is sadly divorced from two 
relevant traditions of thought. The 
first is the wider interactionist socio- 
logy whose preoccupations with the 
ideas of career, process and self- 
consciousness are vital to the subsidiary 
study of deviance. The second is the 
antecedent theoretical development 
which led to the present position. 

P.E.R. 


Helmut Schoek, Der Neid: Eine Theorie der Gesellschaft, which was reviewed 
by Martin C. Albrown in vol. XIX, no. 3 (September 1968), is being translated 
into English and will be published by Martin Secker & Warburg under the title 


Envy in Autumn 1969. 
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| Which is 
i The Justice? 


; JOHN WATSON 


Reflections of a London juve- 
y nile court magistrate of long 
standing. The leading char- 
acters are boys and girls in 
| trouble, the temptations that 
i assail them in modern society, 
and the mistakes and injustices 


of which they are the main - 


f victims. 


‘Fascinatingand readable book.’ | 


Western Mail 40s. 


| Freedom 
and Rights 


i A. J. M. MILNE 


{ The author conducts a philo- 
sophical exploration of freedom 
and rights. He investigates how 
Í much importance should be 
attached to ideas which in 


| the Communist world are re- 


jected as bourgeois ideological 
rationalization and which have 
not always been held in respect 
even in the Western world. 60s. 


Child Care: 
Needs and 


Numbers 


JEAN PACKMAN 

For the first time the problem 
of Children in the care of local 
authorities is discussed in detail. 


National Institute for Social | 


Work Training Series 42s. 
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Sociological Studies 
Edited by J. A. JACKSON 


An international series of papers to be 
published annually. 


l. Social Stratification 
Edited by J. A. JACKSON 


Contributions by J. A. JACKSON, 
ERIK ALLARDT, W. G. RUNCIMAN, 

S. N. EISENSTADT, EDWARD SHILS, 
MARK ABRAMS, FRIEDRICH 
FURSTENBERG, W. WESOLOWSKI, 
K. SLOMCZYNSKI, LEONARD BROOM, 
F. LANCASTER JONES and 

JERZY ZUBRZYCKI 


The first four papers consider some of 
the terms used to describe stratifica- 
tion: class, status, power, deference, 
privilege, prestige. The other papers 
study aspects of social stratification in 
particular societies, and include reports 
on recent empirical research in the 
field. 6os. net 





Comparative Studies 


in Society and History 


Edited by SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
and ERIC R. WOLF 


A forum for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of original research into prob- 
lems of change and stability in human 
societies. It sets up a working alliance 
between specialists in all branches of 
the social sciences and humanities. 
Comparative Studies in Society and 
History will be published quarterly 
by Cambridge University Press from 
1969. 

Annual subscription 60s. net for four 
issues 
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METHODS OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


Margaret Stacey 


An introduction to the techniques of 
social research emphasising the tech- 
niques of participant observation and 
techniques appropriate to community 
studies. Every type of technique is 
covered and here is a chapter devoted 
to the rudiments of data analysis and 
another to report writing. 

166 pages *20s/30s 


*First price: flexi-cover student edition 
Second price: hard cover library edition 
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THE MENTALLY 
ABNORMAL OFFENDER 
AND THE LAW 


Henry R. Rollin 


This book explores the Mental Health 
Act, 1959, in relation to mentally abnor- 
mal offenders. It explores particularly the 
difficulties of the conventional mental 
hospital expected to provide therapeutic 
services to an increasing number of 
oifenders referred for psychiatric treat- 
ment and the security problems that this 
treatment poses in an ‘open door’ com- 
munity. lt urges the necessity for re- 
assessing current psychiatric pees 
for this class of patient and the revision 
of the present policy of discharge from 
mental hospitals. 

150 pages *20s/30s 
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Anarchy & Culture 


The Problem of the Contemporary University 
Edited by DAVID MARTIN 


Contributors: Robert Chester, Bernard Crick, John Dunn, Rowland 
Eustace, Ernest Gellner, A. H. Halsey, Stephen Hatch, Frances Heidensohn, 
John King, Richard Layard, Donald G. MacRae, David Martin, Geoffrey 
Martin, Paul Rock, Ernest Rudd, Alan Shelston, John Sparrow, M. Trow, 
L. C. Sykes, Peter Wiles. 


‘Carries remarkable intellectual weight. Every one of the pieces was 
worth publishing. It is an onslaught on the mindless philistinism and 
intellectual muddle of most of the student protesters, David 
Martin, whose introductory piece is brilliant sociological knock- 
about, Geoffrey Martin (late of the NUS), Ernest Gellner, Bernard 
Crick, John Sparrow and Peter Wiles—all these writers have 
percipient, witty and sometimes despairing things to say.’ 
—TIMOTHY RAISON, Daily Heber 
5s 
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Organisational 
Intelligence- 
Harold L Wilensky 


A pioneering work which analyzes 
the use or abuse of both technical 
and idealogical “intelligence” in 
government and industry. 49/— 


Families of the Slums 
Minuchin etal 


An exploration of the structure of 
impoverished, unstable families in 
urban areas and suggestions on a 
new approach and treatment of this 
problem. 84/— 


Sociology of 
American History 
Hofstadter & Lipset (editors) 


VOLI: SOCIOLOGY AND 
HISTORY: METHODS 
Asurvey of the varieties of 
sociological techniques employed 
by eminent historians. 
Hard 72/— Paper 36/— 


VOL II: TURNER AND THE 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE FRONTIER 


The “Turner thesis” in sociological 
perspective. Hard 54/— Paper 27/— 
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The Disadvantaged 
Child 


Martin Deutsch and associates 





This book deals with the alarming 
problem of the high percentage of 
children from socially 
“disadvantaged” environments who 
fall progressively behind their 
middle-class peers, eventually 
joining the ranks of the drop-outs. 


Among the People 
Deutscher & Thompson 


Astudy of the poor and their 
relationship with the rest of 
middle-class society, providing 
objective data that helps us 
ayers as well as understand. 


distributed by Tabs Educational 28 Norfolk Street, London WC2 (01 “836 8626) 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF MODERN BRITAIN i 


Edited ty J B Mays ans M Craft 


A new series which offers an analysis of our contemporary society 
‘through the study of basic demographic, ideological and structural K 
features and of some of its major institutions. i 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 
John Raynor 


An up-to-date overview of the English middle class which pays $ 

particular attention to the last fifty years, and assesses the impact $ 

of the new middle class on the political system. 
April cased 21s, paper 10s 6d 













| POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
G Jones 


An introductory survey of the political system of modern Britain $ 
which explores the social factors which influence politics, deter- 
mine voting behaviour and affect the careers of politicians at both 
national and local levels. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Henry Clay Lindgren, San 
Francisco State College. 
The purpose of the book is to intro- 
duce the student to the field of social 
psychology and to present him with 
some perspectives whereby he may 
develop a better understanding both 
of his social environment and its 
relationship to him and his behaviour. 
378 pages 80s. 


PROGRESS IN 


PHYTOCHEMISTRY Volume l 
edited by L. Reinhold, Department 
of Botany, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and Y. Liwschitz, Depart- 
ment of Organic Chemistry, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. 
One of the aims of this new series is 
to help both the initiated and the 
uninitiated to find their way through 
the rapidly accumulating literature 
on the static as well as on the dynamic 
side of Phytochemistry. The inten- 
tion is that each chapter, as opposed 
to reviews dealing only with recent 
advances in a particular field, will 
include sufficient background in- 
formation to enable a non-specialist 
to obtain a clear picture of the 
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Culture and British economic growth 


THE PROBLEM 


Explanations of Britain’s low rate of economic growth are frequently 
sociological rather than economic. They refer either to British attitudes 
and values (amateurism, conservatism) or to particular institutions 
(trade unions, public schools, civil service) or perhaps to the British 
class system rather than to specifically economic variables. Kindel- 
berger,! for example, in comparing the different growth performance of 
Britain and France since World War II argues that ‘unlike France, ... 
Britain has not had an influx of new men into industry, spurred on by 
a revision in the value attached to economic expansion and progress... 
after the war Britain emerged with an enervating sense of having 
achieved a goal with little need to struggle on.’ He rates ‘leadership 
exhaustion by the war’ as a factor of ‘great importance’ in explaining 
Britain’s low rate of growth and ‘the doctrine of fair shares and the 
continuation of class divisions’ as a ‘moderately important’ factor. 
Levine? compared British ‘and American economic performance 
1880-1914 and examined many factors that have been held respon- 
sible for Britain’s ‘industrial retardation’ in this period, including 
natural resource endowment, size and character of market and the rate 
of population increase. He concludes ‘the technical and organizational 
lag in British industry was more than anything else a question of 
entrepreneurial responses; responses that drew their character from 
certain social and social-psychological circumstances . . . Specifically, 
he mentions the conservative traits of British society together with cer- 
tain other mores of the upper strata of British society which had two 
manifestations; the cult of the amateur and the relative neglect of 
science in industry. Examples could easily be multiplied; economists, 
politicians, civil servants, journalists all use similar types of argument.® 
Other examples might be given from the nineteenth century, since in 
100 years the explanations have changed remarkably little.‘ 

Despite the wide measure of agreement that the problem is, at least 
in part, sociological, many economists are still reluctant® to introduce 
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sociological variables into their arguments. Their reluctance is under- 
standable for the sociological explanations offered so far are on several 
counts unsatisfactory. For the most part they are opinions without 
empirical support, and often without empirical import, either, since 
they rarely propose testable hypotheses. It is not clear what sort of data 
should or could be collected to show, for example, that a nation had a 
‘burst of energy’ or what the state of its ‘national vigour’ might be 
except the rate of growth which they are intended to explain. Others 
offer unilluminating tautologies; British industry fails to innovate faster 
because it is conservative or fails to use professional experts because of a 
‘cult of the amateur’. They are also unsatisfactory because none are 
comparative except in a rather casual way, and since economic growth 
is itself understood comparatively—there is nothing poor about our 
present rate compared with, say, that of Britain in the late nineteenth 
century—so also it seems likely that the sociological factors alleged to 
influence growth can only be understood by comparative analysis. 

But if sociological explanations are at the moment unsatisfactory, 
this does not of course mean they are unnecessary. The influence of 
cultural values on economic behaviour in non-western countries is 
beyond dispute and prima facie there is no reason to suppose that 
industrial institutions in Western countries are somehow ‘beyond 
culture’ and organized by purely rational standards. The initial 
assumption of the argument that follows is that cultural factors do 
affect industrial behaviour and performance in these countries and 
there is, in fact, considerable evidence to support this assumption.* The 
effects of cultural factors on economic growth cannot be exactly 
measured but neither can those of other factors alleged to contribute 
to economic growth. Lack of precise measurement of their contribution 
is therefore no reason to ignore them. 

In this article an attempt will be made to identify some cultural 
‘factors that affect the British rate of growth. First, a method that has 
been used to compare the values, or normative patterns, of British 
society with other industrialized societies is presented; though here, 
comparison will be confined to the United States. A number of testable 
hypotheses that identify and relate differences in British and American 
industrial organization are then derived from the suggested differences 
in values and currently available evidence in support of the hypotheses 
is summarized. This is followed by comparisons with some other attempts 
to generalize about organizational behaviour in Britain and/or the 
United States. Finally an attempt is made to identify those differences 
in organizational behaviour that seem to be relevant in explaining the 
differences in the rate of innovation and growth between the two 
countries. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Comparison with American rather than German, French or Japanese 
organizations has one major disadvantage: differences due to cultural , 
variation may be confused with those that are due to size, not only of 
particular organizations but also of the economic system as a whole and 
perhaps with those due to the level of capital investment. This problem 
is not, however, insuperable, In his comparison of British and American 
merchant ships Richardson’ was able to hold size and technology con- 
stant, and no doubt other, similar situations can be found. The American 
comparison also has compensating advantages. First, data on the 
characteristics of American organizations while inadequate is still 
superior to that for any other advanced industrial society. Second, 
organizational structures in the United States are, according to several 
observers, ® less heterogeneous than those in France, Germany or Japan 
—hence, if evidence is collected from non-industrial organizations 
(which we would have to do if we wish to hold size, capital-labour 
ratios, etc., constant, or may prefer to do because data is more easily 
available) it is less likely to be misleading in the United States than it 
may be in these other societies. Third, growth of productivity in the 
U.S. economy has been higher than that of the U.K. for a very long 
period; Frankel shows that it must have begun to grow at a faster rate 
‘sometime between 1830 and 1860’.® Furthermore, higher American pro- 
ductivity has been measured in varied types of industry.?° If cultural 
factors were responsible for differences in the rate of growth both of 
these things are precisely what we would expect to find, i.e. very long- 
term effects, felt in varied industrial circumstances. Since neither have 
been found to the same extent in comparing Britain with Germany, 
France or Japan we can be more confident in the case of the United 
States that cultural factors are responsible for the differencesin economic 
performance. 

To analyse differences in the structure of and behaviour within 
American and British organizations I first propose the hypothesis that 
normative patterns in the two societies and hence within organizations 
may be compared in terms of three variables; achievement—ascription, 
universalism—particularism, diffuseness-specificity. These variables 
might change independently, though I find this hard to imagine since 
they are so closely interrelated. Here it is assumed that they do not do 
so, they are used to identify a normative pattern, they vary together. The 
variables are defined as follows: Achievement is a norm which pre- 
scribes that individuals should be appraised in terms of their 
ability or performance rather than in terms of given attributes, e.g. 
birth, class, educational background, group membership (ascription). 
Universalism is a norm which prescribes that individuals are treated by 
reference to general standards rather than with reference to personal 
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qualities and group membership which have a particular relation to the 
actors’ own qualities and memberships (particularism). Specificity is 
the norm which prescribes that an actor treats other individuals only 
with reference to the specific position they occupy in any given situation, 
rather than allowing other concerns to enter according to the exigencies 
of the situation (diffuseness). In this article I am not concerned with the 
interesting question of why norms and behaviour in the two societies 
should differ with respect to these variables, nor with the origins and 
previous use of these concepts.1? I only wish to show that they provide 
one way of ordering and relating many random observations of organi- 
zational differences and that by using them it is possible to deduce a 
set of testable hypotheses. It should be noted that the concepts are used 
comparatively, i.e. to identify relative degrees of difference and not to 
describe absolute differences in values and behaviour, 


HYPOTHESES AND EVIDENCE 


The basic hypothesis is that norms within American organizations are 
more achievement-oriented (universalist and specific) and within British 
organizations more ascriptive (particularistic and diffuse). Jf this hypo- 
thesis is correct, then we might expect, other things being equal, organi- 
zational structures and behaviour in the two countries to differ in the 
following ways. I consider these differences under six heads and each 
set of hypotheses is followed by a summary of the relevant evidence. 


1 Selection systems: hypotheses 


In the more achievement-oriented American organization where per- 
formance and specific job-related abilities are highly valued, the 
selection of entrants is more likely to be by tests that try to measure 
performance in an objective way. In the more ascriptive British organi- 
zations where diffuse personal qualities are of relatively greater impor- 
tance, interviews and personal references play a more important role in 
the selection procedure, since it is the quality of a relationship that is 
being assessed and this is ‘felt’ rather than measured. From this itfollows 
that British organizations will have fewer personnel specialists and 
employers and managers will resist control of their personal relation- 
ships passing to specialists who are not themselves involved in these 
relationships. Differences in role are to be expected. The American 
personnel manager will give more attention to selection, allocation, 
rating (including senior personnel) while the British will be more con- 
cerned with welfare programmes for lower-level personnel, i.e. those 
with whom management has less personal contact, Given this difference 
in their roles, it is also to be expected that the American personnel 
manager will occupy a relatively higher position and have more status 
within the organization than his British counterpart. The hypothesis 
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may be elaborated further. A successful ascriptive and particularistic 
relationship, unlike achievement relationships, takes time; it requires a 
period of socialization, it has a past and a future, zt develops. Consequently 
organizations in a more ascriptive culture are more likely to prefer to 
recruit members at an early age who are free of other loyalties so that 
the new recruit can learn (and accept) ‘the way we do things here’, 
They will also hope to retain them for a longer period of service; the 
duration of a particularistic relationship being one measure of its 
success. If this hypothesis is correct then we can expect that the mean 
maximum age at which employment is offered will be lower in British 
organizations!® and the overall rate of inter-organizational mobility 
will also be lower. In American organizations the age of the recruit or 
his potential length of service is less relevant as long as it does not affect 
his performance; and performance is the significant measure of success. 

Evidence: The importance of ‘character’ and the more personal 
methods of selection and evaluation used in British industry and com- 
pared with the tests and scales used by American organizations have 
been frequently described.2* There is no comparative data on the 
numbers of personnel managers though McGivering refers to the re- 
luctance of British companies to set up personnel departments, to the 
‘melancholy progress’ of these departments between the wars and 
describes how their growth during World War II was due largely to 
Government influence.!4 The higher status of personnel managers and 
the greater importance attached to personnel management in American 
industry has been described by Roberts. British organizations do 
seem to prefer younger recruits; only 23 per cent of British managers 
joined their present company after the age of 30, 43 per cent of American 
managers did so.!¢ Civil Service regulations are also consistent with this 
hypothesis; the normal maximum age of recruitment to the admini- 
strative class of the British Civil Service is 28 and other grades have other 
maxima, but in the United States Civil Service there are no age limita- 
tions whatsoever.1? 


2 Scientists: hypotheses 


Selection preferences may be expected to lead to differences in the 
treatment of science and arts graduates. If British organizations have a 
greater preference for the young, docile and ‘occupationally unsocial- 
ized’ recruit who will become an apprentice or management trainee, 
they will find the university graduate relatively less attractive as an 
employee1® and those with post-graduate qualifications, even less so. 
Since the potential employees in the third group are mainly scientists 
one would expect on this ground alone some differences in the treat- 
ment of arts and science recruits. But they also differ because the arts 
graduate inevitably develops more particularistic ties to his organiza- 
tion; since it is very difficult for an outsider to recognize what he can 
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do1® his career is necessarily tied to one particular organization to a 
greater extent than the scientist who has specific qualifications that are 
recognizable to others and hence transferable. In addition—the rela- 
tionship of the scientist to the organization is inevitably less particu- 
laristic than the arts graduate since he has a commitment beyond the 
organization to his profession and unlike the arts student his education 
has involved a degree of professional socialization.®° It may therefore be 
expected that arts graduates will be less mobile between organizations 
and also that they will have a better chance of promotion to senior 
positions in the organization. When it is recognized that scientists are 
necessary to achieve the organization’s goals their employment will 
' present problems to the more ascriptive organization. One solution to 
the problem is to socially and perhaps geographically segregate the 
scientists, i.e. in British industrial organizations scientists will be more 
often excluded from the executive ‘line’: there will be less mobility 
between R. & D. and management. They will be organized more 
‘professionally’, less ‘managerially’ than in the United States?! and this 
is a further reason why they will be less likely to reach the boardroom. 

Evidence: The indifference and even hostility of British business 
organizations towards university graduates in general has been fre- 
quently noted?? as has the lower level of promotion achieved by science 
as compared with arts graduates in British, organizations and also the 
higher rate of inter-organization mobility of science graduates.2? On 
scientist’s segregation within the organization, Carter and Williams?4 
report that British industry employs ‘far more of its scientists and en- 
gineers within specialist departments’ than American industry does which, 
together with the data noted by Kornhauser,*® suggests that they are 
organized more ‘professionally’ and less ‘managerially’ than in the 
United States, 


3 Authority and communication: hypotheses 


Organizations in the two countries will also differ in their patterns of 
authority and communication. If status differences are more diffuse and 
ascriptive in British organizations then it may be expected that auth- 
ority will be more permanent and stable; it is upheld at many more 
points (diffusely), it is ‘given’, self-evident (ascriptive). Authority in 
American organizations, however, is to a greater extent legitimized by 
and dependent on performance and is hence more tentative and pre- 
carious;*® performance varies and it is something subordinates among 
others can assess. Decisions in American organizations are therefore 
more likely to be justified by giving relevant information, by taking into 
account subordinates’ objections, explaining the reasons behind the 
decision, and moreover, they are justified publicly. If this is so, then 
there will be within American organizations more communication 
between levels of the organization hierarchy; in British organizations 
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this communication will be unnecessary; in extreme cases explanations 
to subordinates may even be taken as a sign that authority is lacking. 
Indices of these differences will be found in the interior design of the 
organization’s plant; in American offices there will be fewer physical or 
‘psychological’ barriers to communication, e.g. more ‘open plan’ 
offices, more identifiable and hence navigable channels of communica- 
tion, fewer signs of status differences, They will also employ more 
executive specialists in information, explanation and justification, i.e. 
public relations officers. 

Evidence: Observers have frequently noticed a more ‘friendly’ atmo- 
sphere in American organizations which, in my opinion, is an expected 
consequence of the hypothesis of the different nature of authority in 
American organizations—‘The American businessman must appear 
both friendly and accessible, qualities which are symbolized by the 
universal use of first names—Hiya Bill to the president and by the ever- 
open office door’.?? Aboard merchant ships Richardson found that 
‘British crews realize and accept the authority of competent persons and 
are not as fearful of the misuse of authority as the Americans. This 
acceptance of authority is closely related to acceptance of social strati- 
fication and the symbols of these differences.’ The men did not wish to 
mix with officers; ‘Social distance was accepted as a matter of course’. 
Among American crews ‘a far greater fear and suspicion of authority 
appears to exist. Social stratification is not widely accepted and is 
often denied.’2® Shil??? comparison of attitudes to secrecy in Britain 
and America is in some ways similar to the argument above and his 
observations give further support to the hypothesis. On the practice of 
public relations, published data is scarce, but there is no doubt that ‘it 
developed earliest and has reached its fullest growth in the United 
States’, 9° 


4, Definition of roles: hypotheses 


If specificity is part of the normative pattern that is relatively stronger 
in American culture, then American organizations will have: first, more 
‘organization manuals’ (which describe the organization rules, the 
nature and hierarchy of roles, the qualifications necessary to occupy 
certain positions, ladders of promotion, etc.);** second, more manage- 
ment development programmes (which attempt to specify future role- 
tasks and to ensure that managers have the relevant experience and - 
training); and third, personnel will more readily accept work study 
(which attempts to precisely describe work in terms of measurable 
units and to rationally plan work roles). 

Evidence: On organization manuals there is no comparative evidence, 
though Richardson describes the greater ‘formalization’ of control—the 
detailed union contract, the rules for handling complaints and disagree- 
ments among the deck crowd aboard American ships, while on British 
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ships such matters are left to ‘traditional informal practices’.32 Manage- 
ment development programmes are found more frequently in American 
industry. The Acton survey of 51 very large industrial organizations in 
Britain found that ‘annual reports on managers and systematic talent 
spotting was unusual and so was any form of organized management 
training’ ** while Riegel in an earlier American study apparently found 
some type of executive development programme in all of the 50 large 
corporations he visited.84 On work study Granick claims that ‘in 
Britain work study seems to be given much the same play today as in 
America half a century ago’** and Roberts has described the differences 
between unions in Britain and America and notes that American unions 
‘do not oppose work study—indeed, they press for it’ and use it them- 
selves, 86 


5 Consultants: hypotheses 


Differences in organizational behaviour should also be observed in one 
particular type of relationship; that between consultant and client. 
Bearing in mind the previous hypotheses, the consultancy-clientrelation- 
ship has certain significant characteristics; first, it is initiated after the 
client recognizes that something might be done better or is done better 
elsewhere; second, the consultant role is highly universalistic; third, the 
consultant must be given a great deal of confidential information about 
the organization’s past decisions, future policy, etc.; and finally, the 
relationship if it is to be successful, must be temporary. Given these 
characteristics, it follows from the hypotheses above that the relation- 
ship is on several grounds more likely to be found in American organiza- 
tions. It is more likely to conélict with the ascriptive normative pattern 
and hence the British organization will be less willing to use con- 
sultants; if they do, structural strains may be expected. One adaptation 
to these strains will be to change the consultant’s role, i.e. to make it 
semi-permanent, so ‘he comes to understand our particular problems’. 
The test implication of this hypothesis is that British organizations 
will change their consultants (management, advertising, P.R., legal) 
less frequently than American organizations. 

Evidence: Management consultancies are of American origin; they 
were introduced to this country from America and as the pioneer 
student of the subject notes ‘the development of British management 
consultancy appears to have been greatly influenced by American 
experience’.57 On their use by industry in the two countries a 1958 
O.E.E.C. survey?! found that 34 per cent of a sample of American firms 
(average number of employees 190) were found to use ‘consultants when 
unable to solve problems themselves’ whereas among a similar sample 
of British firms (average number of employees 240) only 19 per cent did 
so, Lewis and Stewart have contrasted the gullibility of American 
executives to consultants’ proposals with the British businessman’s 
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‘sturdy belief in the value of his own opinions’.3° It Was argued above 
that if British organizations used consultants they would change the 
consultants’ roles; Granick’s observations support the hypothesis; 
British companies, he noted, retain their consultants for extended 
periods, so that they become almost a part of the company organization, 
‘a pattern [he has] never encountered in the United States’.*¢ On the 
turnover of various types of consultant I have been unable to find any 
data. 


6 Executive mobility: hypotheses 


Finally, there will be differences in organization members’ career 
patterns. It was argued above that in the more ascriptive culture there 
will be less inter-organizational mobility; a particularistic relationship 
is stronger, more permanent than a universalistic relationship which 
can, by definition, be filled by anybody who satisfies certain perfor- 
mance criteria. Hence, British organizations will be more reluctant to 
fire an executive whose performance is unsatisfactory and if they do, 
will be more likely to find him alternative employment or to compen- 
sate him. Conversely, British executives will be more reluctant than 
Americans to leave organizations that they find unsatisfactory either in 
work conditions and salary and it will take a relatively greater financial 
incentive to persuade them to do so. And while the American executive 
may move from organization to organization on his way up, this is 
likely to be a less successful ploy for British executives, arousing suspicion 
and even to be taken as a sign of failure. Following the differences 
already discussed, (in achievement and ascriptive relationships, in 
attitudes towards scientists and management-development) there will 
also be a lower rate of inter-departmental mobility in British organi- 
zations. 

Evidence: American executives have a higher rate of inter-organiza- 
tion mobility; only 27 per cent of American top managers in manu- 
facturing firms had spent all their working life in the same company, 
40 per cent of British top management had done so.‘ On inter-depart- 
mental mobility the Acton survey found only 13 per cent of British 
managers had changed their function in the course of their career; they 
have no comparable American data but observe that ‘job-rotation is 
not nearly so developed as in America’. 4? 


ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


Relying on published sources which are often not rigorously compara- 

tive, which rarely hold other factors constant and are frequently only 

impressionistic observations, does not provide a satisfactory test of an 

hypothesis. There is, however, one other way of making a preliminary 

assessment of the utility of an hypothesis, and that is by comparing it, in 
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terms of consistency and explanatory range, with alternative hypotheses. 
Unfortunately, sociologists have given so little attention to the compara- 
tive study of organizations or to the problem of British economic growth 
that there are few alternatives to choose; but three such comparisons 
can be made. 

First, ‘amateurism’, which is probably the most popular explanation 
of British economic failings. It has, for example, been used by Wilkin- 
son‘ who examined the effects of amateurism in a number of British 
institutions. He argues that the public schools are a reflection of British 
social character and that the amateur ideal is one of their basic values. 
But this raises difficulties. It is puzzling why one of the faults of the 
public schools should be ‘they mirror too faithfully the professional life’ 
and why ‘vocationally, the public schools felt responsible for supplying 
a small number of professions’.4« The attempt to apply the concept 
comparatively would lead to more confusion: ‘what could be truer to 
the amateur spirit than the jury system?’£5 asks Wilkinson. But the 
United States makes greater use of the jury system than Britain, Is it 
therefore more amateur? In ary case, it might equally well be argued 
that Britain is a society with a strong professional rather than amateur 
tradition. Compared with other countries British professions are remark- 
able for their power and autonomy.“ Indirectly, the evidence above 
Suggests that British industrial scientists are organized more ‘pro- 
fessionally’ than in the United States. Moreover, the explanatory range 
of the concept ‘amateur’ is limited; to complete his explanation Wilkin- 
son has to suppose a large number of other British traits, instinctive 
loyalty, worship of tradition, respect for opinion, etc. For all of these 
reasons, the use of ‘amateurism’ to describe the characteristics of British 
organizations and to compare them with the professionalism elsewhere 
seems to be of limited value and for the most part confusing. 

A second comparison can be made with Whyte’s description of the 
emerging ‘social ethic’ of the ‘organization man’,‘”? one important 
aspect of which is ‘togetherness’, However, Whyte also notes that the 
inter-organization mobility of the American executive, already high, is 
increasing. The apparent contradiction is explained by Whyte in terms 
of a togetherness independent of any particular group, a liking for the 
corporate life in general.4® There may be something in this but it is not 
an altogether satisfactory notion. By the argument presented above the 
contradiction is eliminated; togetherness, the frequency of committee 
meetings, the ‘reciprocal disposition to oblige each other’, are all aspects 
of the open communication system and related to characteristic forms 
of status and authority within American organizations*® while the high 
rate of executive mobility is an expected consequence of achievement 
and universalistic values. 

The third comparison is with Lewis and Stewart’s®° explanation of 
the differences between British and American managerial behaviour. 
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Implicitly they assume that each major group of institutions has its own 
values; there are, for example, business values, political values, religious 
values and so on. They argue that business values are of relatively 
greater strength in the United States. American executives are said to 
live only for business; they are committed to the organization and 
completely identify themselves with it and hence work harder and more 
enthusiastically. Again this does not satisfactorily account for the 
higher rate of executive mobility. Following the hypotheses presented 
above would suggest that the American executive’s behaviour is not so 
much the result of his ‘commitment to’ or ‘identification with’ the 
organization, but rather of normative patterns that stress achievement, 
i.e. his self-rating and position depend to a greater extent on measured 
performance. He does not feel personally attached to the organization 
to a greater extent than the British executive; on the contrary, his ties 
to the organization are, it seems safe to assume, weaker since he is more 
ready to leave it. 

None of these generalizations about British and American organiza- 
tional behaviour seems to provide either as satisfactory an explanation 
or even as much supporting data as the approach suggested above. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DIFFERENCES, INNOVATION AND GROWTH 


The final stage in the argument is to specify which of the alleged. 
differences in British and American industrial organization would, if 
they actually exist, affect the rate of innovation and hence of economic 
growth. To do this the Anglo-American organizational differences are 
related to those characteristics that have been found to distinguish 
progressive, innovating, industrial organizations from static, ‘tradition- 
bound’ organizations.®! The relevant findings are: 


1 Selection systems 


A relationship appears to exist between systematic, impersonal methods 
of selection and rating and company progressiveness. P.E.P.5* found 
that ‘thrusting’ companies select salesmen by definable, assessable, 
proven qualities and qualifications rather than by loyalty, enthusiasm, 
etc., and that their managers are rated by performance and demoted 
or retired early accordingly. Carter and Williams, *? while not specifying 
any particular methods of selection, note that progressive companies 
have ‘a sound policy for recruitment’ and in addition that they will give 
their head of personnel a wide area of responsibility and a senior 
position in the organization. ‘The willingness to recruit staff at a later 
age is also a characteristic of progressive companies. 54 


2 Scientists 

Close and continuous cooperation between R. & D. and other depart- 

ments, between scientists and managers, is necessary if a company is to 
I 
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- innovate successfully,’ and so also, since it would encourage this co- 
operation, is the promotion of scientists to senior management positions, 
Carter and Williams note that having scientists on the board of directors 
‘while not a necessary condition of progressiveness is a characteristic 
frequently found in progressive firms and absent in the unprogressive’.® 


3 Authority and communication 


Burns and Stalker have noted the ‘insecurity’ of managers in ‘organic’, 
innovating companies and also that their authority is based on their 
expertise. They emphasize the degree to which the organic organization 
in contrast to the mechanical has a more open pattern of communica- 
tion; ‘democratic’ committee meetings that abrogate the company 
hierarchy for the length of the meeting; status and political barriers are 
low; superior-subordinate relations are marked by the exchange of 
information rather than the giving and receiving of orders and so on.®? 
Both Carter and Williams and P.E.P.** similarly emphasize the impor- 
tance of ‘effective’ communication. 


4 Definition of roles 


On the precise definition of roles there is some disagreement. Burns and 
Stalker found that it was the mechanical, unprogressive firm that used 
an organization chart and had a fixed, clear, precisely defined mana- 
gerial hierarchy®® while P.E.P. conclude, on their survey, that in the 
‘thrusting’ companies ‘individual managers’ responsibilities are defined 
in written job specifications and organization charts exist and are used’. 
Carter and Williams seem to agree with P.E.P. on this and also that 
management development programmes, work study and a willingness 
to use external training facilities are found in the progressive com- 
panies,®1 l 


5 Consultants 


The tendency to blame themselves rather than others for failure and the 
energetic search for information and advice whether from consultants, 
published sources of information or other organizations, are all dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the progressive firm.®? 


6 Executive mobility 


None of the studies cited specifically mention inter-departmental 
mobility as a characteristic of progressiveness, but all mention the 
importance of close inter-department cooperation!? and since the former 
presumably assists the latter it may reasonably be taken as a charac- 
teristic favouring innovation. 

If these characteristics of progressiveness are compared with the 
characteristics of British and American organizations it will be seen that 
they are more frequently to be found in American organizations. The 
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hypotheses tried to show that this is not by chance nor are they simply 
to be explained as the result of a higher level of economic development, 
or the larger average size of organizations, but rather that they are 
systematically and directly related to differences in cultural values. It 
could be argued that the organizational patterns alleged to contribute 
to a higher rate of innovation and change in American industry (or a 
lower rate in British) are not causes of those different rates but simply the 
effects. But this argument is implausible, for if these patterns are only 
effects of a higher or lower rate of innovation it would mean saying, for 
instance, that as a result of a high rate of technical progressiveness 
companies seek the help of consultants, or integrate their research and 
production departments, etc. It is surely more reasonable to see them as 
causes, though no doubt there is some interdependence between cause 
and effect. Overall the most significant differences between organiza- 
tions in Britain and America would appear to be those related to com- 
munication. All the research cited suggests that open communications 
within and between organizations is critically important for rapid 
technological innovation, but the communication network of British 
industrial organizations is remarkably disconnected and ‘closed’ when 
compared with the American. There is less inter-organizational and 
inter-departmental executive mobility, less communication between 
organization levels, less use of consultants, and sources of technical 
information; all of which are forms of information transferral and 
exchange. 


It would be wrong to conclude from this argument that all American 
organizational characteristics favour technological progress more than 
the British or that there is one cultural environment favourable to 
growth.®4 It has already been suggested that the more diffuse, unplanned 
blurred co-ordination of managerial roles more frequently found in 
British organizations may enable an easier adjustment to technical 
change and the experience of Japan suggests, either that the organiza- 
tional factors favourable to innovation may co-exist in different cultures 
or that there is more than cultural and organizational environment 
favourable to growth. The most that can be concluded from an explora- 
tory essay of this kind is that there is a case for more research; first, on 
cultural differences in organizational behaviour; second, to identify, 
and if possible weigh, the various organizational characteristics that 
encourage change and innovation and to examine their contribution to 
economic growth in a number of societies. 
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The myth of community studiest 


If community studies are to be undertaken they must be justified as 
one would justify any piece of sociological research, i.e. they must 
make it possible either (i) to test already existing propositions or (it) 
to explore for hypotheses within a given conceptual framework. In 
particular one must expect of such studies that they should provide 
data in answer to questions about how particular aspects of society 
work, which may be drawn tcgether to develop an understanding of 
the larger ‘how’ of social systems in general. Such can also provide 
the data upon which those theoreticians who wish to answer the 
question ‘why society?’ can develop their ideas. No distinction is here 
made between so-called ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ research, for whether 
the immediate object is to solve a practical problem or an academic 
one, the canons of sociological research are the same. 

In relation to so-called community studies we must therefore ask: 
(a) Are there propositions which can be tested in this context? (b) Is 
it a context in which one can explore for hypotheses and, if so, of 
what kind? (c) Is this a particular aspect of society the workings of 
which it is reasonable or even possible to isolate in order to examine 
the ‘how’ questions? 

In complex societies the critics of ‘community studies’ answer ‘no’ 
to this last question. If they are right, questions (a) and (b) become 
irrelevant. Question (c) must cherefore be the starting point. 

It is doubtful whether the concept ‘community’ refers to a useful 
abstraction. Certainly confusion continues to reign over the uses of 
the term community, a confusion which has been added to rather 
than resolved by Kénig’s recently translated work. The logic of 
Kénig’s argument supports the view that as a concept ‘community’ is 
not useful for serious sociological analysis. Yet in his conclusion 
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König retains the obstinate, but still mythical, remnants of the ro- 
mantic model, which he had so cogently criticized earlier. In one 
place (p. 180) his definition of community is nothing more nor less 
than that of a social group. In another he puts forward the view that 
‘community’ is ‘the framework within which the human being is first 
introduced to social relations beyond the confines of the family’ 
(p. 195). This is so vague as to be nonsense: there is no such thing as 
‘community’ which does this, at least not in complex societies. Various 
agencies are involved in this process of introduction, perhaps neigh- 
bours, almost certainly parents’ kin and friends (who may live next 
door or miles away), inevitably teachers and peers at school, perhaps 
the church, and so on. These institutions may, or may not, be locality 
based. They may, or may not, be inter-related. If they are locality- 
based and inter-related then there may well be a local social system 
worth studying, but one would hesitate to call this a community. If 
the relevant institutions were not locality-based, or were not inter- 
related, as might very well be the case, there would be no social 
system present in the locality at all. 

Nor is there any less lack of confusion in earlier usages of the 
term. There are, broadly, those who use ‘community’ for social rela- 
tions in a defined geographic area, and those who stress the sense of 
belonging to a group which ‘community’ is said to entail. In the ideal 
typical community the sense of belonging was said to be associated 
with the social relations within the particular geographic area. Never- 
theless, definitionally it is possible to distinguish those who use ‘com- 
munity’ in a geographic sense and those who use it in some feeling 
sense. 

MacIver? defined community as a territory in which the whole of 
one’s life may be passed. Martindale® has recently redefined it more 
sociologically as a collectivity which forms a total system of social life 
capable of bringing its members through the ordinary problems of a 
single year or a single life. Martindale has removed the geography 
from the concept community and has equated it with a total social 
system and with a total way of life. Stein,* on the other hand, has 
defined community as ‘an organized system standing in a determinate 
relation to its environment which has a local basis but not necessarily 
a rigid boundary’ and he is aware that large parts of the social system 
lie outside the community so defined. Thus, for some people a com- 
munity has a relation to a relatively small local area. For others, in- 
cluding Martindale? and Zentner® the community is as large as the 
nation state and the small local area is not to be considered, at least 
in Zentner’s view, as a community but as a local society. Martindale, 
although he removed ‘territory’ from the definition, appears to make 
the community co-terminus with the nation-state in western society, 
although his arguments show that not all parts of the social system 
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are cut off by the frontiers of nations, for social relationships continue 
beyond these. 

Here is the difficulty of any territorially based définition: what 
system of social relations can one say has any geographic boundary 
except a global one? (Even such bounds may not for long be meaning- 
ful: in measurable time it seems likely that some kin group will have 
a relative on the moon, with whom, one would hope, social relations 
could be maintained.) 

Those who stress the ‘sense of belonging’ may not even be con- 
cerned with a territorially defined group. Community is used by 
Stein, for example, in the community of two of psychiatrist and 
patient.” One also speaks of a community of interest, for example of 
academics, a community of interest which in this case is said to ex- 
tend beyond national frontiers. Community also has been used to 
describe prisons and other more or less total institutions.® 

Recently, a tendency has developed to use ‘community’ as a short- 
hand for all those social groups, institutions and relationships which 
fall outside the author’s immediate concern, for example, the use of 
community by Lockwood to cover non-work relationships? and of 
Grove and Procter to describe the social relations of the citizens of a 
planning authority.° In both cases there is a geographic element of 
some kind in the relationships which the term community seeks to 
describe. Parsons’ use of ‘societal community’ seems more complicated 
and no clearer than earlier terms. ™ 

The disagreement is thus not only about terms, but is about the 
concept the term is supposed to describe, a much more serious 
matter.1? For all these reasons one shares Hillery’s refusal to use the 
word community because it ‘embraces a motley assortment of con- 
cepts and qualitatively differen: phenomena’. As Pahl makes clear 
in his recent article on the rural-urban continuum" and as Martin- 
dale and Neuwirth point out in the introduction to the recent edition 
of Weber’s City,15 our concern as sociologists is with social relation- 
ships. A consideration of the social attributes of individuals living in 
a particular geographic area is therefore not sociology, although it 
may well be an essential preliminary co sociological analysis. 

Sociological terms, however complicated, should be derived from 
primitive terms which should, as Zetterberg has pointed out, relate 
to ‘actors and types of actions’.*® It is possible that we may also be 
concerned with the connections between social relationships and 
non-social phenomena, geographic, for example, but, given our socio- 
logical concern, ‘any attempt to tie particular patterns of social rela- 
tionships to specific geographic milieu is a singularly fruitless exer- 
cise’ as Pahl has said.*” This conclusion echoes Gans who says that 
‘ways of life do not coincide with settlement types’.1® 

What then is the point of studying social relations in a particular 
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locality? Would it not be better to concentrate upon an analysis of 
particular social institutions, e.g. the sociology of industry, religion, 
politics, family? a 

It should be noted, first of all, that there are two kinds of locality 
studies. One is concerned with particular institutions as they are 
manifested in a locality, e.g. the family as studied by Rosser and 
Harris or Young and Willmott. The other is concerned with the 
inter-relations of institutions in a locality, e.g. Gosforth, Pentredi- 
waith, Banbury.!9 It is the utility of the second kind of study that is 
being examined here, although it should be made plain that distinc- 
tions between the two types are not hard and fast. Furthermore, a 
study apparently falling firmly within a category such as the sociology 
of industry or the sociology of religion may be undertaken within a 
geographically confined area. Thus aspects of industrial sociology 
may be studied in a particular works in a particular locality. 

If one postulates, then, that one is not concerned to study ‘com- 
munity’ because this is a non-concept, but is concerned to study in- 
stitutions in a locality, and particularly to examine whether there are 
any connections between them, is it possible to argue that this is an 
aspect of society which one can isolate and which it is worth studying? 

Arguments against locality studies derive from a number of sources 
and are qualitatively different. It is said (i) that they are mere descrip- 
tion; (ii) that they are works of art, idiosyncratic and non-replicable; 
therefore, (iii) it is argued that they are of no use to a science which 
must be based on the comparative method; (iv) that they are com- 
mitted to a holistic approach to sociological theory; and (v) that they 
abstract from empirical social reality at a point where such abstrac- 
tion is neither feasible nor useful. 

There is, of course, no ‘mere’ description. Description is always 
based upon some conceptions: the vaguer these are, the vaguer are 
the descriptions likely to be and the less useful for hypothesis forma- 
tion. On the other hand, without observation and description there 
could be no hypotheses and no theory. There is no doubt, however, 
that as a body of knowledge, and perhaps particularly a science, de- 
velops one calls for empirical data marshalled in such a way as to 
make an immediate addition to the accumulated store. Dilettante 
description will not fit these requirements, but while we may have 
today description that some of us feel is misguided, there is no 
dilettante description masquerading as professional sociology. 

The methodological charge (ii) is a large one and relates to the 
whole nature of the social sciences. Three propositions are here taken 
as axiomatic in the study of society: (i) society is outside any one man 
(in the Durkheimian sense of exteriority), (ii) each man has a par- 
ticular position in society and (iii) each man has internalized a particu- 
lar collection of norms and values from society, involving attitudes 
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and emotions. These statements apply to the sociologist as well as to 
his subjects, affecting what he works on and how he goes about it. 
Sociology, therefore, like the other social sciences, in this author’s 
view is neither an art in the classic sense of the humanistic disciplines, 
nor a science in the sense of the physical sciences, but stands in its 
own right, with its own theories and methods. The utterly objective, 
value-free science is therefore a chimera which it is a waste of time to 
pursue. 

Therefore those who argue that there is an element of the work of 
art in any locality study, and particularly in one-man studies, have 
undoubtedly some truth on their side. But this element of the work 
of art enters into any sociological research. It is an element which can 
be more or less well controlled in any study. A highly idiosyncratic 
non-replicable study may be seminal, but cannot be used compara- 
tively. While imaginative insights are important for the development 
of any science, the most valuable researches in any field of sociology 
are those which can be used comparatively. This is par excellence 
the case in the study of social systems, which, if one accepts their 
existence sui generis, are larger and last longer than any team of re- 
searchers. It therefore behoves the student of social relations in locali- 
ties to use commonly accepted definitions for commonly accepted 
concepts, to collect and analyse his data in ways which are comparable 
with those of other scholars. To encourage such activity the BSA are 
shortly to publish the deliberations of their working party on the 
comparability of data. . 

One must be clear, however, what it is one wants to compare and 
how. Cohen has commented on the reductio ad absurdum of the 
holistic approach. Discussing the logical criticism of the holistic ap- 
proach that it inhibits comparison and generalizations he adds ‘imagine 
the difficulty of trying to compare the family structures of English 
and French society by examining not only every other known feature 
of the two societies but the way in which these inter-relate with one 
another to form a whole’. 

In so far as so-called community studies have been based on an 
uncritical structural-functiona_ approach they are not defensible (i) 
because there is no good reason to suppose that everything is con- 
nected with everything else and (ii) because there is even less reason 
to suppose that this should be the case in any particular small locality 
of a nation-state. There is no doubt, however, that some institutions 
are related to others: one would like to know which ones and in what 
ways. Studies of social relations in localities provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for answering part at least of this question. 

Thus the answer to the question (b) posed at the outset of this 
paper is that in addition to providing a milieu for the detailed study 
of any one institution or process, the locality is a context in which one 
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can explore for hypotheses about the inter-relations of institutions. 
Nor does it appear to matter much for this purpose whether a locality 
is isolated or not. The consequences for the social relations within a 
locality of changes introduced from outside have after all produced 
some interesting studies (e.g. Westrigg, Pentrediwaith, Barton Hill, 
Banbury).*+ 

Social relations must be seen not only in combination with each 
other but in the two dimensions of time and space. For it would seem 
that these two dimensions are not unimportant in determining the 
nature of social institutions. Thus, where marked local social systems 
have been identified they have developed in a relatively confined 
locality over a considerable period of time, fifty to eighty years at 
least, and in a locality in which all the components of social life are 
to be found. While Bales was not specifically concerned with space in 
dealing with the problem-solving process, he was concerned with 
time and saw the process to be distributed in time and distributed be- 
tween persons. In Bales’ view the distinction cannot be disposed. of 
even in the most abstract formulations which, as he says, ‘is very in- 
convenient theoretically’, the two resultant modes of conceptualiza- 
tion not ever being entirely resolvable into each other.” 

Arensberg and Kimball stress particularly the temporal element.?® 
While their use of ‘community’ and the way they conceive it falls 
among those conceptualizations which are here being avoided, their 
stress on time is important, as Martindale also recognizes. 

The main justification for the study of social relations in localities 
must rest upon the answer to the first sub-question posed at the outset: 
are there propositions which can be tested in this context? Associ- 
ated with this is, of course, the question ‘can a series of inter-related 
propositions about social relations in localities be derived from exist- 
ing empirical data seen in the light of general sociological theory?’ 
An attempt to demonstrate that this question can be answered in the 
affirmative follows. 

Some specific aspects about which it seems possible to speak at the 
moment are (i) the establishment and maintenance of a local social 
system; (ii) local conditions where no such system could be expected; 
(iii) some circumstances under which an existing system might be 
modified or destroyed; (iv) certain inter-relations between systems 
and their parts; (v) the interaction of local and national systems. 

The concern here is with what has been called system integration 
or functional interdependence, especially with how such comes about. 
This is of course also closely involved with questions to do with ‘why 
society’. Here I agree with Cohen when he says that the ‘only theory 
which is in any way satisfactory is that which explains functional 
integration as the largely unintended product of social interaction 
occurring over time.’?° 
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A social system is here used for a set of inter-related social institu- 
tions* covering all aspects of social life, familial, religious, juridical, 
etc., and the associated belief systems of each. ‘This is what many 
sociologists have called ‘social organization’ and bears some resem- 
blance to what Parsons calls the ‘societal community’ mentioned 
above. Each of the aspects mentioned, familial, political, etc., can be 
considered as systems themselves and are parts of any social system. 
A local social system occurs when such a set of inter-relations exists 
in a geographically defined locality. If there are no connections be- 
tween the major social institutions in the locality, that is connections 
which are specific to that locality, there is no local social system. The 
set of inter-relations which compose the social system may be more or 
less complete. A complete social system in which all institutions are 
present and inter-related is an ideal type. In practice all social systems 
are partial in the sense that not all sub-systems are present, or not all 
are interconnected if present, or both. Empirically, in any one geo- 
graphically defined locality, the likelihood is that there will either be 
no local social system, or some kind of partial local social system. 

The theoretical position of a complete local social system might 
well be thought to be open to the objections raised earlier against the 
concept ‘community’. This is not intended. The aim rather is to 
define a state, known not to exist, and to indicate the factors of which 
it is composed. Any one system may theoretically, or in practice, lack 
one or more of these factors and thus be a partial social system. ‘The 
sub-systems of any local social system may be part of, or connected 
with, systems outside the locality. A social system of a kind may exist 
with a sub-system missing, for example, there might be no family or 
kin connections. A prison might be one such. While it is unlikely 
that there could be a social system without a belief system, there 
could be a social system without formally organized religion. Simi- 
larly a social system may not have a political system based on formal 
political organizations. Theoretically, it should be possible to list 
systematically the institutions which might be present and all the 
interconnections. Against this model the presence or absence of in- 
stitutions and connections could then be plotted. Cohen’s concluding 
description of a Yemeni community would seem to be a good em- 
pirical example of one type of partial local social system exhibiting 
both partial internal and external connections.’ ‘The development 
of such a model should make systematic comparison between studies 
more rigorous. 


*Where a social institution is defined, following Ginsberg, as ‘recognized and 
established usages governing the relations between individuals or groups’,26 a 
definition which is largely consonant with that of Parsons ‘Normative patterns 
which define what are felt to be . . . proper, legitimate, or expected modes of 
action or of social relationship, 27 
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The concept of a local social system in mind here involves struc- 
ture and process. It involves not only what institutions are present, 
but the processes of their operation; not only which institutions are 
connected to which others, but the processes involved, Merton’s 
social mechanisms. Process involves movement and it follows that 
no social system is static. This I take as axiomatic. Processes take 
time and the dimension of time is therefore, as was shown above, 
essential to the conceptualization of any social system. In this dis- 
cussion time will be treated as an empirical condition relevant to 
the state of any local social system. ‘That is to say the state of a system 
at a given moment of time will be considered and the temporal con- 
ditions which have led to that state and what may follow will be indi- 
cated. This may lend some of the states referred to in the propositions 
a static appearance, but it should be understood that such states are 
to be perceived as part of a dynamic process. ‘The statements which 
refer to the conditions of probable, change should make this clear. 

With these concepts in mind and on the basis of existing research 
it seems to be possible to suggest the following tentative propositions 
about local social systems. The works used for illustration are prin- 
cipally British, but other studies have been taken into account in 
considering what propositions to make. 

1. Certain conditions are necessary for the initial development of 
a local social system: 

(a) The minimum condition is that the majority of the local popu- 

lation should have been present together in the locality for some 

period of time. 

(b) The longer is this period the more likely is there to be a local 

social system present. ; ' 

(c) Where the majority of the population have been born and bred 

in the locality it is highly likely that there will be some sort of local 

social system present. E.g. Old Banbury, Winston Parva, Zones 

I and II.?9 
But unless this condition 1(c) applies, 

2. It does not necessarily follow that because a majority of the local 
population have been present in a locality for some period of time 
that a local social system will develop. E.g. Winston Parva, Zone III 
(see propositions 21 and 22 below). 

(The empirical relationship between the development of a local 
social system and the passing of time is not at all clearly known.) 

3. Following from proposition 1, in a situation where there has 
been a local social system in existence one may deduce that: 

(a) When the number of migrants into a locality increases, there 

must be a critical point at which the increase will place such a 

strain upon the system as to prevent its previous operation. In this 

case if the system continues to exist it will be in an altered state. 
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The critical point will be determined by the number and/or type 

of migrants in relation to the host population. 

(The empirical conditions under which this may occur are not 
known at all accurately.) ; 

(b) There must be a further critical point when such an influx 

would destroy the system aliogether, that is to say social relation- 

ships in the locality would b2come dominated by institutions other 
than those of the erstwhile local social system. In view of the inter- 

penetration of systems considered in propositions 16-18 and 20 

below, it seems more likely that change of the kind indicated in 

3(a) above will occur, except in extreme conditions such as con- 

quest. 

4. It is characteristic of a local social system that some or all of the 
actors in the population to which the system relates play multiplex 
roles to each other. È 

5. The more institutions are present in the locality, the more likely 
is a local social system to develop because the chances of multiplex 
role playing are increased (sinc2 the number of statuses and therefore 
the number of roles is increased). 

6. Where there is a local social system there will be a structure of 
overlapping groups, as well as a structure of overlapping roles. 

7. The presence or absence of certain institutions produce critical 
differences in the type of local social system which may be found. 
Thus, in a locality which is entirely residential, only sub-systems con- 
nected with neighbouring and with familial and kin relations can 
develop. ‘The addition of workplaces to the locality not only increases 
the number of available roles, but may alter the characteristics of the 
relations between people and make possible, through the develop- 
ment of new institutions, a different type of local social system. 

8. Where any substantial imstitutions are removed the system is 
modified. E.g. in Pentrediwaith where the local social system was 
modified by the removal of work from the locality. 

9. Where any substantial institutions are greatly changed the 
system cannot work as it did previously, as in Banbury where new 
economic relations were introd-1ced. 

10. Critical differences are exhibited by social systems in localities 
where points of power in organizations associated with the economic, 
political and other major sub-systems are present in the locality. E.g. 
the continued presence of a local social system in Banbury in 1950, 
despite a large influx of migrants, was connected with the continued 
presence of some power points of the economic, political and legal 
organizations in the locality. 

11. Where local power points are removed the local social system 
is modified. E.g. the change in Westrigg, between 1900 and 1950, and 
the associated changes in the local social system, were closely con- 
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nected with the removal of points of political power from the locality 
and the shift in the loci of industrial (agricultural) power. 

12. Absence from the locality of. power points or organizations 
associated with major sub-systems may result in the destruction of the 
local social system and even also physical destruction, as in Old 
Barton Hill where the local social system included institutions con- 
cerning most relationships but not political power. Voting (and not 
legislation or administration) was the only political institution pre- 
sent. The area was razed and redeveloped, the residents being 
rehoused. 

13. If the size of the area which is controlled by the power point of 
any one major organization is increased, it follows that the locality 
within which a local social system containing the relevant institution 
can develop must increase in size. E.g. the area covered by local social 
systems which include local political power has already increased in 
the last 100 years. One may speculate on the consequences for such 
systems of the introduction of city regions. 

14. As with any social system, a local social system will have a sys- 
tem of beliefs associated with it. In a locality where there is a local 
social system these beliefs will be shared by many members of the 
populations to which the system relates. ‘The mechanism of this 
sharing operates through the multiplex role-playing and the over- 
lapping group memberships of the local population. 

15. Where a majority of the population of a locality do not share 
to any considerable extent common groups, institutions, beliefs and 
expectations, there can be no one local social system for that locality. 
E.g. Mrs. Patterson’s Brixton®° and Banbury 1950. Also Sparkbrook, 
where the consequences of the operation of the larger social system 
for social relations in a particular locality are examined.** 

(The empirical meaning of ‘majority’ and ‘considerable extent’ 
are at present not at all clearly known.) 

16. In any locality in Britain, not all the residents of a locality will 
be involved in the institutions which are components of the local 
social system, e.g. some may work, worship or play outside the locality, 
these being governed by institutions which may or may not be the 
same as specifically local institutions. 

17. Nor will the residents who are involved in institutions associa- 
ted with the local social system be totally encompassed by that system, 
because in no locality in Britain are all the points of power of organi- 
zations associated with the major sub-systems to be found in the 
locality. Much political power is centred in the national government, 
and the economic and religious systems extend beyond the locality 
and to some extent beyond the nation. 

18. In localities where there is a local social system, there will also 
be elements of other social systems present in the locality, i.e. the 
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local social system will not totally encompass all institutions and 
relationships present. E.g. migrants bring with them nationally legiti- 
mated rights to vote for local political bodies. 

19. Where there is no local social system, these elements of other 
social systems may show no systematic connections within the locality, 
or partial connection only, e.g. commuter villages. 

20. Where there is a local sccial system elements of it will be con- 
nected with systems outside the locality, that is, not that the local 
system as a whole is part of a wider system, but that its parts are 
parts of wider systems. Thus, while a local social system will have its 
own associated beliefs and cultural systems, the local system of beliefs 
and of culture will share elements of the beliefs and cultural systems 
of the wider society. 

21. Some structural and cultural features of a local social system 
may render some individuals socially invisible to each other. E.g. as 
Williams reports for Gosforth (p. 105) of two in-coming families 
‘their existence was, and probably would remain, unrecognized.’ 
Therefore, 

22. Physical proximity does not always lead to the establishment of 
social relations. Thus proposition 1(a) is a necessary, but not a suffi- 
cient, condition for the development of a local social system. There- 
fore, 

23. Physical proximity dozs not always lead to the establishment of 
social relations. 

24. Multiplex social roles develop where there is a small closed 
population because the members are obliged to play many roles to 
each other. 

25. In a large population, simplex role relations can exist. But 

26. If many members of this large population are rendered socially 
invisible then a small group within the large population may well 
establish multiplex relations. (‘This is true of the ‘urban villages’ and 
also of élites.) 

27. An increase in the number of migrants from an area reduces 
the number of actors available, increases the probability of multiplex 
role playing, and may also leac to the modification and possible des- 
truction of a previously existing social system. 

(Empirical evidence is lacking here.) 

28. Where a local social system is present there tends to be a con- 
vergence of the élites within the system, that is, a tendency to the 
development of a total social status in the locality. 

2g. ‘The social relationships of people in the population to which 
the local social system relates include those of conflict as well as co- 
operation. E.g. Pentrediwaith, Banbury. 

30. Indifference to each other among people in a population, i.e. 
a lack of concern about relaticnships or an absence of relationships 
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indicates a weak local social system or that no such social system is 
present. 

31. Given that in ony one locality there are persons not involved in 
the local social system (proposition 16) and that elements of other 
systems will be present (proposition 18) the local social system will be 
sensitive to any changes which take place in these social systems out- 
side itself. This sensitivity is increased because of the connection of 
parts of the local social system with parts of wider social systems 
(proposition 20). 

Undoubtedly there are other propositions of a similar kind which 
could be extracted from the considerable and increasing number of 
empirical studies of localities. ‘The propositions of course attempt to 
generalize particular social relations in such a way that they can be 
related to generalizations derived from other types of studies, thus 
giving wider scope than can be achieved by any one study. ‘This set 
is connected with the concept of the local social system and with 
system integration. Other specific sets could also be developed. One 
of the advantages of setting out the propositions in this sort of way is 
that it shows how, by development of particular propositions, role 
theory and structural theory and also cultural theory can be inter- 
related. Indeed one of the advantages of studying social relations in 
a locality is that it forces upon one considerations of this kind. 

The propositions also show how irrelevant is the argument that 
because a totality of social relations are not to be found within a 
locality, the future of locality studies is in doubt. They make it plain 
that in any locality study some of the social processes we shall want to 
consider will take us outside the locality. It may well be that the 
division of labour should be that while some sociologists learn to deal 
with the horizontal patterns, to use Warren’s phrase, others learn how 
to deal with the vertical patterns.5? In any case it is certain that 
locality studies cannot stand on their own. ‘They must be compared 
not only with each other, but with data gathered in other ways in 
other fields. Statistical generalizations about the whole country are 
important to place the locality in a national pattern. A local study 
equally shows some of the limitations of such overall generalizations. 
Non-statistical national studies on particular topics are also needed 
to illuminate the local incidence. These methods of data collection 
and analysis are not alternatives. All are needed to inform each other. 
It is only possible to move towards propositions of the kind that I 
have tried to make here with a knowledge of empirical studies and 
sociological theory derived from many fields of enquiry. 
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Gertrud Neuwirth* 


A Weberian outline of a theory 
of community: its application to 
the ‘Dark Ghetto’? 


Max Weber’s investigations concerned with the origin of capitalism and 
the sociology of religion are generally interpreted as a refutation—rather 
than a modification and continuation—of Marx’s sociological orienta- 
tion. Such interpretations are ultimately unacceptable and at best mis- 
leading: much of Weber’s work is concerned with the impact of power 
(in its various economic, political, and social forms) upon the emer- 
gence and structure of social relationships, as well as with the manipu- 
lation of ideas by those in power to ‘legitimatize’ the existing order and 
their own domination. In this respect Weber adheres to Marx’s view 
of society as the scene of constant strife. For Marx, as for Weber, social 
change essentially involves the change in the relative positions of major 
and basic social groups, including social and economic classes, which 
is determined by interaction, antagonism, and conflict. 

Weber’s little known outline of a theory of community illustrates 
this point. The competition for economic, political, or social interests 
is viewed as the source of community formation and communal rela- 
tionships. These latter relationships are treated as social relation- 
ships which enable these interests io be monopolized and usurped. 

Clearly, the Weberian viewpoint differs sharply from customary 
American approaches which stress the ecological basis of the com- 
munity and regard solidarity and shared interests of community mem- 
bers as a function of their common residence.! That is, communities 
are conceived as given social-ecological systems and analyses are 
limited to descriptions of their demographic, subcultural, or institu- 
tional characteristics. 

Ecological boundaries are not a defining attribute of communities 
within the Weberian framework. Ecological variables assume impor- 
tance only if, for instance, the choice of residential area by community 
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members is an expression of their social power. Communities are 
defined in terms of the solidarity shared by their members, which 
forms the basis of their mutual orientation to social action. Solidarity 
is not seen as a function of ecological residence, but rather as a re- 
sponse to ‘outside’ pressures. It is manifested in those relationships and 
communal actions which are relevant to the members’ positions within 
the larger society or relative to other communities. 

The limitations of the ecological approach are particularly obvious 
in its application to ethnic communities. The conditions underlying the 
formation and perpetuation of ethnic communities, the functions that 
ethnic identification and ethnic labels perform in‘a given society are 
examples of problems that remain unanalysed because they fall beyond 
the conceptual scope of the ecological approach. The Weberian ap- 
proach, however, does provide a theoretical framework within which 
these problems can be systematically investigated. 

The present paper will briefly review the main arguments of the 
Weberian approach, and in addition apply this viewpoint to the “Dark 
Ghetto’. Hopefully we shall demonstrate its fruitfulness in opening 
new avenues of exploration in analysing ethnic communities. Our 
interpretation of the conditions leading to the current predicament of 
economically and socially deprived Negro Americans (the residents of 
the Dark Ghetto) and of social changes within the community is neces- 
sarily restricted to particular problem areas and does not claim to be 
exhaustive. 


WEBER’S OUTLINE OF A THEORY OF COMMUNITY? 


This presentation of Weber’s approach focuses on those concepts 
which are salient for a theory of ethnic communities. 

Community formation (Gemeinschaftsbildung): Competition for economic 
interests, power, and social esteem can eventuate in community for- 
mation only if the number of contenders increases relative to available 
opportunities. Under these circumstances, it is to the contenders’ ad- 
vantage to limit their numbers. In order to achieve this objective, one 
segment of the competitors may seize upon an easily ascertainable and 
differentiating characteristic of any potential and actual contenders— 
such as local or social descent, racial or ethnic origin, lack of property 
or educational qualifications—and use it as a pretext for excluding 
them from competition. Such joint efforts, if successful, constitute com- 
munal action. Simultaneously, their awareness of the characteristics 
which differentiate them from the excluded individuals strengthens the 
basis of their solidarity and binds them together as members of a 
community. 

Community closure (Schliessung der Gemeinschaft): Once communal rela- 
tionships have been formed, the community members will tend to 
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monopolize economic, political, and/or social advantages. The process 
aiming at such monopolization is called ‘community closure’. Such 
closure may, of course, be achieved to varying degrees ranging from 
the total exclusion of outsiders to the admittance of certain new mem- 
bers who fulfil specified conditions.? Closure is not the prerogative 
only of dominant communities; it may be attained by communities 
located at various positions along the stratification continuum. 

On an economic level closure may mean the monopolization of what- 
ever occupational and business opportunities already possessed by the 
members, or their collective attempt to establish new opportunities for 
themselves with no outside assistance. On a political level, community 
closure may be expressed by a collective attempt to usurp certain 
(national, state, or local) political offices for the community members. 
Successful monopolization of economic and/or political advantages is 
accompanied by claims for corresponding social esteem. 

Associative relationships (Vergesellschaftung): The process of community 
closure is usually concomitant to a rational pursuance of economic, 
political, or social interests by the members that is, communal relation- 
ships are combined with associative or contractual relationships. In 
such cases the members resort to forming interest associations (Zweckver- 
band) and delegate the representation of communal interests to their 
officers. 

These interest associations may also be used to effect internal com- 
munity controls. Compliance to community norms may not rest 
entirely upon voluntary consent, but may also be enforced when viola- 
tion occurs. Weber does not envisage community members as being 
engaged only in harmonious social relationships—a conception ulti- 
mately derived from the ideas of social contract and implicit in the 
formulations of many community sociologists. He allows for the possi- 
bility of power struggles within the community, for the utilization of all 
sorts of coercion, and for the forceful subjection of the weaker by the 
stronger.* Thus, certain members of a community may effect closure 
which is directed against other community subgroups. Communities 
are not necessarily socially or economically homogeneous, but may 
develop their own internal stratification systems. 

Ethnic communities: Within the Weberian outline, ethnic differentia- 
tion emerges as the result of competition for, and successful monopoliza- 
tion of, economic and social power by groups at various levels of the 
societal opportunity structure. Weber specifically analyses the kinds of 
criteria which members of dominant communities may interpret as 
symbolic of ethnic differences and thus use as pretexts for excluding 
those groups which are so labelled.® 

Members of dominant communities may not only seize upon such 
palpable differences as language and religious beliefs, but also upon 
less perceptible differences in style of life and customs. These latter 
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differences involve mainly habits of dress, food, housing, and the usual 
division of labour between the sexes. Since subjective meanings of 
‘foreign’ life styles and customs are not easily accessible, these differences 
in life styles and customs also hinder understanding between members 
of various ethnic communities. 

Out of this process ethnic and racial stereotypes may arise. The for- 
mulation of stereotypes can be easily explained in terms of Weber’s 
concept of direct understanding (aktuelles Verstehen) of social action.® 
According to Weber’s basic assumption, a common system of linguistic 
and nonlinguistic symbols makes social actions meaningful and directly 
understandable. When such a common system of symbols is absent or 
inadequate (as, for instance, in a society comprised of various ethnic 
groups), only a limited amount of meaningful interaction can occur. 
This situation provides fertile ground for the emergence of ethnic 
stereotypes, which serve as additional means for blocking ethnic groups 
from access to economic and political opportunities. ` 

Weber's analogy between ethnic and status communities: Since the above 
mentioned indicators of differences in life styles ‘touch upon the ques- 
tion as to what is deemed proper and affect the individual’s sense of 
honour and dignity’,? they are also used to differentiate status com- 
munities whose members, according to Weber, ‘share every typical 
component of the life of man which is determined by a specific positive 
or negative estimation of social honour’.® The concept of status com- 
munities constitutes one of Weber’s three dimensions of stratification 
(class and political parties are the other two). 

Weber’s analogy between ethnic and status communities is explicitly 
drawn in terms of life styles. However, his analogy may also be extended 
to other aspects which he does not emphasize. For instance, Weber 
states that appropriating political and hieratic powers or maintaining 
successful claims to prestige by virtue of social descent are factors 
involved in the origination of status communities. Like ethnic communi- 
ties, these status communities can also monopolize economic or occu- 
pational advantages.” Weber does not develop the implications that 
can be drawn from the various similarities between ethnic and status 
communities. These similarities imply that ethnic descent, by itself, may 
also entail claims to varying degrees of social esteem. Thus, ethnic 
differentiation is transformed into a system of social gradation and 
ethnic stratification which may or may not show the attributes of a 
caste. system. 

Negatively privileged status groups: Closure by dominant communities 
may be so effectively directed against certain groups that these group 
members are unable to resort to their own community formation and 
closure in order to improve their under-privileged position. In this 
event they assume the attributes of a ‘negatively privileged status 
group’.t¢ This concept stresses two important consequences of the 
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inability to effect closure: (1) the denial of economicand political oppor- 
tunities and (2) the resulting denial of social esteem, which, says Weber, 
rests upon the prior appropriazion of economic and political power. 

Two additional consequences follow from the vulnerability implicit 
in negatively privileged status. The denial of economic and political 
opportunities prevents these individuals from influencing the terms of 
their participation in the larger society. Moreover, representatives of 
the dominant communities wil regulate those affairs and interests of 
the negatively privileged whic’, if left uncontrolled, might affect the 
interests and relative positions of the dominant communities within 
the larger society. By this process, representatives of the dominant 
communities prevent any attempts of community closure by the nega- 
tively privileged. 


APPLICATION OF WEBER’S APPROACH TO AMERICAN SOCIETY 


If we accept Weber’s assertion about the efficacy of power in its econo- 
mic, political, or social form and the idea that dominant communities 
utilize ethnic attributes as a pretext for excluding potential competitors, 
then we can readily perceive how ethnic labels conceal the underlying 
struggle for the appropriation cf certain economic, political, and social 
advantages in American sociezy. Weber’s further analogies between 
ethnic and status communities ia terms of appropriation of these advan- 
tages and in terms of differences in life styles indicate that ethnic labels 
serve also to conceal status differences. Ethnic descent in American 
society thus performs a function equivalent to that of social descent in 
other societies which are based on a feudal heritage and confer certain 
political and economic privileges on the basis of ascribed status. 

The emergence of the ‘Protes-ant Establishment’!! as dominant com- 
munity can be explained in terms of its successful community closure 
against immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. The members 
of this Establishment monopolized certain kinds of economic and poli- 
tical power, and consequently their ethnic traits—White-Anglo- 
Saxon-Protestant—became and still are the attributes conferring the 
highest social esteem in American society. The ethnic labels and stereo- 
types formulated for the immigrant groups were used as a means to 
block their ascendancy in the economic and political opportunity struc- 
ture. Since these labels and stereotypes emphasized and exaggerated 
differences and deviations from the Protestant core culture, they were, 
in effect, an expression of the denial of social esteem to the immi- 
grants.1? 

Similarly, the ensuing struggle among ethnic groups for access to and 
participation in economic and political opportunities can be reinter- 
preted in terms of their own effective community closure and the estab- 
lishment of associations to repzesent their interests to the dominant 
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communities.!2 Their economic and political achievements, facilitated 
by an expanding economy, have led to the evolvement of stratification 
systems within each major ethnic community. However, ethnic descent 
is still a major status-conferring element operating within the economic 
and political opportunity structure and especially on the level of social 
participation. Strategic economic and political positions continue to be 
appropriated by members of the Protestant Establishment. 

Closure on the social level in particular sharply clarifies the status 
aspects of ethnic membership. An individual’s primary social relation- 
ships and associational memberships are not only confined to his ethnic 
community, but also extend within the community to those of similar 
class standing.24 As one descends the economic and political hierarchy, 
community closure by the white community (comprising members of 
similar class standing in all ethnic communities) is directed with in- 
creasing rigidity against urban Negro Americans. American society 
apparently has no rigid class boundaries, a supposition which supports 
the myth of the classless society. However, the picture changes drastic- 
ally if ethnic rather than class criteria become the basis for analysis. 


THE DARK GHETTO 


If the Weberian outline is applied to Negroes residing in the ghettos 
of American cities, we readily perceive that this group has all the attri- 
butes of a negatively privileged status community, their concentration 
in urban slums being itself an expression of their underprivileged status. 
They are excluded from economic and political privileges, deprived of 
social esteem, and unable to influence the imposition and application of 
rules which define their participation within the larger society. Conse- 
quently, they are also unable to effect their own community closure 
and, more importantly, are prevented from achieving such closure by 
representatives of the white community. 

Our assertion that the Negro group cannot effect community closure 
must be established on two bases. Since community formation is a stage 
towards and a prerequisite of community closure, we must first ascer- 
tain whether urban Negroes constitute genuine ethnic communities" 
in the Weberian sense. If it is evident that they do, we must determine 
why community formation does not lead to community closure among 
urban Negroes, a point unclarified by the Weberian approach. The 
Weberian theory would then have to be modified or amplified by speci- 
fying conditions other than community formation which must exist in 
order to generate community closure. In addition, an explanation for 
why the urban Negro community does not satisfy these additional con- 
tions for closure would have to be established. 

Our second conceptual task involves evaluating some facts suggesting 
that urban Negroes not only are unable to bring about community 
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closure, but also that in reality they are prevented from achieving it by 
the white community. Establishing support for both of these assertions 
involves a functionally related point of view: the inability to effect 
closure is not only the result of certain historical and contemporary 
conditions concerning the Negroes’ position within the larger society, 
but also in turn facilitates attempts by others to prevent such com- 
munity closure. 

With respect to our first problem, we must establish whether the 
social relationships prevailing among urban Negroes meet the quali- 
fications specified by Weber for communal relationships. Weber feels 
that communal relationships do not exist when people merely find 
themselves in a similar situation, react to the situation in the same way, 
or even share a common feeling about the situation and its consequences, 
‘It is only when this feeling leads to a mutual orientation of their be- 
haviour to each other’ that their relationships may be termed ‘com- 
munal’,!” 

This definition applied to ethnic communal relationships means that 
the belief in common descent is not sufficient, but that mutual relation- 
ships must involve feelings of belonging together. We are confronted 
with a curious paradox in analysing social relationships among Negroes 
in terms of these criteria. There is no doubt that the social relationships 
among ghetto residents are based on behavioural orientations different 
from those that characterize their interactions with white persons. The 
sociological literature demonstrates how these informal relationships 
within their own group offer a means for ‘escape from the tensions of 
contact with white people’ and how the ghetto itself provides a place 
in which ‘the pressure of the white world is lifted?.18 Moreover, the 
content of Negro idioms and humour contain subtleties of meaning 
which are inaccessible to whites, To the extent that these relationships, 
idioms, and humour indicate mutual feelings of belonging together, 
Negro Americans constitute a community. 

However, up to this point these ‘mutual feelings of belonging 
together’ have produced no positive system of identification. N egroes 
seem rather to have resigned themselves to their ethnic membership as 
defined by others and the inevitability of their ethnic label and its 
consequences. As a result, communal relationships among Negroes have 
not ‘facilitated or prompted’ other types of communal action which 
Weber specifies as customary for ethnic groups.’® When communal 
actions of an economic or political nature have occurred historically, 
they have been supported by certain subgroups but have not involved 
the Negro community at large. To the degree that urban Negroes are 
unable to engage in concerted actions on a community-wide basis, they 
do not constitute an ethnic community in the Weberian sense. Or, as 
stated earlier, their failure to achieve community closure in spite of 
community formation, suggests that the Weberian theory needs 
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modification and amplification. It is evident that the presence of 
community formation is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for 
community closure. Consequently, certain additional antecedent 
circumstances must exist for closure to result. 

Failure to achieve community closure may be explained in terms of 
Weber’s concept of ethnic honour, which is defined as the belief in the 
superiority of one’s own customs and the inferiority of those of others. 
Weber apparently assumes that ethnic honour is common to all ethnic 
communities, for it is ‘accessible to all those who belong to the subjec- 
tively believed community of descent’, and, unlike status honour, it is 
not limited to those who satisfy other qualifying characteristics.?° 
However, as illustrated by the Negro community, this assumption can- 
not be maintained. Rather than being common to all ethnic groups, 
ethnic honour seems to characterize only those communities whose mem- 
bers achieve community closure. To put it differently, ethnic honour is 
a contingently necessary condition (in Professor Nagel’s sense) of com- 
munity closure.1 

There can be no doubt that in the vast majority of cases Negroes 
have not shared a sense of ethnic honour. This absence of ethnic honour 
is manifested in various responses and reactions to their exclusion from 
white society. The effort of Negroes at all class levels to pass the colour 
line or to become at least less conspicuous by means of skin bleaching 
and hair straightening devices exemplifies this point. The tendency of 
middle and upper class Negroes to disassociate themselves from lower 
class Negroes and to become involved in usually fruitless attempts to 
gain social acceptance by whites is a further illustration. 

The Negroes’ inability to assert their ethnic honour is historically 
related to their enslavement and later political disenfranchisement 
(which is still maintained in the southern United States). It is further 
related to the fact that they were not permitted to perpetuate their 
cultural traditions in thiscountry. Unlike European immigrants, Negroes 
could not re-enact their cultural heritage which would have provided a 
positive system of identification, neutralized the degrading effects of 
their inferior status, and thus enabled them to sustain their ethnic 
honour. 

Although new subcultural patterns eventually developed among Negro 
Americans, their evolvement was directly and indirectly controlled by 
the white community. As a result these patterns are essentially modes of 
adaptation and acquiescence to the imposed inferiority but offer no 
means of resisting this status. Although their final effects were not 
intended, the historical conditions imposed by white society upon the 
Negro church and family as institutions furnish our first example of 
the effective prevention of closure by the Negro community mentioned 
earlier. 

The conversion of Negroes to Christianity was used as a means to 
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legitimate their ‘racial inferiority’ on religious grounds. The Negro was 
taught that ‘his enslavement was due to the fact that he had been 
cursed by God’ and that he would be rewarded in the hereafter if he 
accepted his lot in this world and was ‘obedient, honest and truthful’.22 
Although in time the church became an indigenous institution, the 
emphasis on salvation and other-worldliness has been retained. Weber 
has shown’ that such an orientation is typical for negatively privileged 
strata. On this point he concurs with Marx, who locates the primary 
source of a religion of salvation in social.and economic exploitation, 
and interprets the need for salvation as an expression of socially deter- 
mined misery and distress. We should add that this orientation toward 
an after-life neither legitimates nor supports efforts by its adherents to 
improve their earthly economic and political circumstances. 

The prohibition of marriage and the separation of fathers from their 
families during the period of slavery and the subsequent economic 
insecurity and exploitation of Negro males which has been continued 
in one form or another has inhibited the institutionalization of a stable 
and father-dominated family life. The matri-centred family continues 
to prevail among economically unstable Negroes of the Dark Ghetto, 
for it is the mother and not the father who ‘has been required to hold 
the family together, to set the goals, to stimulate, encourage and to 
protect both boys and girls’.?4 

The continuation of the matri-centred family is reinforced by current 
welfare regulations which do not grant support to families in which the 
father works intermittently or earns an income below the established 
welfare minimum. The persistence of this type of family structure 
can be interpreted as an effective attempt at preventing community 
closure, since the matri-centred family perpetuates the denial of social 
esteem to the Negro male, even in his own family and community 
setting. 

Apart from historical conditions which helped mould Negro insti- 
tutions, the terms which regulate the economic participation of Negroes 
can be interpreted within our framework as another means of prevent- 
ing community closure. Despite general discriminatory practices, a few 
Negroes have experienced social mobility. However, such mobility has 
been allowed only on an individual, selective basis and according to 
terms imposed by white society. Although some individuals have been 
able to improve their economic circumstances, there has been little 
improvement for the majority of the ghetto’s residents, who continue 
to be underpaid, intermittently employed, or unemployed altogether. 
Mobile Negroes direct their energies toward being accepted by white 
society and view Negroes at the bottom of the communal stratification 
system as obstacles standing in the way of this acceptance. Up to this 
point these mobile individuals have not developed any permanent sense 
of communal solidarity or ethnic identification. Their estrangement 
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contributes to the prevention of community closure, since it drains the 
ghetto of potential leaders. An analogy would be, at a different level, 
the knighting of trade union leaders in England and their co-optation 
to the ruling class, which had a similar effect upon the rank and file. 

The economic and social controls which representatives of white 
society exert directly upon residents of the Dark Ghetto are further 
means to prevent community closure. They are forced to pay high 
rents for substandard housing; they are frequently over-charged for 
food and other household items; lacking knowledge and other oppor- 
tunities, they may be charged fraudulent interest rates for credit pur- 
chases. In their dealings with agencies of social control, such as the 
police, Negroes are exposed to different and discriminatory standards 
than are whites. 

These examples reflect rather obvious and deliberate attempts at 
preventing community closure. The white community also introduces 
other, more subtle attempts, which officially are designed to alleviate 
problems of the ghetto but which actually tend to perpetuate the 
Negroes’ powerlessness. This applies particularly to the programmes 
initiated by the War Against Poverty. 

Of the various programmes funded by the War Against Poverty, 
those community action programmes intended to involve the poor 
actively in designing and administering welfare programmes in the 
community and thus eventually to create among them a sense of initia- 
tive and self-determination, are being cut back financially—as one 
Congressman said, “he idea of “community action” causes a tremen- 
dous amount of anxiety around here’.?5 

Programmes which do not really affect the status quo are maintained. 
These programmes, which concentrate on training pre-school children 
(Head Start and Get Set programmes) or unemployed young people 
(Job Corps Training), do not, however, provide funds to improve the 
educational standards of ghetto schools which stifle the intellectual 
development of these children.?* Whatever benefits should be accrued 
from pre-school training will be quickly lost once these children enter 
the public school system. The inferior education provided in the ghetto 
schools will, in turn, later produce candidates for the youth training 
programmes. The record of the Youth Corps itself is not encouraging. 
Many of the participating poor cannot be trained for skilled jobs 
because they fail the qualifying examinations. Therefore, they cannot 
compete for any jobs outside the poverty range. Furthermore, thereisno 
guarantee that they will be hired at all after completing the Youth 
Corps programme. There are no programmes to train the poorly 
qualified adult males, who must continue to function as the un- 
employed or underpaid husbands and fathers in the Negro family 
structure. 

The latest poverty programmes can be seen as only a token response 
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by white society to the mounting pressures from the Dark Ghetto. 
They also confirm Rainwater’s statement that Negroes have consider- 
able freedom in fashioning their own adaptation as long as this does 
not affect white interests, 27 


THE MOVEMENT OF BLACK POWER 


Recent events clearly illustrate that Negroes are increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the conditions of their societal participation. New activists 
who advocate Black Power as a means to overcome the N egroes? 
exclusion from the opportunity structure are the most eloquent spokes- 
men for this mounting restlessness,2® However, it would be fallacious 
to interpret the goals of this movement in political and economic terms 
only. In its present phase especially it is intended primarily to instil 
in the deprived Negro a sense cf ethnic honour and self-respect, and the 
conviction that with concerted action he, too, could exert some control 
over his community and the terms of his societal participation. 

As an indigenous movement, Black Power contains certain features 
which can be interpreted within our framework as attempts to produce 
the necessary conditions for community closure and to attain thereby 
economic and political power. These conditions have not been approxi- 
mated by established Civil Rights organizations. These organizations 
are committed primarily to the goal of integration; they tend to ignore 
the fact that the legal order is not the primary source of power and 
social esteem, but is only a factor which, other things being equal, 
enhances the chances of obtaining them. Such a goal seems remote to 
residents of the Dark Ghetto whose immediate and actual economic 
and political powerlessness has not been altered by the enactment of 
laws or by court decisions. The fact that as interracial organizations 
they pursued policies of accommodation and gradualism, and also that 
their Negro leaders are recruited primarily from the Negro middle and 
upper classes are both factors preventing them from becoming genuine 
communal interest associations. 

The sociological significance of Black Power can only be understood 
if it is compared in terms of ideological approach and professed goals 
both with the Garvey movement?® and the Black Muslims which have 
preceded it.° These movements have both refuted the policies of Civil 
Rights organizations and tried to mobilize the poverty stricken 
and deprived urban Negroes. Compared to these predecessors, the 
spokesmen of Black Power pursue à more mature and realistic 
approach which might have been impossible without these earlier 
attempts. 

The success which Garvey and the Black Muslims scored among the 
Negro lower class resulted from their ideologies which postulated human 
equality for Negroes (superiority in the case of the Black Muslims) and 
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which rejected their imposed inferior status. Garvey based his position 
on a glorification of the Negroes’ past history and their achievements in 
Africa. The Black Muslims attempted to establish the black man’s 
superiority on the basis of a concocted version of Moslemism. In both 
movements the ideology and the justification of the Negroes’ equality 
instilled the deprived with a sense of ethnic honour and hence with 
self-respect. In order to achieve this objective, both movements broke 
away from the religion of salvation and thus with ‘the promise of 
rewards in an after-life. Although Garvey never officially repudiated 
Christianity,?1 the Black Muslims rejected it as the white man’s religion. 

To the extent that both movements worked deliberately to evolve a 
sense of ethnic honour among the deprived (a contingently necessary 
condition for community closure), both can be characterized as com- 
munal movements. This characterization applies particularly to the 
Black Muslims who, as a religious sect, have instituted deliberate and 
systematic efforts to restore the Negro’s self-respect and human dignity. 
Black Muslims conduct regular courses of instruction which they des- 
cribe as geared to teaching men to be man. They have also evolved 
subcultural norms designed to strengthen and support the male’s status 
honour as a community leader and family head and which emphasize 
the virtues of hard work and thrift. These norms are allegedly derived 
from Moslemism, but bear a striking resemblance to the Puritan moral 
code. By supposedly adhering to their communal norms, adherents of 
the Black Muslims are prepared to meet the normative expectations 
and demands of white society. 

Although each movement was successful in instilling in the deprived 
some sense of ethnic honour, neither became a true communal interest 
organization. They both advocated some degree of economic indepen- 
dence and established economic enterprises, but each movement held 
utopian visions of the ultimate conditions under which Negroes would 
be free of the white man’s control. According to Garvey, the Negro 
could never achieve justice in this country because the ‘government 
will be in the hands of the majority of the people who are prejudiced 
against him’.? He urged the Negro’s return to Africa where he could 
aid in the struggle of the African nations for independence. Black 
Muslims, on the other hand, have demanded the establishment of a 
separate state within American society as compensation for the econo- 
mic exploitation of Negroes. 

These utopian goals have kept the two movements from using any 
concerted efforts to attain economic privileges via the established poli- 
tical channels. Black Muslims, for instance, neither support candidates 
of the two political parties nor do they nominate their own representa- 
tives. Although each of the two movements has been attacked by white 
society and repudiated by Civil Rights associations for their radical 
approach (as has Black Power), these movements have never threatened 
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the existing power structure and distribution of privileges. Their threat 
has been essentially confined to an emerging assertion of ethnic honour 
and rejection of inferior status among Negroes. 

Spokesmen for Black Power do not continue to postulate an ideology 
to prove the Negroes’ human equality. They take Negro equality for 
granted and point out that economic and political powerlessness has 
prevented the black man from exercising this equality. Black Power 
capitalizes upon a growing sense of ethnic honour which was originally 
infused by Garvey and the Black Muslims and which, as an assertion 
of human dignity, began to spread also among those who were not 
willing to embrace the ideology of the Black Muslims. 

Contrary to public outcries, Black Power lacks the racist and separa- 
tist tendencies of its predecessors. Its spokesmen advocate neither a 
future separatist state nor a return to Africa, but rather a political and 
economic participation of Negro Americans in American society com- 
mensurate with their numerical strength. The spokesmen stress, how- 
ever, that unless Negroes organize and unite on a communal level, they 
cannot utilize their numerical strength to attain access to economic 
and political opportunities. In other words, if they are to improve their 
present circumstances, Negroes must rely on their own strength and not 
on concessions made by white society. It may be precisely this abandon- 
ment of concocted ideologies and of utopian goals by the new Negro 
leaders, along with the possibility of having to deal with an organized 
Negro community, which is perceived as a threat by the white com- 
munity. : 

Black Power still lacks a definitive statement of policies and action 
strategies regarding how Negroes can attain access to political and 
economic privileges. Black Power presently is primarily a maxim which 
is intended to serve as a rallying point for the deprived. Despite these 
limitations, Black Power makes a deliberate appeal to Negro ethnic 
honour and to communal solidarity, and comes closer than previous 
movements to creating the conditions for community closure. Its ulti- 
mate success will, of course, depend on whether it can induce middle 
and upper class Negroes to identify with the lower classes and to con- 
solidate all strata on an organizational basis. Although it would be 
tenuous to predict the future of the movement and the possible conse- 
quences for Negro-white relations, it can safely be maintained that 
Black Power symbolizes a new phase in the Negroes’ struggle. A return 
from this phase to previous accommodationist policies is hardly possible. 

In conclusion we should reaffirm that our analysis of the conditions 
underlying the present predicament of deprived urban Negroes and of 
the changes occurring within the Dark Ghetto has necessarily been 
incomplete. Hopefully, however, even this limited application of the 
Weberian framework has demonstrated the fruitfulness of this approach 


for the analysis of ethnic groups. 
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Notes 


1. The.early Chicago school viewed 
ecological segregation as a result of com- 
petition. Competition was treated, how- 
ever, as an unconscious, nonsocial pro- 
cess analogous to struggle for survival in 
the plant and animal world. 

2. See particularly J. Winckelmann 
(ed.), Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (4th edn.) 
Tuebingen, Mohr, 1956, pt. II, ch. II, 
‘Economic Relationships of Com- 
munities’ (untranslated) and ch. IV, 
‘Ethnic Communal Relationships’ (trans- 
lated in part). We wish to express our 
gratitude to Professor J. Winckelmann, 
editor of Max Weber’s writing and head 
of the Max Weber Institute at the 
University of Munich, for his advice con- 
cerning some of the definitional changes 
in Weber’s essays on community. 

3. The extent and method of exclud- 
ing outsiders may vary widely depending 
on how the community members can 
best pursue their interests. In his later 
essays, Weber does not speak of com- 
munity closure but divides social rela- 
tionships into open and closed relation- 
ships. In fact, however, he construes 
them in terms of comparative and not 
classificatory concepts. A social relation- 
ship is called ‘open’ to outsiders if and 
insofar as participation in it is not denied 
to anyone who wishes and is able to 
participate. A relationship is ‘closed’ if 
and insofar as the participation is sub- 
jected to limiting conditions. Both com- 
munal and associative relationships can 
be characterized as open or closed. 

4. See his essay ‘Ueber einige Kat- 
egorien der verstehenden Soziologie’, in 
Johannes Winckelman (ed.), Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze zur Wissenschaftslehre (2nd edn.) 
Tuebingen, Mohr (Paul Siebeck, 1951). 

5. Although his notes are interspersed 
with references to American society, 
Weber is interested in ethnic communities 
primarily as they evolved into modern 
nation states. It speaks for Weber’s 
theoretical depth and empirical sensi- 
tivity that his outline is applicable not 
only to the emerging new nation states, 
but also to societies which have not yet 
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assimilated certain ethnic groups, or are 
being faced with the immigration of 
people of different ethnic origin. 

6. Asa rule Weber’s concept of under- 
standing is only used in the methodo- 
logical sense, closely modelled on his 
erklaerendes Verstehen (explanatory under- 
standing)—that is, as a specific technique 
for the discovery and formulation of 
hypotheses in explaining individual or 
collective human behaviour. But Weber 
also has the concept of direct under- 
standing, ultimately derived from W. 
Dilthey, which forms the basis of any 
meaningful interaction. 

7. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 309. 

8. Ibid., p. 683. 

g. Ibid., pp. 226-7. 

10. Weber seems to have used the 
terms ‘community’, ‘stratum’, and 
‘group’ interchangeably when speaking 
of negatively privileged status groups. 
We have chosen the term ‘group’, since 
negatively privileged status groups may 
or may not resort to community forma- 
tion in response to their exclusion. _ 

11. The term was borrowed from 
E. Digby Baltzell’s latest book The 
Protestant Establishment, Aristocracy and 
Caste in America, New York, Random 
House, 1964. Although Baltzell uses dif- 
ferent terms, his book contains in effect 
an analysis of community formation and 
closure by the Protestant Establishment 
as directed against the Jewish com- 
munity. 

12. It is interesting to note that, 
according to Gordon, the Protestant 
Establishment has so far only assimilated 
those ethnic groups whose life style 
deviate least from the Protestant core 
culture (i.e., Scandinavians, Dutch, and 
German white Protestants). Milton M. 
Gordon, Assimilation in American Life, The 
Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 
1964, p. 78. 

13. The Jewish community and its 
associations, for instance, shield the 
behaviour of its members so effectively 
from outside interference that instances 
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of deviant behaviour are rarely en- 
countered. Furthermore, Jewish pre- 
dominance in the garment industry 
represents an example of the monopoliza- 
tion of economic power. The fact that 
most of the early trade union leaders 
came from Jewish communities illustrates 
the monopolization of one channel to 
political power. The rule of Tamany 
Hall by the Irish is another instance 
of monopolization of political power, 
effective primarily on the local level. 
Although few in number, the Chinese 
have laboured under the most severe 
exclusion from economic power and, 
until 1947, from the disqualification of 
political rights. Not only did district 
associations exercise social control within 
each Chinatown, but also the Tong or 
Merchant Associations (as they are 
called later), controlled and protected 
the operation of illegal activities. These 
activities were the major channels to 
economic wealth, since most of the 
legitimate avenues were blocked to them. 

14. Gordon predicts that ethnic group 
and social class membership will become 
increasingly important in confining a 
person’s social life within these bound- 
aries. Op. cit., p. 51. 

15. Closure is less rigidly maintained 
at the higher rungs of the economic 
ladder, since the proportion of Negroes 
who have managed to achieve pro- 
fessional or executive status is too small 
to constitute any real threat at these 
levels. 

16. Although community among 
urban Negroes is the problematic issue, 
the ethnic character of their exclusion 
from the opportunity structure is not. 
The customary sociological distinction 
between racial groups defined in terms 
of biological criteria and ethnic groups, 
for which socio-cultural distinctions are 
emphasized, does not refute our asser- 
tion. This distinction is indicative only of 
the sociologist’s uncritical acceptance of 
everyday terminology in which the term 
‘racial’ has more emotional connotations 
than ‘ethnic’ but otherwise is theoretically 
misleading. Regardless of whether physi- 
cal or socio-cultural criteria are used to 
define others as ethnically different, the 
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implicit reference is always to common 
descent, similarities of historical ex- 
perience, and cultural heritage and hence 
to ethnic affinity. It would be theoretic- 
ally useful to retain the term ‘racial’ to 
denote a specific sub-category of ethnic 
groups which, because of their salient 
physical attributes, were exposed to 
greater social visibility and less ability to 
avoid the ethnic label, compared to 
ethnic groups defined solely in socio- 
cultural terms. 

17. Weber, op. cit., pp. 30-1. 

18. St. Clair Drake and Horace E. 
Clayton, Black Metropolis, New York, 
Harper and Row, 1962, p. 387. 

1g. Weber, op. cit., p. 307. 

20. Ibid., p. 309. 

a1. A ‘contingently necessary condi- 
tion’ is defined as follows (see E. Nagel, 
The Siructure of Science, London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1961, pp. 559-60). 
Let us assume that a state of affairs, A; 
is a sufficient condition of B—that is, if 
A occurs, then B also occurs. Let us then 
suppose that A consists in the con- 
juncture of a number of factors, one of 
which is A, (community formation), and 
the remaining ones are A, (ethnic 
honour). Finally, let us assume that B 
(community closure) is not realized when 
either A, alone or A, alone occurs. Since 
B does not occur when A, is realized and 
A, is not, if A, alone is already satisfied, 
A, can be said to be a contingently 
necessary condition, relative to A, for 
the occurrence of B. This assertion in 
fact follows from the Weberian outline 
itsel. Groups excluded from the oppor- 
tunity structure either accept or reject 
the definition of their inferior status 
which is imposed upon them by the 
dominant communities by virtue of their 
exclusion. If they reject this definition, 
they can maintain their ethnic honour 
and as a result resort to community 
closure. Although acceptance of the im- 
posed inferior status does riot prevent 
community formation, it implies sub- 
mission to existing circumstances, Thus, 
if the imposed definition of inferiority is 
not compensated and ultimately neutral- 
ized by an ideology of ethnic and racial 
worth, it effectively prevents community 
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closure by denying the group members 
a positive system of identification. 

22. E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro 
Church in America, New York, Schocken 
Books, 1963, p. I1. 

23. ‘Sociology of Religion’, Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft, pp. 368-404. 

24. Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto, 
Dilemmas of Social Power, New York, 
Harper and Row, 1965, p. 70. 

25. Andrew Kopkind, ‘Poor Politics’, 
New Republic, 25 June 1966, p. 15. 

26. See Clark’s findings concerning 
the slower intellectual development of 
children in New York slum schools. “The 
further these students progress in school, 
the larger the proportion who are re- 
tarded and the greater is the discrepancy 
between their achievement and the 
achievement of other children in the 
city.’ (K. B. Clark, Dark Ghetto, op. cit., 
p. 119.) 

27. Lee Rainwater, ‘Crucible of 
Identity: the Negro Lower-Class Family’, 
Daedalus, vol. 95, no. 1 (Winter 1966), p. 
177. 

28. Although the advocates of Black 
Power come primarily from recent 
activist organizations which pursued a 
policy of direct action by trying to 
mobilize the potential political power of 
Southern Negroes, it is, as Danzig points 
out, essentially a Northern product. For 
it ‘is an attack upon the civil rights 
agencies whose solution to the race 
problem presupposes the disappearance 
of the ghetto but prescribes for this 
herculean task nothing more than 
“equality ofopportunity” and the one-by- 
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one absorption of ‘‘deserving” Negroes 
into white society.’ (Danzig, ‘In Defense 
of “Black Power” °, Commentary, vol. 42, 
no. 3 (September 1966), p. 45. 

29. Marcus Garvey, a West Jamaican, 
who came to the States in 1916, was able 
to attract a larger membership than any 
other Negro group either before or since 
in the years immediately following 
World War I. (E. D. Cronon, Black 
Moses, The Story of Marcus Garvey and the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association, 
Madison, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1964, p. 3). Although his business 
ventures failed, his impact upon urban 
Negroes was considerable and the chal- 
lenge of Black Nationalism remains. 

30. Earlier attempts by W. E. B. Du 
Bois, for instance, have been purposely 
excluded. They all incorporate, in one 
form or another, elitist notions defining 
the leadership role of the Negro middle 
and upper class but have not attempted 
to organize the poor. For an account of 
the Black Muslims, see C. Eric Lincoln, 
The Black Muslims in America, Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1961. 

31. His first manifesto of the Universal 
Negro Improvement and Conservation 
Association and African Communities 
League speaks of the promotion of 
conscientious Christian worship among 
the native tribes of Africa. The later 
version substitutes the term ‘spiritual 
worship’, (E. D. Cronon, op. cit., p. 17.) 

32. Quoted by Francis L. Broderick 
and August Meiser (ed.), Negro Protest 
Thought in the Twentieth Century, Indiana- 
polis: Bobbs Merrill, 1965, p. 84. 


Howard M. Kaplan* 


The Black Muslims and the Negro 


American’s quest for communion 


A case study in the genesis of Negro protest movements} 


Instead of “Burn, baby, burn’, it should be ‘Build, brother, build’. I 
make my power with my people. I don’t have to talk about it. 


So speaks the Reverend Leon H. Sullivan, the Philadelphia minister 
who founded that city’s Opportunizies Industrialization Centre, in his 
rebuttal to those who preach ‘black power’. The statement is significant 
because (1) it pinpoints the two socially significant poles of this end- 
lessly defined concept, an understanding of the action implications of 
which is probably the crisis in America today. (2) It is also significant 
because the public image of the speaker contrasts so vividly with the 
images of two other individuals who made ostensibly equivalent 
statements. 


Not anti-white, just pro-black. We’re so pro-black we haven’t time 
to be anti anything! 


Put your brains to thinking for self} your feet to walking in the direc- 
tion of self; your hands to working for self and your children. .. .3 


In the former statement Malcolm X, the late spokesman and top 
lieutenant of the Black Muslim Movement, also is disclaiming a ‘burn, 
baby, burn’, interpretation of ‘black power’. In the latter statement 
Elijah Muhammad, since 1934 the leader of the Movement, is explaining 
to his followers what being ‘so pro-black’ means: they are to ‘build, 
brother, build’, They were speaking during the period, 1958-60, when 
the Black Muslim Movement was at its height.* 

Muhammad and Malcolm can perhaps be called the most significant 
recent forerunners of the current. controversy over the meaning of 
‘black power’. This is especially so because they, as many of the current 
leaders of our ‘Civil Rights Revolution’ now do, have aroused in the 
larger American society the feeling that the anti-white component is 
* Howard M. Kaplan B.A. M.A. Research Sociologist, Philadelphia State Hospital. 
Instructor of Sociology in the University of Pennsylvania 
t For the intellectual stimulation which was a prerequisite for writing this paper, 
the author acknowledges the contribution made by a graduate course with 
Professor E. Digby Baltzell, of the University of Pennsylvania 
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the more significant motive of Black Powerites. Thus, although the 
official directive of Black Muslim leadership (and, until the very recent 
past, of the leadership of the Student Non-violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and similar protest organizations) was ‘never initiate violence’, 
such statements as the following were unlikely to mollify the anxieties 
of whites: 


We must take things into our own hands. We must return to the 
Mosaic law of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. What does 
it matter if 10 million of us die? There will be 7 million of us left, and 
they will enjoy justice and freedom.® 


... I will be happy to give my life to see some of these white devils 

die.® 

Muhammad and’ Malcolm X, respectively, were expressing such 
views before, at the same time as, and since, the ones quoted above. 
These latter views are the ones more generally associated with the 
potential significance of the Black Muslim Movement at its height. Ina 
Black Muslim minister’s proselytizing of Negro prisoners, this rationale 
for violence is unambiguously set forth: 


If in fact you did steal, from whom did you steal? Only the white man 
has anything, and if you stole from him, you got but a fraction of what 
heowesyou. Did you kill? Ifyou killed a white man, they murder us at 
will. They decorate their trees with the bodies of your people. Or they 
kill us by ‘law’, but they cannot enforce the same ‘law’ to protect us 
or let us vote.’ 


Burn, baby, burn! 

Reverend Sullivan calls for Negroes and whites to build together, or 
the separatism implied in the call for ‘black power’ will preclude any 
building at all. This is also Charles Silberman’s message in his well- 
received portrayal of America’s racial crisis as both a ‘crisis in black’ 
and a ‘crisis in white’.® In such outlooks as these there is no room for 
the destructiveness or terror of a ‘burn, baby, burn’ component.® The 
‘black power’ proponents—some more openly separatist than others— 
on the other hand, are constantly faced with the contradictions of ‘pro’ 
vs. ‘anti’, The Black Muslims personify this paradox. Because an 
analysis of the circumstances which underlie the growth of violence- 
threatening civil rights organizations is increasingly being called for,*° 
an understanding of the dynamics of the major precursor of such 
organizations should be valuable. The added fact that the drawing 
power of the Black Muslim Movement now has waned significantly, 
makes this attempt-to-understand especially timely. 

Before we trace the growth and decline of the Movement, and the 
implications of both, it should be noted that the Black Muslims do not 
comprise the first such movement in America. 1! These mass movements 
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of protest first became prominent about the time of World War I. As 
one dies, its members become the original converts for a new movement. 
The ‘movements are often quite diverse in specific goals and specific 
means of reaching those goals. However, all these black nationalist 
movements do have several characteristics in common. For our purposes 
the most important ones are the disparagement of the white man and 
his culture (more specifically, his religion); the ennoblement of every- 
thing black, with the consequent rejection of the image and identity of 
American Negrohood; and raising to visibility the extranational ties 
with nonwhites (which generally involves the appropriation of an 
‘Eastern’ culture). They also have in common the foundation on which 
they are built: the segmented, mass condition of the Negro in America. 
As will be shown later this free-floating, mass condition creates a need 
to belong to something, to anything. Where belonging is not possible an 
emotionally pitched call to follow, to move with similar others, has an 
even greater probability of being heeded. The Negroes of our urban 
ghettoes are engaged in this constant, though passive, search for emo- 
tional involvement. The Black Muslim Movement exemplifies the 
process of satisfying this guest for communion. 


HISTORY: THE PROPHET, THE MESSENGER, THE SPOKESMAN 


The seeds of the Movement were sown during the summer of 1930. At 
that time an itinerant peddler appeared m the Negro community of 
Detroit. In moving from house to house this peddler spent much of his 
time telling his ‘customers’ about their true heritage, that of the ‘black’ 
man of Asia and Africa (one of the cornerstones of this movement is 
that everyone who is non-white is considered black). He also told them 
about their ‘true’ religion. It was not the white man’s Christianity but 
the Islam of the black men of Asia and Africa. Starting out by using the 
only religious book his potential followers could know, the Bible, he at 
first was involved in reinterpreting the Bible’s messages. As he gained 
followers, however, his reinterpretations of their situation in the white 
man’s society began to be taken from a new bible, the Holy Quran, 
which was written in a new language—Arabic. His reinterpretations 
also took the form of increasingly bitter denunciations of the white man. 

The Prophet, as he had come to be knowa,!* and his growing follow- 
ing soon hired a hall for their gatherings. They named this first Black 
Muslim temple the Temple of Islam. 

The Prophet’s role as an interpreter—as the interpreter—must be 
stressed again. He taught his followers, many of them previously illiter- 
ate, that everything they might read or hear was actually symbolic. The 
interpretation of this symbolism was his mission. The subtle discrimina- 
tions faced daily by the Negro in the North were translated by the 
Prophet into overt acts of suppression. It was easy to become a believer. 
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Within three years, the Prophet’s following had become so well ` 
organized that he was able to withdraw from active leadership. As he 
was withdrawing, one of his earliest officers, Elijah Muhammad, was 
coming into prominence. This transition became complete when, in 
June 1934, the Prophet disappeared. Muhammed then had the Prophet 
deified (he became associated with the god Allah), and Muhammad 
was now the Prophet, or the Messenger of Allah.** This marked a great 
change in the Movement. Under the Prophet, the Black Muslims had 
remained small. They were little more than a cult. Following his death, 
however, and the schism which took place (the more moderate members 
drove Muhammad from Detroit to the Temple No. 2 in Chicago), the 
more militant Muhammad reshaped the cult into a true mass move- 
ment.14 

For both men the most enthusiastic listeners were the members of the 
lower class, those who had the least hope of gaining a share of the larger 
society.1® Once the call reached beyond word of mouth, as it did under 
Muhammad (several newspapers and radio stations became spokesmen 
for the Black Muslim interpretation of life), there were no longer the 
physical limits imposed on the range of its potential converts. Two 
aspects were added here. The first of these is an inter-temple continuity. 
The activities of each temple are known to the members of the other 
temples. The feeling of a black brotherhood is enhanced for those who 
belong. Conversely, the feeling of being left out of something important 
is enhanced for those who are still in doubt. This is part of the status of 
the Black Muslim Movement. That is, those who are most in need of 
something to identify with—the lower class, who have few associational 
ties; the young, who are trying to find themselves; and, traditionally 
for the American Negro with his matriarchal family, the male—are 
most subject to such pressures. These are the people for whom 
Muhammad’s innovations have had increasing meaning. 

We have described the role ofimproved communication in selectively 
building the Movement’s membership. Before going on there is another 
aspect of the mass media’s breakdown of geographical boundaries 
which must be mentioned. This is the expansion of the Negro American’s 
perspective to include a no longer remote or primitive Africa. The 
emerging black national states give meaning to the black power concept. 
More than that, a new urgency is felt by black Americans whose leaders 
continually point out the power differential between themselves and 
black Africans.1¢ The Black Muslims under Muhammad, then, have 
also taken advantage of an upswing in psychic mobility, of the capacity 
of the Negro American to empathize with the situation of people with 
similar skin but who live well outside the ghetto he uses as his life’s 
guideline. This identification with the African is another of the new 
elements available to the Messenger vis-a-vis the Prophet in the anti- 
white, pro-black push. 
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12 March 1964 is the date officially marking the beginning of a new 
phase in the Black Muslim story. On that day the Movement’s fore- 
most spokesman—-Malcolm X—was suspended. Of course, as with 
most such momentous occasions, the date itself merely marks the 
culmination of processes which preceded it. The distance between 
Malcolm X and the Messenger had been growing for some time. This 
despite the fact that Malcolm X had long been one of Muhammad’s 
closest and most trusted lieutenants. What were the factors which 
underlay this most recent schism? 

There is one factor which stands above all others (there were others, 
of course, so this is admittedly an oversimplification).!?7, Muhammad 
had been growing increasingly conservative. The movement had a 
solid core of supporters, but it had ceased to grow. It was still pro-black 
and anti-white, but the attacks on the whites and their social system had 
become less vehement, less life-enveloping. Malcolm X—long the out- 
spoken symbol of the movement’s potential violence—watched his role 
lose its viability in the Black Muslims. Finally, he forced Muhammad 
into the position of having to suspend him; and he took many of the 
Movement’s ‘angry young men’ with him. The conservative element 
thus grew proportionately. In this final phase, then, the Black Muslim 
‘Movement’ has become more a community and less a movement. 


THE MOVEMENT CHARACTERIZED 


Every member must surrender himself completely to the Movement. 
The Movement is vigorously pro-black. This vigour is reflected in the 
tremendous cohesion, group solidarity in which a new member is 
immediately swept up. Every action that might have previously been 
self-oriented now must be performed, or not performed, in the context 
of its value for the Movement. They buy from Negro businessmen. They 
go to Muslim schools; they learn Arabic. They go to Muslim temples; 
they learn an Islamic value system. Even breaches of moral conduct can 
no longer be seen as private affairs: they reflect badly on the Movement. 
In everything they must separate from the larger society in order to 
keep all positive resources within the Movement. And beyond this, in 
order to further guarantee that everything positive will be identified 
with the Movement, all members are expected to take on new names, 
Muslim names. 

There is another perspective to this complete subordination to the 
Movement. The Movement is (or was, depending on the particular 
historical phase under discussion) vehemently anti-white. The just- 
mentioned concern with names is the Muslims’ way of keeping this 
factor in the fore. Some new members drop their Western name com- 
pletely, e.g, Muhammad Ali, né Cassius Clay. Others have their 
surname replaced by an ‘X’, e.g. Malcolm X. This signifies that the 
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bearer is an ex-member of the white man’s society. If the member finds 
it necessary to use his old ‘slave’ name, he is expected to sign documents 
by placing the ‘X’ in front of his surname, e.g. Malcolm X Little. The 
entire previous paragraph can be restated to bring it into accord with 
this all-pervading orientation: they don’t support white businessmen; 
they don’t learn the white man’s lies about their glorious past; they 
don’t learn the white man’s lies about how they should think in thé 
present; they reject their slave religion—Christianity—and the false 
morality revealed in the blatant contradictions between its preachings 
and its practices; they reject the white man’s degrading conception of 
the moral character of the Negro; in fact, they go one step further, they 
even reject the term ‘Negro’, always prefacing its use with the qualifier 
‘so-called’. 


If you call yourself ‘white’, why should I not call myself ‘black’? 
Because you have taught me that I am a ‘Negro’... . If Frenchmen 
are of France and Germans are of Germany, where is ‘Negroland’? 
PU tell you: it’s in the mind of the white man! ... No matter how 
light or how dark we are, we call ourselves ‘black’— ...and we 
don’t feel we have to make apologies about it!18 


In everything they must separate from the larger society in order to 
keep all divisive influences away from the Movement. 

This helps to illuminate one further facet of the Black Muslims. This 
is the apparent inconsistency which confronts an observer viewing the 
Movement from the outside. On the surface, the leaders claim that 
their Movement is a religion; that any non-religious aspects are purely 
secondary. The converse may be closer to reality—both in the under- 
lying structure of the Movement and in the orientations of the individual 
members. We noted earlier that the emergence of the Black Muslims 
was based on (1) a peddler’s negative reinterpretations of the Christian 
bible, immediately followed by (2) its replacement with a new bible, 
one shrouded in the mysticism of an unknown language which only this 
holder of all truth (and his later ministers) could explain. The leaders 
are clever enough to realize that the one major autonomous community 
tie the lower-class Negro could have is the Christian church. By getting 
rid of this possibility of a divided loyalty at the outset, the Black Muslim 
‘religious’ organization can obtain its followers’ unquestioning faith; 
the pro-black, anti-white, secular kind. 

Note that the attachment to religion is secondary to the fact that 
every old tie must be replaced by a new, Black Muslim based, tie. The 
content of this ostensibly analogous ‘joining’ opportunity is irrelevant. 
What is important is the replacement of an autononous social tie by a 
completely controlled arm of the Movement. This is the lesson known 
by all good leaders of the masses, and one which should become more 
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apparent as the newer protest movements expand and extend their 
influence. 


THE APPEAL: A JOINER’S MARKET 


Who joins the Black Muslims? Why do they join? The motivations of 
the individual joiners are many and varied. These will be discussed in 
more detail in the next section. The situation in which these joiners, and 
the even larger group of sympathizers (the likely joiners of other protest 
movements) find themselves shows little variation, however. 


Nathan Glazer has suggested that the Negro suffers from being in, 
but not of, American society. .. .[Harlem] is the home of America’s 
internal aliens,1° 


Since the end of the Civil War the Negro has been in American 
society—physically and legally. He sees it all around him. ‘It’ moves 
freely and continuously through his life. The situation is not reciprocal, 
however. There are definite limits as to the parts of American society 
' with which the Negro can be in more than ephemeral contact (e.g., 
overt and covert housing regulations). There are definite limits on the 
social circles in which the Negro can move. There are definite limits on 
the economic heights to which the Negro can rise.?° 

The above is particularly true for the lower-class Negro male. Com- 
pounded by the problem of economic powerlessness, the segmentation 
of the Negro within American society (‘America’s internal aliens’) is 
devastating. In fact, for the young, lower-class, Negro male, it is ‘massi- 
fying’. He is powerless. He has no effective means of communicating his 
problems to those in power in his society, the whites—i.e., the flow of 
communication is one-way (the whites control most of the mass media). 
Since they are unable to question ‘directives’ from the top, the mass 
looks on the elite’s power as illegitimate—i.e., there is a high degree of 
social alienation (the norms of the larger society are not seen as applic- 
able). Though the mass is highly homogeneous—they all have similar 
problems—there is very little subgroup formation, because of the day- 
to-day existence being Jed.*1 With few supportive subgroups, they are 
highly suggestible; and, finally, this high suggestibility combines with 
the above conditions, particularly the contiguity of many people with 
similar problems, to lead to a high degree of mobilizeability. These are 
the Black Muslims’ ready joiners. As Nisbet notes: 


[All that remains for the mass leader is] to rescue the masses from 
their loneliness, their hopelessness and despair, by leading them into 
the Promised Land of the absolute, redemptive State.?2 
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THE LURE: A GALL TO COMMUNION 


We have sketched the history of the Black Muslim Movement. We 
have touched on its social structural causes. In this and the following 
section we will move through a detailed description of the Movement’s 
social significance. 

What, specifically, does the Black Muslim Movement offer the 
massified Negro? It offers him a ‘rebirth’. He can shed his old, despised 
identity. It offers him an emotional, if not physical, outlet for his newly 
articulated hostility toward the white man. It offers him hope. Joining 
the highly moralistic and disciplined Black Muslims gives him the 
imminent prospect of raising himself from his debilitating condition of 
poverty and frustration. It also presents him with the goal of building 
for a new and glorious future, in a united and powerful black society. < 

Looking for the meaning of these lures in terms of a significance 
beyond the Black Muslim situation brings us to the writings of Herman 
Schmalenbach.?* Writing in the 1930's, this German sociologist made 
a case for breaking away from the traditional dichotomization of social 
relationships—community and society (gemeinschaft und gesellschaft). 
‘Societal’ relationships are generally characterized as impersonal. 
‘Community’ relationships are personal, but they are based on an 
objective fact of ‘togetherness’. They are traditional. A concept was 
needed which would capture the meaning of personal relationships 
which are not based on tradition but on sentiment and affect; a set of 
relationships where feelings are primary. Schmalenbach chose the term 
‘communion’ (bund). His discussion of society, community, and com- 
munion conceptualizes all social relationships with a conciseness which 
raises to visibility the true significance of the contrast between a mass 
situation and mass movement. 


The essential character of society, in contrast to community, lies in 
the priority of individual over social existence.‘ 


In a mass, the lack of ‘social existence’ is carried to its extreme. The 
individual is ‘prior’ by default. 


Community . . . can be characterized as that order of social coherence 
which develops on the basis of natural interdependence.** 


The fundamental difference between community and communion 
may be established. The reality and basis of community do not con- 
sist in feeling. 


In the case of human communion this is radically different. Emotional 
experiences are the very stuff of the relationship. ... [The partici- 
pants in a communion] are bound together by the feeling actually 
experienced, 6 
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Where there is a predominance of ‘societal’ relationships, there is a 
great need for ‘community’ or ‘communion’ relationships. Where ‘posi- 
tive community relationships are not accessible, there is an even 
greater quest for communion relationships (note the converse: where 
there is community predominance, there is little need for communion). 
The interaction of these relationships can be schematically depicted:2” 


Society 






Massified Black Muslim 
Negro Negro 
Community 
Society Community Communion 


[Z 


A horizontal line drawn at any point on the diagram gives the ‘need’ for 
communion relationships as a function of the relative proportions of 
society and community relationships. 

The mass situation is an extreme ‘society’. Thus, the American Negro 
who is ‘in, but not of’ the larger American community is in a society 
situation. In addition, his sense of community is primarily negative— 
i.e., he has been socialized by his environment to view his ‘natural 
interdependence’ (his black skin) pejoratively. To cope with such a 
situation he is in a constant quest for communion, for participation in a 

‘mass movement. The Black Muslims offer to fill this need (the church also 
makes this standing offer; as noted earlier the Black Muslims make this 
competitor one of the first foci of attack). It is easy to become a believer. 


THE FUTURE: CONFLICT 


The Black Muslim Movement has come through two schisms—the 

first, soon after its initiation; the second, quite recently. In the first 

schism the militant Elijah Muhammad separated from the more 
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conservative elements and continued as the leader of what later 
would become the full-scale Movement. The second schism is 
markedly different. 


Since 1960, the Muhammad has tended more and more toward 
retirement. His strident attacks on the ‘blue-eyed devils’ have all but 
ceased, and the Messenger is almost wistfully concerned with the 
‘divine’ nature of his work. This, now, is his insistent message. The 
Muslims have fared well under Muhammad’s leadership. There are 
no new temples, but the membership is faithful in its tithing and the 
businesses of the movement seem to thrive. ...Whatever else their 
differences, a shift toward conservatism in the mood of the Muslim 
movement left no place for Malcolm X.?8 


Now the conservative Elijah Muhammad has separated from the more 
militant elements and continued as the leader of what had been the full- 
scale Movement. The Movement has slowed even more. 

The beginning of the Movement’s settling process can be traced toa 
1963 speech given by Akbar Muhammad, the youngest son of Elijah, 
soon after he returned from two years of study in Egypt. After a highly 
charged introduction by Malcolm X, Akbar stunned the audience by 
calling for black unity as the goal for which they should strive above all 
else. Whereas two weeks earlier, Malcolm had called Reverend Martin 
Luther King ‘a chump, not a champ’, Akbar now was saying: ‘What 
we must have... is unity among American Negroes... The Teacher 
[Elijah Muhammad] tells us that we should prepare ourselves for black 
unity.’?® Most significant, his speech had none of the vitriolic attacks on 
the white devils which previously had characterized Black Muslim 
rallies. 

Following Akbar’s speech, Malcolm’s acquiescence clearly marked 
the turning point, and the birth of the new schism, in the Movement: 
‘I am guilty! . . . I am guilty of calling other Negro leaders names... . 
But today we have heard a new teaching, and we are all going to abide 
by it... .’8° Black unity was to be pushed regardless of the degree of 
acceptance or acquiescence shown by some Negros toward whites. 
That is, black unity was to take precedence even over the emotionally 
pitched attacks on white devils. 

Malcolm X could not ‘abide by it’, however. Lomax’s 1963 interview 
of Malcolm left no doubt, although the official break did not occur until 
the following year: : 


I will be happy to give my life to see some of these white devils die. 

... Well, sir, the rest of us Black Muslims [other than Muhammad] 

have not seen God, we don’t have this gift of divine patience with the 

devil. The younger Black Muslims want to see some action. . . . The 

white man is by nature a devil and must be destroyed.?! 
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The significance of the above can best be interpreted by juxtaposing ` 
three statements—one from Hannah Arendt, two from Schmalenbach: 


Perpetual-motion mania of totalitarian movements which can remain 
in power only so long as they keep moving and set everything around 
them in motion.32 


The apologists for communion should remember that community is 
typically marked by a certain settled quietness and persistence. It is 
a structure taken for granted,#3 


Communion, on the other hand, is a precarious or unstable structure 
by its very nature.34 


It was the quest for communion which drew ‘so-called’ N egroes into 
the Black Muslims. By keeping the Movement in constant motion— 
ie., by making all goals sufficiently vague that the members would 
never have the feeling of having reached an end-point (“The leader and 
enemy are known, but everything else is shrouded in mystery: the 
methods of combat, the terms of surrender and the new way of life to be 
established after the victory’)®5—the black Muslims were able to main- 
tain the power of their ‘precarious or unstable structure’. Until recently, 
then, the members were united in both a positive (pro-black) and a 
negative (anti-white) communion. 

Since 1961, however, the positive communion was becoming more and 
more a positive community. As ‘a structure taken for granted’, it was 
losing its dynamism, its power to draw the Negro seeking communion. 
Ttstill draws the Negro seeking a positive community but, as noted by 
Silone, a communion promising vengeance is in far greater demand 
among the mass.*¢ This was apparently what Malcolm X had recognized. 
(It is noteworthy that Lomax saw fit to preface his reproduction of 
Muhammad’s 1961 Atlanta speech with the statement, ‘Observers feel 
that Muhammad’s repetitious urging that Negroes cease to fear white 
people is one of his strongest attractions for the Negro masses,’) 8? 
Malcolm X sought to withdraw from the Black Muslims in order to 
preserve his place of power in the Movement! ‘The younger Black 
Muslims want to see some action.’(!) 

The Black Muslim community should continue for a while. It will 
probably lose occasional members as they realize it is communion they 
are seeking; but it will maintain its solid core, loyal to Muhammad, at 
least until Muhammad dies. Malcolm X has already died. With his 
death went the last power of the Black Muslim movement. The Black 
Muslims, as a significant mass movement, has died. 

Other potentially violent protest movements—led by ‘symbolic 
interpreters’ in the classic mould of the Prophet, the Messenger, and the 
Spokesman—have arisen and will continue to arise as long as the social 
organizational causes—segmentation, poverty, ‘blackness’, massification 
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—exist in American society. However, they all will be confronted 
with the internal contradiction between the need for a communion 
foundation and the ultimate triumph of that foundation’s volatility. 
The future, then, is conflict—external by design, internal by ‘nature’. 
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Education, the professions, and long lifet 


The social consequences of the great increase in average length of 
life that has taken place in modern industrial societies during the 
past two centuries have not been adequately analysed by social scien- 
tists. This paper will explore some of the consequences of a greatly 
extended life for certain aspects of education and for occupations 
requiring long educational preparation, namely the professions. Data 
illustrating the great change in length of life will be presented first, 
followed by some general remarks on the difficulties of assessing in- 
creased longevity as a causal variable in socio-cultural change. Lon- 
gevity will be considered in its relationship to education during 
childhood, youth and mid-life, and to careers, the professions, and 
social mobility. 

Demographers have clearly shown the considerable increase in 
average length of life since the onset of industrialization and urbani- 
zation.1 Some researchers have referred to this phenomenon as a 
‘demographic revolution’. Although such terminology does more to 
dramatize than to describe these demographic factors accurately, 
length of life is apparently an important element in the social 
changes that have occurred during the past two centuries. 

An excellent illustration of the radical changes in the increased 
length of life is provided by Fourastie’s ‘demographic calendar’ of 
the average male and female in Western Europe. His comparison of 
calendars for 1450 and 1960 reveals important differences.” 

It is evident that in 200 years (a) life expectancy at birth has almost 
tripled; (b) of each 1,000 births, twice as many individuals now live 
to age 24-27; and (c) the median length of marriages has increased 
26 years. 

The change in death rates of various age groups in the United 
States between 1900 and 1964 supports Fourastie’s findings. For the 
age group 5-14 years, the death rate dropped from 3-9 in 1900 to 0-4 
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in 1964; for the 25-34 year group it declined from 8-2 to 1-5, and for 
the 35-44 year group it dropped from 10-2 to 3-1 during the 64 year 
period.® In general, the lifetime of twentieth-century man living in 
an industrial society has been greatly extended. Along with an afflu- 
ence of wealth, we have gained an affluence of ‘living time’. Our 
concern over utilizing our increased wealth most effectively, as well 
as problems involving geriatrics and leisure time activities may re- 
flect an inability to adjust to this affluence of living time, however. 

This paper hypothesizes that an extended length of life has impor- 
tant consequences for social life. One may argue that, despite this 
lengthening of life, the very nature of human time perception will 
preclude significant alteration of conscious life orientations. It is 
conceivable that increased longevity will have little or no effect on a 


TABLE 1 The ‘Demographic Calendars’ for Males and Females, 1750 and 1960 








About 1750 About 1960 
Males Females Males Females 
Life expectancy at birth 25 yrs 2h yrs J2 yrs 74 yrs 
Average age at marriage 27 25 26 24 
Number of persons per 1,000 born 
alive reaching above age 425 440 932 952 
Median age at death of married 
persons 51 51 72 77 
Median length of marriage 15 yrs 41 yrs 








Source: Jean Fourastie, “Three Comments on the New Frontier of Mankind’, 
Diogenes, vol. 32 (Winter 1960), p. 4. 


traditional or ‘gemeinschaft’ society, in which role differentiation 
and breadth of individual choice is relatively narrow. The adding of 
years will simply lengthen the principal adult roles and might not 
affect substantial alterations in the major institutions or organized 
structures.* 

The writings of Piaget and Fraisse indirectly support our assertion.® 
They report that psychological or lived time perception is closely re- 
lated both to the nature and the frequency of events that transpire 
in a given time period. When a person becomes aware of a sufficiently 
large number of changing events, time is perceived as more extended. 
Similarly, as the number of changing events decreases, so does one’s 
sense of time.® 

If a gemeinschaft society is defined as having a relatively small 
number of alternative roles, a slow rate of social and technological 
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change, a limitation on geographic mobility, and a lack of mass com- 
munication, a study of personal histories should reflect comparatively 
few socially significant events within an average lifetime. The actual 
number of measurable units of time available during an average life 
has little influence on the perspective of life in such a society.” The 
length of life gains importance when the culture provides the indi- 
vidual with a wide variety of vocational and avocational roles. In 
addition, when large segments of urban-industrial populations be- 
come aware that a wide range of social roles is available another 
important ingredient is added to developing the type of rational 
perspective that eventuates in the formation and execution of future 
plans by individuals and families. Thus, a wide choice of roles leads 
to an orientation that includes some mode of choosing between alter- 
natives. 

In effect, this argument proposes that the great increase in average 
length of life has contributed to a more frequent exercise of rational 
choice. [his means that planning for the future has become an 
important aspect of contemporary man’s perspective. A further 
development in this direction will be seen as the full impact of long 
life reaches the social consciousness of the mass of industrial popula- 
tions. Time, after all, is the principal component in any kind of 
planning. 

This assertion must be made somewhat cautiously, however. The 
clarification of interrelations between the development of rationality 
as a significant aspect of life perspective, and the awareness of a 
change in the number of measured units of time available during an 
average lifetime is obviously difficult. It seems valid to say that under 
conditions of urbanism and industrialization a lengthening of life is 
a factor in fostering rationality in human affairs, but the importance 
of longevity as a major causal variable is unknown. Nevertheless, the 
additional years available to the average individual and the extended 
existence of each age cohort is of a magnitude that undeniably war- 
rants investigation. 

A broader reflection of the importance of extended life is seen in 
the resulting enormous increase in the manpower potential of the 
American population. According to a recent study, a cohort of 
100,000 males born in 1955 and subject to the mortality and labour 
force conditions current in that year will work about a million more 
man-years during their lifetimes than a similar cohort subject to 
1900 conditions. This represents approximately a 33 per cent in- 
crease. The 1955 figure for a comparable cohort of women is about 
triple that for a 1900 group. 
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LONGEVITY AND THE EDUGATION OF THE YOUNG 


The change in perspective resulting from increased longevity is re- 
flected in current attitudes toward the length and timing of formal 
education. Spending twelve to eighteen years in the dependent status 
of a student would have been ridiculous, if not impossible, 150 years 
ago. The current demand for increasingly more education corre- 
sponds to the longer amount of time available for this pursuit. 
Devoting additional time to education could result in increased 
utilization of the human capacities for learning and adaptation. The 
general increase in time and energy expended in learning has made 
possible a great expansion of knowledge and the concomitant de- 
velopment of a variety of new professions. It is also possible that the 
expectations of a prolonged life helps to provide both the motivation 
and the perspective necessary for undertaking an extended education. 

This prolongation of life has influenced not only the attitudes and 
values associated with acquiring an education, but also the age of 
those who man the educational organizations. C. P. Snow illustrates 
this point with respect to King’s College, Cambridge. “The average 
age of the fellows in 1937 was over fifty. In 1870 it was twenty-six. In 
1800 it was twenty-seven. In 1700 it was twenty-five. For 1600 the 
figures are not so certain, but the average age seems to have been 
even less.’? King’s College has probably experienced significant 
changes due simply to the change in length of life of its fellows. 

The period of childhood and youth has been influenced variously 
by the general prolongation of life.1° These influences are most evi- 
dent in changes in perspective with respect to certain aspects of edu- 
cation. The definition of educational potentialities is an example. 
Intelligence, native ability, I.Q., and most other labels characterizing 
superior performance in certain culturally approved areas (e.g. read- 
ing skill, proficiency in the use of numbers, and the ability for rapid 
perception of relationships between alternatives) implicitly regard 
speed of learning as an indicator of intellectual endowment. During 
most of human history, when high death rates resulted in an average 
length of life of thirty years, speed in learning constituted a crucial 
criterion in the occupational selection process. Unless a child demon- 
strated at a very young age the possession of superior intellect, he had 
little chance of rising above the traditional unskilled or artisan occu- 
pations essential to near-subsistence economies. 

Current emphasis on the education of those at the lower socio- 
economic levels has led to the realization that rapidity of learning 
may not be an infallible indicator of basic intellectual potential. The 
concept of the ‘slow-gifted’ child has been introduced into the social 
science literature. In discussing culturally disadvantaged children, 
Reissman™ notes that their ‘style of thinking’ contributes to failure 
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in present-day school situations. He asserts that, although the de- 
prived child thinks more slowly and requires more examples before 
he acquires insight, this does not necessarily imply an inherently low 
level of intellectual ability. Reissman denies the validity of assuming 
a necessarily high correlation between speed in learning and intel- 
lectual capacity. 

The extension of life in highly productive industrial societies has 
also been associated with the ‘late bloomer’ phenomenon. The in- 
creased time available for education, training, and selection of a 
career encourages the growing numbers of these individuals. The 
lengthened life expands the possibilities for individual choice to a 
degree impossible under conditions of short life expectancy. This 
freedom to mature late without severe penalties implies a greater 
variety of causal factors that may contribute toward motivating the 
individual in a particular direction. 

The range of possible career choices, and the careful planning 
necessary in pursuing a particular career demand more time than is 
required under conditions of restricted vocational choice. A greater 
proportion of the population is now expected to choose between 
alternatives; in earlier years not only was there only a narrow range 
of career choices, but these were the prerogative of the few who 
attained a high social status and had the good fortune to stay alive 
for a greater portion of the life span. 

The current prospect of life, comprised of a high probability of 
longevity and an enhanced level of material living, necessitates a 
change in orientation toward certain kinds of public problems. For 
example, after World War II Willard Waller stressed the develop- 
ment of a new ‘art of rehabilitation’ to meet the social and psycho- 
logical needs of war veterans. Undoubtedly Waller’s point was valid 
at the time, but now it appears that a new art of ‘programmed 
adaptability’ must replace the emphasis on rehabilitation. Self- 
conscious planning, education, and training for adaptability can 
diminish the extensive need for rehabilitation. 

It is evident that never before in the history of man have the social 
conditions and rationale for a liberal education been more salient. 
Contemporary social conditions impose a paradox in the presentation 
of two conflicting demands. On the one hand man faces the need for 
specialization at many points along the occupational spectrum. On 
the other hand, he also requires training and preparation for job 
mobility as well as adaptation to new role demands appropriate to long 
life, increased leisure, and the pluralism of modern industrial society. 
In his discussion of future prospects for Americans, Michael writes: 


Values and behaviour that emphasize and comfortably mesh com- 
mitment to tasks; flexibility in learning, unlearning and relearn- 
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ing, constructive attitudes towards an effective use of more hours 
of leisure, and so on, cannot be taught just at the college level, or 
probably as late as high school; and they cannot be taught by 
teachers who do not share these values. They probably must be 
learned in childhood and then modified throughout life as an 
active learning experience.*® 


The demand for concomitant specialization and adaptability, com- 
bined with the phenomenon of the ‘slow-gifted’, the ‘late bloomer’, 
and the general emphasis on an extended childhood and adolescence, 
demands a maximally flexible educational system. A more adequate 
integration of part-time adult education with the traditional system 
is implied. For example, repeated starting and stopping during the 
course of one’s college education has become a usual practice of many 
potential graduates in the United States. The larger number of stu- 
dents who now transfer from colleges in rural areas to metropolitan 
universities, the increase in student travel abroad, and the time 
taken out for participation in such activities as the civil rights move- 
ment and the Peace Corps, may be tangentially related to a change 
in perspective that allows more time for academic exploration, social 
experimentation, and career selection.“ 


MID-LIFE, CAREERS, AND THE PROFESSIONS 


The middle years of life, beginning in early adulthood, are the years 
when the concepts of ‘career’ and ‘profession’ acquire sociological 
meaning. The increased length of life has particular relevance for the 
emergence of the ‘career’ concept. The use of this term to refer to a 
person’s major occupation is apparently of fairly recent origin. One 
of the first instances of its use in the present-day sense is attributed 
to George Eliot in 1868.15 The idea that the life course constitutes a 
career implies a minimum of time spent in pursuing one occupation. 
Prior to his increased longevity, man not only had a shorter life 
perspective, but even those who lived longer than the average became 
socially defined as old at a relatively early age by today’s standards; 
a man of fifty was perceived as old.*® 

The full meaning of career implies the development of a way of 
life associated with an occupational role and status community. 
Havighurst has investigated role performance and the development 
of a life style by the aged.1” By utilizing a cluster analysis technique. 
he is able to identify five major role clusters, each of which is charac- 
terized as a ‘life style’ and correlates with the class structure. Al- 
though Havighurst’s concept of ‘life style’ or ‘way of life’ has a more 
general connotation than the usual concept of career, his research 
findings are relevant to the present discussion. He reports that ‘a 
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person’s pattern of role performance of “life style” is established in 
early middle age—by the fifties—and tends to persist into the sixties, 
at least.’28 

Williamst? states that Havighurst’s research ‘gives a picture of the 
period from forty to seventy as essentially a plateau in relation to the 
competence with which people perform social roles’. In the present 
context, this plateau period seems to give the notion of career its 
particular character. Prior to the general increase in life expectancy, 
few reached the 40-40 year period, and to those who did was attached 
a social label of ‘old age’. ‘The peak period of many careers corre- 
sponds to the 40-55 year period. In fact, there is considerable evi- 
dence that it extends to age 60, especially with respect to careers 
involving roles in which administrative authority is important. 

In addition to the fact that long life is amenable to planning and 
attaining a particular occupational career, it is also a factor in de- 
veloping a perspective that includes several occupational roles. For 
the long-lived, this may mean a second career. Policemen, professional 
soldiers, and some professional athletes and entertainers can often 
retire in early middle age and pursue new occupations. Such indi- 
viduals have the security and the freedom provided by their retire- 
ment pay or savings. 

Planning one’s life and career is closely akin to the view that man 
has the freedom to exercise rational judgment in making critical 
human decisions. The more fatalistic view of life (and death) that 
relies heavily on ‘fate’ or ‘God’s will’ seems to be declining in im- 
portance. We may speculate that the decline of fate and God’s will 
as explanatory concepts is related both to the extended length of life 
and to concomitant changes in the timing of death. 

Kurt Back has considered the relationship between fate and some 
major demographic variables.2° He discusses the possibility of con- 
trolling ‘demographic fate’ (i.e., variables of mortality, fertility, mi- 
gration, marital selection, and occupational choice). In this connec- 
tion he refers to some necessary conditions for individual decision- 
making which are involved in the realization that ‘variables of fate’ 
can be controlled to some extent. These conditions are: (a) “The 
actor must know that a decision can be made in the situation’; and 
the ‘action must be known to be technically possible and ethnically 
permissible’; (b) “The person must have the motivation and values 
to make a definite decision; for instance, he must have a certain 
career orientation, residential preferences, or be convinced of the 
value of a planned family’; and (c) ‘He must have the psychological 
make-up and live in a social environment which makes it possible for 
him to act on his choice.’*t Back points out that even in a favourable 
situation the above conditions may effect decisions that maximize the 
individual’s control over these fateful variables. That these ‘necessary 
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conditions’ for decision-making are valid and depend on numerous 
interrelated social and social-psychological factors is not doubted. 

I would also contend that the probability of long life (a critically 
important demographic fact) may, in itself, eventuate in alternatives 
in the social structure that will, in turn, promote an increase in the 
possibility of the above conditions being present and hence contri- 
bute to the realization that the ‘variables of fate’ can be controlled. 
This is not meant to imply that the realization of a long life is the 
most critical fact; it is one of several factors that provide a basis for 
social change. Simple and inexpensive birth control techniques, ease 
of geographic movement, and wide occupational choice are important 
in facilitating the ‘necessary conditions’ for rational control of the 
‘fateful’ demographic variables. 

The increase in length of life and the corresponding need for 
planning and preparation will conceivably influence the intensity of 
effort expended. An increase in effort will, in turn, change the level 
of planning, training, and learning demanded generally. This process 
will oceur primarily in those strata of the population who maintain 
socio-cultural orientations and thoughtways that contribute to the 
realization that long life has important personal consequences. Moti- 
vation that results in planned as well as increased effort, can take 
place not only when the person knows that a decision can be made, 
but that not making a decision will also have important consequences. 


AGEING AND THE PROFESSIONS 


We may debate whether longevity has had a pervasive influence on 
creating the conditions for the rational planning of life, but clearly 
there has been a change toward increased rationality in personal 
planning. This feature of modern industrial society has consequences 
for the development of the professions. The willingness to devote 
many years to education and training means that more of the con- 
comitant increases in knowledge can be transmitted to the new 
cohorts entering a profession. THe early socialization of the new pro- 
fessional can also occur within the educational structure—that is, the 
various professional practices and behavioural codes can be more 
directly transmitted to the next generation. This helps to maintain 
continuity in the traditions that constitute an important aspect of the 
protective social armour of professional groups. Obviously, stronger 
traditions and continuing norms of professional conduct also limit 
and inhibit valuable changes in professional behaviour. The coup- 
ling of professional practice with burgeoning research activity prob- 
ably means that the shifting base of reliable knowledge on which the 
professional must rely serves as a powerful factor in initiating change 
within a profession. 
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The postponement of death insures that in the future the profes- 
sions will be manned by a larger proportion of older people, a change 
which has already occurred in some professional groups. In the past, 
the relative rarity of large numbers of older professionals affected 
younger members’ attitudes toward them. In addition to long prac- 
tice and experience, the informal influence and power that an older 
professional could acquire (particularly when the professions were 
smaller) tended to enhance his prestige. Today, when the professions 
include many men with long experience, this age-associated prestige 
is not necessarily guaranteed. Of course, along with increased length 
of life—and the increase for many professionals has been greater than 
for the population generally—the older, established members of a 
given profession do exercise a certain amount of control over the 
requirements for membership. However, since the amount of formal 
education for professionals has been greatly expanded, younger co- 
horts demanding admission to a profession may display such a level 
of merit and achievement that their entrance cannot be questioned, In 
such a situation, the controls of the older members are sharply curbed. 

In general, this situation has enhanced the importance of merit 
and diminished the traditional authority related to age. Part of this 
effect may be attributed to the efficiency of the educational system, 
as well as to more extended professional training. Of course, the 
professional’s involvement in solving problems for an ever-widening 
clientele within the society has meant a concomitant increase in 
prestige and material rewards. ‘This in turn has been instrumental in 
attracting considerable talent to the professions. Modern societies 
now self-consciously conduct ‘talent hunts’; national policies are even 
made in response to this new perspective (e.g., the concern over the 
‘brain drain’ in countries like Great Britain). 

Older professionals provide continuity to a professional com- 
munity, especially in the case of older members who compete success- 
fully with the younger, highly trained, and energetic members. New 
and important roles for older professionals may add another dimen- 
sion to age and its relationship to the professions. Role changes re- 
sulting from the new division of labour in modern physics are indica- 
tive of such developments. A career in physics seems to divide itself 
into certain distinct phases. The first phase calls for intensive re- 
search activity during young adulthood and early middle age; the 
second phase involves managing and administering research during 
and after middle age.”* 

The sciences are also characterized by variations in roles resulting 
from what Glaser calls ‘comparative failure in science’.** Since the 
scientific community contains and also places considerable emphasis 
on attaining recognition, the féeling of comparative failure is ever 
present. These eminent men are the behaviour models for other 
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scientists, but the nature of the scientific community makes it in- 
evitable that most scientists will not be able to emulate their ‘idols’ 
fully. Increased longevity implies that today, many more of a given 
cohort of new scientists will live to experience and adjust to these 
feelings of comparative failure. However, Glaser notes that there are 
degrees of failure. Scientists who are accorded an average amount of 
recognition, compared to those who receive less recognition, seem to 
function more adequately in their field. The need for large numbers 
of undistinguished scientists, and a growing number of colleagues 
reaching advanced ages without receiving unusual recognition, are 
apparently factors involved in an institutional pattern that allows for 
the ‘comparative failure’ to be relatively successful in a more limited 
sense. The present paper proposes that increased longevity is a factor 
in the development of the newer roles and statuses comprising the 
contemporary institutional structure of science. 

On a broader scale, the ageing process associated with increased 
longevity may be affected by the increasing bureaucratization of 
modern society. Growing older during a life span contained within 
the bounds of a rationally organized complex organization may allow 
the ageing process to occur more gradually and thus with less strain 
and crisis. The loss of energy and other decreased capacities associa- 
ted with age can be taken into account by the structuring of a bureau- 
cracy. Norms and expectations that recognize and plan for the 
diminishing abilities of the aged can be developed. The increased 
wealth of industrial society can permit reduced productivity among 
older age groups in complex organizations.” It is probably inappro- 
priate to argue that there is a definite need for institutional processes 
that incorporate the fact of long life. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to believe that such changes will not occur. 

The argument that increased longevity will promote greater con- 
servatism in the professions seems erroneous. ‘This viewpoint fails to 
consider that conditions favouring a relatively high degree of dynam- 
ism have developed within the professions themselves. These condi- 
tions have resulted from a greater use of the scientific mode of in- 
quiry, from the notable increases in knowledge and its consequences 
for education, and from the new emphasis placed on merit and 
achievement. The assumed tendency of age to increased conservatism 
is apparently offset by the many dynamic factors present within the 
professional sphere. Ultimately, this process should alter the norma- 
tive structure of the professions so that it will be one of continuous, 
though institutionalized, sensitivity to new influences, At this point 
in time, it is impossible to determine the full consequences of in- 
creased longevity for the professions. 

Although seniority, both in age and in years of service in a profes- 
sion, is apparently less meaningful as a prime criterion of status, the 
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growing number of retired individuals (e.g, partners of law firms, 
professors emeritus, clergymen, and teachers) may have important 
implications for the future of the professions.*° Placing retired or 
semi-retired professionals in such influential positions as membership 
on college boards of trustees, foundation boards, research and policy 
review boards, publication boards, and in high-level consultative po- 
sitions in government and industry represents an important effect of 
longevity. Relatively good health and the postponement of death 
makes it probable that the older, prominent professionals will remain 
professionally active after official retirement. If the retirement age 
remains the same or is lowered, a new status and the corresponding 
role of the partially retired professional may emerge. If the income 
levels of professionals continue to rise, a greater variation in the 
timing of retirement will undoubtedly occur. Increased wealth will 
allow some to elect semi-retirement at an earlier age than is now 
customary. i 


LONGEVITY AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


The change in the timing of death and the consequences of longevity 
have directly affected intra-generational mobility. Extended life 
allows more time both for education before entering one’s vocational 
sphere, and for adult education later in life. A more comprehensive 
initial education, and the opportunity for repeated returns to the 
schoolroom enhance the pòssibilities for intra-generational mobility.27 

From the point of view of intra-generational mobility, a larger 
proportion of a given birth cohort receives an education and has 
additional years for occupational mobility. A longer active life also 
implies that first and even second jobs aré not as crucial in determin- 
ing one’s ultimate occupational commitment as under conditions of 
shorter life. For some occupations such intra-generational mobility 
occurs later than for others. Long life allows for different cycles or 
timing of intra-generational mobility. 

Although intra-generational mobility is more frequent, its precise 
relationship to increased length of life is difficult to determine. 
Numerous other factors have contributed to this type of occupational 
mobility, such as the dynamic quality of modern economic institu- 
tions. We must be cautious in relating intra-generational mobility in 
a causal manner to income and status changes. In many instances 
neither income nor status changes noticeably through this type of 
mobility. Income is frequently characterized by a curve that rises 
gradually to a certain point and tends to level off (i.e., the added 
increments may be slightly above the rising cost of living). The curve 
declines with old age and retirement. This income cycle becomes in- 
creasingly important with advances in longevity. 
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We must note also that inter-generational mobility is affected by 
long life. Like intra-generational mobility, this phenomenon may 
increase as a result of longer life expectancy. Obviously, long life 
has meant that the cohorts now maturing in the populations of 
modern societies have and will experience a wide range of social and 
cultural changes during their lifetimes. In some instances these 
changes have distributed income and status advantages to segments 
of the population who began their working lives with few prospects 
for real gains in these areas. Whether or not this kind of rapid social 


change will continue is a matter of conjecture. 
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behaviour 


THE PROBLEM 


This paper examines an aspect of the contemporary architect’s profes- 
sional belief system and offers suggestions as to how the belief may assist 
practitioners to define and respond to the working situations in which 
they find themselves. Architectural social theory contends that the 
social behaviour of building users is influenced and even determined by 
the physical environment in which the behaviour occurs; in this context 
the belief system includes the concept that architects direct social be- 
haviour patterns through their work. This premise—the subject matter 
of our examination—flows from specific interpretation and emphasis 
of the overall contentions of the architectural concept of ‘functionalism’, 

Functionalism is the declared kernel of twentieth-century architec- 
tural philosophy; its claim is that, in contrast with the formalistic 
revivalisms of nineteenth-century styles, the forms of modern architec- 
ture are derived from the functions which buildings house. ‘The precept 
was given characteristic moral rationale by a pioneer of the modern 
movement, Walter Gropius, when in 1923 he wrote: ‘We want to create 
a clear, organic architecture, whose inner logic will be . . . unencum- 
bered by lying façades and trickeries: we want an architecture whose 
function is clearly recognizable in the relation of its forms.’? 

And writing under the rubric ‘Functionalism’ in the Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Architecture, Blake states: ‘ “Form follows function” is the catch- 
phrase that spells modern architecture . . . [it] continues to evoke the 
image of modern as opposed to traditional architecture more readily 
than any other slogan.’? 

The doctrine is phrased in more pragmatic terms in the Ministry of 
Housing’s ‘Parker Morris’ report, 


.... the right approach to the design of a room is, first to define what 
activities are likely to take place in it, then to assess the furniture and 
equipment necessary for these activities, and then to design around 


* Alan Lipman B.ARCH, M.A, Senior Lecturer and Tutor in Human Studies, 
University of Wales Institute of Science and Technology 
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these needs . . . [these] depend on the way of life of the prospective 
occupiers... .° 


This last statement indicates the relationship between the concept we 
are discussing and the ideals of functionalism; we shall attempt to 
delineate how the concept provides architects with a self-image which 
can promote the resolution of a dilemma currently confronting the 
profession. 


THE ARCHITECT AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 


The basis of our argument is that architectural functionalism, and the 
subsidiary concept that shaping social relations is a requirement of 
buildings, are beliefs held by architects. To establish that these ideo- 
logical categories are internalized norms, or general currency among 
architects, would require attitude surveys of practitioners, of architec- 
tural educationalists and students, and content analysis of the whole 
range of architectural publications. This lies beyond the resources of 
the writer at present. In lieu of such comprehensive study one must 
resort to quotation from practitioners and some supportive observations 
made by social scientists. 

In 1965 the Royal Institute of British Architects (R.I.B.A.) launched 
a series of addresses by ‘well known’ practitioners under the title “An 
architect’s approach to architecture’. Analysis of the nine papers‘ deliv- 
ered to date (September 1967) shows that all but one of the speakers 
made explicit reference to the supposed determining role of building 
design in shaping the social behaviour of actual or intended building 
users; and the single ‘odd’ man implied acceptance of the belief rather 
than specifically mentioning it. The tenor of the speakers’ espousal of 
the concept can be illustrated by quoting from two of these statements 
of belief. Of his design proposals for the new University of East Anglia 
the architect Lasdun said: 


Schools of Study were to be the social and academic entities ... 
Thus the brief from the academics rightly posed the question, ‘how 
should young people live in a new University?’ The design directive 
was inspired by this brief. Groups of not more than twelve study- 
bedrooms with a breakfast room were to form the basic ‘habitat’.® 


Describing the plan for Loughborough University of Technology as ‘in 
many respects a summation of the ideas I have tried to express’, 
Dowson says: 


Some of these places will be quiet, secluded backwaters, while others 

will attract a concentration of people: ... There is a close juxta- 

position of teaching and living, meeting and recreation. ... It is 

upon the involvement of successive generations of students . . . that 
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the life and vitality of this community . . . will depend. We have to 
provide a framework within which this organism of individuals can 
evolve.® 


If these statements are felt to be insufficiently overt one might con- 
sider the Dutch architect’s claim that ‘architecture is the three-dimen- 
sional expression of human behaviour’;’? or Noble’s contentions in a 
paper intended to provide architects ‘with an analysis of the factors 
governing human reactions to environment’. Dealing inter alia with the 
phenomena of clique formation, neighbourliness, and social interaction 
in which ‘the layout was the major factor determining (social) group- 
ings’ Noble opened with the words: 


As architects we help to shape people’s future behaviour by the 
environment we create. At all stages of the design we make assump- 
tions about human behaviour and the successes or failure of our 
work may depend on our ability to predict human behaviour with 
reasonable accuracy.® 


Where social scientists have speculated, or conducted research which 
might suggest that there are possible links between spatial arrangements 
and social behaviour (these have usually been secondary aspects of their 
enquiries) architects have regarded these as reinforcement of their belief. 
Noble’s paper draws on, among others, W. H. Whyte’s The Organization 
Man, and Young and Willmott’s Bethnal Green studies. In 1957 the 
psychiatrist Osmond characterized two ‘general qualities of buildings’ 
by the terms ‘sociofugal’ and ‘sociopetal’; he described this terminology: 


By soctofugality I mean a design which prevents or discourages the 
formation of stable human relationships. . . . Sociopetality is that 
quality which encourages, fosters and even enforces the development 
of stable interpersonal relationships such as are found in small, face- 
to-face groups.’ 


Eight years later Geddes, Dean of the school of architecture at Prince- 
ton, claiming to follow Osmond’s principles, commented that a building 
illustrated in a paper entitled “The psychological dimension of archi- 
tectural space’ observed ‘the limits of size for every group ... beyond 
which friendships do not form . . . it seems likely that the frequency of 
involuntary, personal, face-to-face contacts is one of the most important 
factors in the formation of groups and informal friendships . . . the 
layout . . . [has] direct bearing on the formation and maintenance of 
informal social groups’. +? 

Not surprisingly perhaps there are social scientists who are sceptical, 
if not incredulous, about the varying declensions which this aspect of 
architectural doctrine has assumed. Two such reactions are selected 
because they have appeared in architectural journals and express alarm 
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about the wide acceptance of the concept among architects. Broady, a 
sociologist who, as a biographical note indicates, ‘often lectures at the 
Architectural Association School in London’, characterizes the belief as 
‘architectural determinism’. He describes it as an assertion, 


.... that architectural design has a direct and determinate effect 
on the way people behave. It implies a one-way process in which the 
physical environment is the independent, and human behaviour the 
dependent variable. It suggests that those human beings for whom 
the architects and planners create their designs are simply moulded 
by the environment which is provided for them." 


In an address to the annual conference of the R.I.B.A. in 1966 Langdon 
—described as ‘a principal officer at the Building Research Station in 
charge of research on human response to physical environment’— 
echoed Broady’s charge of ‘architectural determinism’. A portion of his 
address is devoted to examination of this ‘heresy’ as he calls it; he 
says: 


The point has recently been made that the influence of the environ- 
ment has been somewhat over-estimated by some architects... . 
This is a good point to make. . . . The need to study social values and 
requirements, and to embody the results in design does not rest on 
the assumption that one kind of environment makes people club 
together . . . while another keeps them apart.’? 


Our interest in these statements is that they were made by social 
scientists in intimate contact with architects; both appear to have felt 
the necessity of attempting to counter a belief which they considered to 
be widespread. In Langdon’s case the opportunity was taken to pub- 
licly, and to an audience of architects, examine the concept and point 
out its fallacies. 


AN EXAMPLE—HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


An instance of a confluence of a social scientist’s approach and the 
architectural predilection for considering spatial arrangements and 
social behaviour as related variables, is illustrated by a recent discus- 
sion on residential accommodation for old people in the Architects’ 
Journal. Introducing the subject the Journal published a paper by a 
sociology research fellow; dealing with social relations and the optimum 
numbers of residents in Homes the author, Korte, recommended, 


... breaking up the accommodation into family groups with numer- 
ous small sitting-rooms, separate dining-rooms, and a variety of 
sitting places in corridors, halls and alcoves . . . a small sitting-room 
for every six residents and a separate dining-room for every 
twelve .. .13 
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In the same issue the Journal reinforced this advice with layout dia- 
grams as guides for architects, these were clearly based on Korte’s- 
proposals. The matter was developed a week later when the next issue 
carried the following ‘design guide data’; ‘Large sitting-rooms auto- 
matically develop an institutional atmosphere. . . . This suggests a 
series of small sitting-rooms or alcoves . . . each to hold between five 
and twelve people.’!4 

It should not be construed from the above that this journal’s interest 
in such considerations is an isolated or new occurrence. In 1964 the 
Journal reported a survey of old people’s ‘general satisfaction with 
dwellings’ which stated that, 


. . » acceptance of the amount of contact which they had with other 
people tied in more closely than their responses to such questions as 
adequacy of heating or the size of rooms. . . . Provision for social 
contacts should be regarded as a central and not a marginal part of 
an architect’s brief. . .15 


Neither should it be thought that this publication has exclusivity in the 
presentation of the problem to architects in this form. Reporting on its 
flatlets scheme for old people in Stevenage the Ministry of Housing 
commented at length on ‘social life and relationships’; the author con- 
cludes that ‘internal corridors and the central common room allow 
social contacts to develop easily, and the sitting spaces provided in the 
corridors . . . furthered them even more.’}¢ 

These, and other commentators—whether architects or social scien- 
tists—show close agreement in their expectations of architectural 
responsibility when siting and designing accommodation for the old. 
There would appear to be unanimity that social considerations of the 
type mentioned fall within the scope of architectural decision making; 
where advice or exhortations are proffered the assumption is that 
architects will respond positively as a consequence of their values and 
beliefs. 


PARTIES TO THE CONCEPT 


Three main categories of persons and/or associations of people may be 
considered as those to whom the concept is directed: the public com- 
posing the society in which the profession operates, the professional 
fraternity, and the individual practitioner. 

The public constitutes the body of people for whom the architect, as 
specialist, performs his professional services; beyond this it contains 
past, present, and prospective clients. As a professional service occupa- 
tion architecture stands in a unique position vis-d-vis its public: archi- 
tectural decisions take tangible form, and are available for all to experi- 
ence. Where the results of professional work are so concretely manifest 
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it is in the profession’s interest, and particularly its economic interest, 
to project certain images of professional scope and competence. Of 
such images the ability to influence human behaviour has obvious 
appeal, its successful propagation might ensure a steady clientele, and 
could enhance the prestige of the profession. Further it can offer a 
potentially, or actually, powerful argument in reconciling anomalies in 
the profession’s extrinsic and intrinsic interests—the conflict between 
legitimate economic interests and the proclaimed professional concern 
with standing above pecuniary rewards. To the degree to which archi- 
tects can persuade their public that they are not wholly bound by 
‘crude’ financial considerations, and, as earnest of this, they are able 
to claim that their work provides satisfaction at a profound level, they 
may be successful in resolving this classic professional dilemma. 

A belief which offers the likelihood of economic stability is attractive, 
especially if its claims cannot be verified readily. While the layman may 
be aware of the effects of his social contacts and behaviour he is largely 
ignorant of the mechanisms by which they are achieved and sustained. 
Not being in a position to question the assumptions of the specialist he 
tends to accept them at face value. An example of such client/architect 
agreement may be seen in a discussion published in the Architectural 
Association Fournal1® in which we read-of high-ranking academic staff 
accepting that the layout of a university campus, and the spatial dis- 
positioning of elements within college buildings, will effect aspects of 
inter-student, inter-staff, and staff-student social and educational be- 
haviour—to the extent that the architects were invited to participate 
in the formulation of academic policy. 

- For the profession as a whole, and for individual practitioners, belief 
in their role as manipulators of social behaviour assures them that their 
work has value reaching beyond the mere provision of shelter. In this 
psychologically and sociologically conscious period the profession’s tra- 
ditional belief that it satisfies aesthetic ‘needs’ can be extended to 
psychic and social ‘needs’. It is difficult to imagine a more gratifying 
belief, one which could better recompense the architect for the vicissi- 
tudes of his professional activities. In this context enunciation of the 
belief by prestigious members of the profession—as in the R.I.B.A. 
series—is likely to reinforce mutual beliefs. And, as Halmos?® indicates, 
sustained belief in one’s professional role, even if it does not accord 
with the facts, may well bring about a ‘self-fulfilling fallacy’. 


THE PROBLEM OF ROLE DEFINITION 


We have attempted to show that a part of the architectural self-image 
is the belief that designers possess the ability to effect social relation- 
ships via their work: to state that ideology provides self-image is tauto- 
logous, what is required is indication of why this or that particular 
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feature of an ideology prevails. A comprehensive overview of our subject 
would consider the matter from a variety of aspects, but in this paper a 
particular stance is adopted because it is felt that the writer, as an archi- 
tect, may be in a position to offer some insights not available readily 
to sociologists. This necessitates selection, and considerations such as 
the functions of the belief in motivating recruits to the profession, or in 
countering the apparently low status of an occupational group with the 
lowest average annual income of the professions, or in reassuring archi- 
tects in their recurrent fear that they are becoming dispensable, cannot 
be encompassed here. The station point of our perspective is that of 
role definition—the problems and tensions encountered by contem- 
porary architects in the perception of their societal role. Why do archi- 
tects require this belief, what needs does it satisfy or assuage? 

Our argument is that in the need to clarify their position in the triadic 
relationship of artist/technologist/social engineer, architects face a 
salient problem of role definition. The nub of this suggestion is that to- 
day the profession operates with an unprecedented armoury of technical 
equipment and knowledge and, in consequence, the traditional self- 
image as artist has been dislocated. In meeting this architects tend to 
lean on a similarly traditional, but relatively latent self conception as 
social engineers.2° The model of the architectural self-image is one in 
which resources are focused in three directions to meet demands from 
each; as a short-hand designation one can use Wotton’s frequently 
referred to ‘aims of architecture’: 


In Architecture as in all other Operative Arts, the end must direct the 
Operation. 

The end is to build well. 

Well building hath three Conditions, 

Commodite, Firmenes, and Delight—Sir Henry Wotton, 1624. 


‘Delight’ the architect as artist—is considered to be achieved by in- 
tuitive personal ‘gift’; ‘firmenes’—architects as technologists, and lat- 
terly as managers—by rational analysis; and ‘commodite’—the pro- 
ducts of social engineering—by social experience and insight. The ideal 
self-image toward which architects aspire would entail a balance of 
resources and demands across each dimension. ?1 

The problem of role definition with which we are concerned springs 
from technological (and concomitant organizational /managerial) pres- 
sure on architects. These have tended to eclipse ‘delight’ and ‘commo- 
dite’. In an historical study of the profession in Britain Kaye®® has 
analysed this process, and presented data which contrasts it with the 
situation in the nineteenth century when architect/client relationships 
resulted in a distortion of the profession’s self-image which emphasized 
‘delight’. He showed that the period up to, say, World War I was 
characterized by an architect/patron relationship in which the erection 
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of ‘works of art’ played a prominent part. Since the 1920’s, and especi- 
ally after 1945, personal patronage has diminished, and the contempor- 
ary architect stands in a different relationship with his clients. It is the 
contention of this paper that this new relationship is the core of a 
dilemma now facing the profession; a dilemma which impels archi- 
tects to emphasize their social engineering claims in attempts to counter 
the imbalance between their ideal self-image and the actual situation. 

The major force governing changes in the relationships between 
architects and building users is the factor which has conditioned much 
modern social change, population growth. The development of a mass- 
clientele has altered the personal relationships of the past and now 
architects find themselves separated from those for whom they design 
in two decisive ways: socially and administratively they are no longer 
in close contact with the mass of building users and occupants. 


SOCIAL DISTANCE 


One is not aware of a systematic study of the class origins of contem- 
porary architects, but such evidence as there is,?? and everyday experi- 
ence indicates that, in socioeconomic terms, there is a gap between the 
social and educational backgrounds of building designers and those 
who live in the buildings designed. In this respect today’s architect 
differs from his pre-World War I predecessor: then buildings were for 
the masses and not architect designed, but architecture was commissioned 
by the ‘gentry’ and the wealthy. When patronage prevailed the archi- 
tect was, or in becoming a professional he became a member of the 
same—or a similar—social milieu as his patron. He was in a position 
to grasp the patterns of behaviour of his client by virtue of shared social 
experience. Today this is seldom the case. Interpolation from Kaye’s 
data indicates that while there is evidence of social differentiation in the 
nineteenth century, as one might expect in a patronage situation, this 
is not comparable with the differentiations of today. According to 
Kaye’s analysis of the social backgrounds of nineteenth century archi- 
tects it would appear that from about 1820 building designers came 
from parentages among the higher occupational grades and that this 
has persisted, but today the equable sharing of social background by 
building designers and users only pertains in isolated instances. Now 
that architecture embraces the design of buildings for almost the whole 
range of social strata, differing life styles preclude shared experience. 

Among those who have examined some of the effects of this differen- 
tiation—see for example Madge?* and Chapman**—stress has been 
placed on the frustrations of the building occupants. Writing on the 
‘Sociology of Housing’ Chapman comments: 


The tenant of the rented house and the purchaser of the new house 
are rarely able to influence the design of the dwelling, even if they 
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understood their own living habits sufficiently to do so, and as a rule 
they are not able to recognize the effects of dwelling design on their 
patterns of living . . .75 


Frustration for the designer flows from attempting to meet unexpressed 
needs arising from ways of life with which he is unfamiliar. In this 
situation, and given the service bias of his overall professional ideology, 
he is able to utilize his belief in his power to effect social behaviour to 
justify and reinforce his altruistic objectives. The social engineering 
aspect of his self-image offers opportunity to meet some of the conse- 
quences of social distance by the assumption, for example, that his 
design decisions regarding the dispositioning of spatial elements deter- 
mine social contacts. In addition the nature of his conceptions of ‘com- 
modite’ considerations enable him to counter reproaches that his de- 
signs may not satisfy adequately social behavioural requirements by the 
claim that ‘commodite’ is operationally indefinable; where he may feel 
culpable for not having realized his objective his own misgivings can be 
assuaged by this claim. 

The belief can also compensate for the tensions which result from the 
technological preoccupations forced on architecture in recent years. 
Meeting mass demands for buildings appears to be impossible without 
utilization of the techniques of mass-production and immersion in tech- 
nological know-how; familiarization with techniques such as modular 
co-ordination, critical path analysis, and systematic design method have 
become required study for an occupation which.remains rooted in its 
craft origins. Architects can find that tension management is, to some 
degree, accomplished by their belief that they ‘manage’ social rela- 
tionships. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISTANCE 


The advent of a mass-clientele has brought a further change in archi- 
tect/client relationships: the intervention of administrative agencies 
standing between architects and building users. The bureaucratization 
of industrial society has severed the former personal contacts between 
those who design and those who occupy buildings, typically committees 
now speak for building users and prospective building occupiers. In the 
case, say, of local authority housing it may be theoretically possible for a 
local community to influence the selection of sites and the planning of 
dwellings, but the link between the community and local authority 
architects is tenuous. Sheer numbers—not to speak of the likely inca- 
pacity of future tenants to formulate their requirements—make direct 
contact rare and highly formalized. And in the private sector of build- 
ing, except for a minority of high income groups, the situation is similar. 
To be effective user requirements would have to be voiced, and re- 
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sponded to before plans are prepared, and everday experience suggests 
that prior consultation is exceptional or indirect. 

In the U.K. official architects—those employed by local and central 
government agencies—have constituted over a third of the registered 
architects in the country since 1949;°° these professionals are part of 
bureaucratic, and usually large-scale, organizations. The ethos of such 
bodies, as Weberian sociology has shown, is biased toward rational and 
efficient administration; their bases for decision making are universalis- 
tic, and technical professional criteria tend to dominate so that particu- 
laristic factors tend to become suppressed. While it may be an open 
question whether our aspect of architectural social theory is a particu- 
laristic or a universalistic consideration, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that relations between official architects—the servers—and building users 
—the served—are impersonal and circumscribed by formal organiza- 
tional contacts. This is a far cry from the relationships of the past in 
which personal social contacts might have justified social engineering 
assumptions. 

Private practitioners are not free of the consequences of bureau- 
cratization; while they are not directly employed by bureaucratic 
bodies they are increasingly commissioned by such agencies.’ Further, 
mass demand for buildings, and mass-productive means to meet these 
demands, also effect design for small-scale consumers. Such factors as 
the availability of standardized building components dictate that bulk 
ordering is best managed by larger units than individual and isolated 
clients. We thus find that prospective house owners tend to combine in 
voluntary housing associations where personal contacts between de- 
signers and individual occupants are likely to become secondary to 
general requirements. 

By augmenting the effects of social distance, administrative distance 
exacerbates architectural divorce from building users. Belief that the 
profession aspires to, and attempts to engineer social behaviour can 
temper practitioners’ doubts about the social value of their work. It 
would seem likely that for the architect his alienation from those for 
whom he designs can be countered by his belief that despite, and per- 
haps because of this separation he can determine social behaviour. 


ARTISTIC AUTONOMY 


Schisms in social and administrative relations may go some way toward 

an explication of the effect of a mass-clientele on architectural practice, 

but it is necessary to attempt to account for the apparent diminution 

of the aspect of ‘delight’ if one is to complete the argument. This can 

best be done by considering a major theme of Kaye’s study, the concept 
of the ‘dilemma of artistic autonomy’. 

Earlier reference was made to the public nature of architectural pro- 
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ducts; at the other end of the design process there is a further feature 
which is unique to architecture as a creative activity. Unlike other arts 
architecture is an occupation in which full artistic communication only 
transpires when the design conception becomes physically tangible in 
the form of actual buildings. Except for those rare instances in which 
architecture is practised as a hobby a relationship between the artist 
as professional specialist and a client is a sine qua non of the process. 
Where architect/client interaction deals with ‘non-artistic’. functional 
requirements such as room size, heating and ventilating standards, and 
the like, it is possible to design without tensions, but where the rela- 
tionship impinges on stylistic and aesthetic aspects of the designer’s 
vision he can find himself in an ambiguous position, He may insist on 
maintaining his artistic integrity and risk the loss of a client, or he may 
abandon integrity and thereby personal autonomy. Kaye contends that 
‘it is clear that this dilemma becomes the more insupportable the more 
the architect thinks of his work as approaching pure art’. And in the 
past two decades the admixture of technical and scientific knowledge 
has constrained the scope of ‘pure art’ in design; increasingly objective, 
non-intuitive criteria have become applicable, and have been applied 
in fields ranging from structural engineering to the psychology of per- 
ception.?& 

Kaye argues that this factor, the increased numbers of official archi- 
tects, and the growing acceptance of the modern ‘style’ have combined 
to reduce, and even eliminate the dilemma. Based, as they are purported 
to be, on functional criteria, modern architectural forms have come to 
be seen by architects in terms in which aesthetic aims are realized by the 
fulfilment of functional requirements. In striving for this fulfilment the 
emphasis has been on technology, and, Kaye claims, the self-image of 
architects has shifted away from. 


... the creative artist expressing a unique vision, and toward that of 
the professional seeking to find the best possible technical solution 
... a trend in other words, away from the artist and toward the 
technician. ?? 


While, as we have already argued, ‘commodite’ aspirations may be 
compensating for ‘firmenes’ preoccupations, there is no evidence of 
which the writer is aware which might indicate that aesthetic aims are 
being abandoned. On the contrary, the doctrine of architectural func- 
tionalism is, as we have seen, inextricably bound up with aesthetic 
objectives. Considering the matter within the framework of this paper 
one would be inclined to suggest-that, in terms of the relations between 
architects and their clients as represented by the individuals and com- 
mittees with whom they deal, Kaye’s proposition that there has been a 
decline in the tension involved in the dilemma of artistic autonomy is 
justifiable, But now tensions about aesthetic and stylistic matters have 
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been transposed to the sphere of differences between public and pro- 
fessional taste. 

Architects and the persons with whom they deal in the agencies com- 
missioning or employing them may share common social backgrounds 
and their aesthetic values may be in some degree of accord, but this is 
not the case with the public at large. Now tensions are likely to be felt 
as a result of discrepancies between the specialist’s conceptions of ‘good’ 
architecture and popular tastes.2® It would seem that far from being 
resolved the dilemma has been intensified, albeit in a different social 
context. 

The taste gap may well be bridged by the mass-media and public 
education, but for the practitioner there appears to be a feeling that 
social ‘connections’ must be made. One of the contributors to the 
R.I.B.A. series to which we have referred voiced the feeling in the 
words, ‘... the... essential of an approach to architecture is expressed 
in its briefest possible form in the two words . . . “only connect”’.’%° The 
desired role of social engineer could be the image most suited to influ- 
encing potential building users that connections are possible. 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted to describe an aspect of the architectural belief 
system, and to delineate some of its possible functions in assisting the 
profession to define its role in contemporary Western societies. For 
architects influencing human behaviour is doing so for the betterment 
of the ‘human condition’; as Giedion, an historian of the modern 
movement, has argued, the goal is ‘to reinstate basic human values’.31 

Halmos has indicated that the ethic of the personal service profes- 
sions is increasingly influencing the self-image, values and objectives of 
‘professional workers whose calling is not in the area of the personal 
services’. 1° It is hardly surprising that architects have responded to this 
ethic. From its origins in the social ideals of Ruskin and William Morris 
the social aims of the modern architectural movement have included 
aspects which have allied it with anti-authoritarian, and even radical 
social and political forces. When the social values of such modern 
pioneers as Gropius and Mies van der Rohe clashed with the prevailing 
ideology of national socialism in Germany the authorities closed their 
school of design, the Bauhaus, as early as 1933.7 During the stalinist 
period modern architecture was simply non-existent in the U.S.S.R. 
Writing in the Encyclopaedia of Modern Architecture the art historian 
Veronesi described the tradition-orientated architectural movement of 
fascist Italy, the Novecento Italiano, as‘... a dangerously suggestive 
constant . . . recruited from the “reactionaries of the modern revolu- 
tion” (as one of its founders wrote), or rather from the “revolutionaries 
of the Fascist reaction” as its critics saw it’? (Veronesi’s parentheses). 
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In aspiring to social engineering the post-World War II architect is 
not only attempting to reassure himself and his public that he is con- 
cerned with social welfare, he is also following an established tradition 
in the short history of modern architecture. 
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Age Age 

group group 
Secondary under 45 years 
schooling 45years andover All 
L.E.A. 

Grammar 49% 36% 45% 
Other L.E.A. 15% 13% 14% 
Public School 23% 31% 26% 
Other types 13% 20% 15% 

100 100 100 








Insofar as secondary school attended can 
be considered as an indicator of socio- 
economic class this suggests, in the ‘AIP 
column, that over 70% of architects may 
have come from middle class back- 
grounds, or came into contact with 
middle class styles of life at school. Some 
corroboration may be gained from the 
Robbin’s Report: as graduates of in- 
stitutions of higher education architects 
probably share the characteristics of 
‘father’s occupation’ reported—see Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, Higher 
Education, Appendix 1: The Demand for 
Places in Higher Education, London, 
H.M.S.O., 1963, pp. 38-61. 
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24. C. Madge, ‘Planning for ‘People’, 
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144. 
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Status, London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1965, pp. 2-3. 
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tistics Office reports the following dis- 
tribution of employment based on 
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Where employed 1949 1955 1964 
CentralGovernment 10% 8% 7% 
National Boards 2% 5% 4% 
Local Government 27% 32% 28% 
Private Practice 51% 47% 50% 
Other 

Organizations 10% 8% 11% 

100 100 100 














27. Extra polation from the quarterly 
R.LB.A. publication New Commissions for 
Private Architects indicates that about one 
third of the commissions for private 
architects come from public agencies: 


Commissions from public agencies as 


Year % of total commissions 
1959 24 
1960 29 
1961 33 
1962 30 
1963 33 
1964 33 
1965 28 
1966 33 


28. For some indication of the range 
of technological and scientific enquiry 
relating to architecture see R. Llewelyn- 
Davies and P. Cowan, ‘The Future of 
Research’, R.LB.A. F., vol. 71 (1964), 
149-56. 

29. For a report of housing estate 
tenants’ reactions to ‘unsightly features’ 
of their surroundings see V. Hole, 
‘Social Effects of Planned Rehousing’, 
Town Planning Rev., vol. 30 (1959), 161- 
173. And for some comments on dis- 
crepancies in standards of taste as cor- 
relates of cultural and class differentials 
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see A.S.B. Study Group No. 1, ‘Sociology 31. S. Giedion, Mechanization Takes 

and Architecture’, R.I.B.A. J., vol. 53 Command: a Contribution to Anonymous 

(1946), 386-94. History, New York, Oxford, University 
30. H. Morris, ‘An Architect’s Ap- Press, 1948. 

proach to Architecture’, RBA. F., 32. G. Veronesi, ‘Italy’, in G. Hatje, 

vol. 73 (1966), 155-63. (ed.), op. cit., pp. 155-9. 


ERRATUM 


Review of The Affluent Worker: Industrial Attitudes and Behaviour (Vol. 
XX, No. 1, March 1969) 


Owing to a failure in correspondence, the following corrections were not 
incorporated in Mr. Banks’ review. The sentence beginning “Thus the 
lowest median “score” . . .’ should be replaced by the following sentence: 


“Thus the lowest median “scores” which I have calculated from a table 
on 6 items of instrumentalism (Table 72, p. 161) were obtained by the 
highly skilled craftsmen (3-9) and the relatively skilled setters (4-1). These 
scores contrast with 4-5 for machinists, 4-8 for process workers, and 5:0 
for assemblers, so that to the degree...’ . 


The section from ‘Moreover, granted that Luton . . . than the sample 
generally (27%)’ should have been replaced by the following sentence: 


“Moreover without this analysis it is difficult to determine whether the 

various attempts to explain (alienation) in the book by reference to 

instrumentalism might not equally be treated the other way round, that 

is, that the instrumentalism of the workers is in part at least produced 

by the degree to which their work alienates them. However, I should...’ 
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Constantina Safilios-Rothschild* 


‘Honour’ crimes in contemporary Greecet 


Honour, as the core of one’s essence representing one’s masculine or 
feminine integrity, is the prevalent value in the traditional culture of 
Mediterranean countries. Unless one is a member of the upper class or 
the power echelons of the society, social acceptance is not possible in 
the absence of unspoiled honour.? Closely connected with honour is the 
concept of shame: an individual usually feels ashamed when he is dis- 
honoured in the eyes of his friends and the community at large. The 
Greek concept of phildtimo clarifies the connection between honour and 
shame and determines whether or not any action will be taken in order 
to restore the damaged honour. Etymologically philétimo means ‘love 
of honour’ and is used to identify the character of a Greek who is con- 
cerned with his honour and his good name above all and who is willing 
to safeguard it at any price. Philétimo acts as the sensitizing catalyst 
which makes the individual feel shame when one of his own or of his 
family’s dishonourable actions are exposed and which drives him (her) 
to the culturally appropriate action. The following diagram offers a 
brief description of the process: 


Event or situation socially +philotimo Shame 
defined as dishonourable 





> 
—philotimo Shamelessness 
Suicide or violence 


No action taken 


Since it is the possession of philétimo that sensitizes a Greek to public 
opinion and obliges him (her) to conform to the traditional norms of 
conduct, only a philétimos (one who has philétimo) Greek is respectable 
and thought to be well socialized. There is, of course, a minority of 
people, the aphildtimoi, who are not adequately socialized and do not 
experience shame; they therefore are less concerned with “what others 
say’ and may do nothing to ‘wash away’ the stain upon their honour.? 


* Constantina Safilios-Rothschild Diploma m.s. PH.D. Research Associate, 
Merrill-Palmer Institute and Center for Population Studies, Harvard University, 
and Adjunct Associate Professor, Wayne State University 
+ A revised version of a paper read at the Michigan Sociological Association 
meetings in East Lansing, Michigan, 26 March 1964. 
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Dishonour may come about for different reasons in the case of men 
and women: men are dishonoured either when they do not behave in 
an appropriate masculine manner or when their female relatives or their 
wife is dishonoured.4 As Kenny® writes, ‘a man’s honour finally and 
irrevocably lies in the hands of his women’ since men are considered to 
be masculine and honourable only when they can control their wives 
and all female relatives in such a strict manner that the women behave 
appropriately and never acquire a dishonourable reputation in the 
community. A woman becomes dishonoured when she behaves like a 
man, enjoying freedom, especially sexual freedom.® 

Traditional values prescribe different actions for the restoration of 
honour in the case of women and men. Women who feel ashamed 
because their unchastity or unfaithfulness is known can only resort to 
suicide if they have philótimo;? they must not commit acts of violence.® 
Male members of the family, on the contrary, must defend their honour 
and the family honour in an aggressive, violent manner by assaulting 
or killing the dishonoured woman and/or those responsible for the dis- 
honour; that is, by committing.an ‘honour’ crime.® Dishonour can be 
‘washed away’ only with blood and only the men in the family carry 
the responsibility for the restoration of family name and honour. 

In the light of traditional values, killing in defence of family honour 
was not considered to be a crime; it was, on the contrary, a socially 
expected and approved behaviour. Because of the complete social ac- 
ceptance of such violent behaviour sometimes community members 
and even the local police would cover up the circumstances of the 
death so that the offender would not be arrested or tried. There are no 
statistics or specific data available about the incidence of ‘honour’ 
crimes in earlier years, but folkloric and anthropological evidence point 
out their occurrence and their social acceptability. 1° 

After World War II a number of social changes took place in Greece; 
some of these changes affected directly and weakened considerably the 
hold of traditional moral and family values. Such changes were the 
gradual urbanization of the country and the appearance of an educated, 
urban middle class. By 1961, Greece was predominantly urban;! and 
survey studies indicate that urban upper and middle classes prefer 
‘western’ moral norms to the traditional Greek norms, the more so the 
higher is their education and occupational standing.12 Only the rural 
Greeks and the urban working and lower classes remain tradition- 
oriented probably because of their very recent rural origin.1* But even 
the traditional segments of the Greek population are affected to some 
extent by larger societal changes. For example, in the cities women 
cannot always be closely watched because they often work away from 
home; in this way, women of all ages do in fact gain more freedom. 
Also not all marriages are arranged by parents, so that girls have a 
choice as to whom they wish to marry.14 Similar changes are taking 
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place in a smaller scale in villages as industries employing women 
move in15 and transportation with the cities becomes increasingly 
easier and permits frequent visiting with urban friends and relatives. 

Most changes entail greater freedom and choice for women. Such 
changes, threatening as they are to traditional men, can potentially 
create new situations in which a man could be made to feel inadequate 
and possibly dishonoured. Thus, the newly acquired right of the woman 
to exercise self-determination may sometimes result in men’s experienc- 
ing failures in love. Such failures could make them feel ashamed lest 
other people would judge them to be inadequate since they could not 
get or hold the woman they desired. The question then arises as to 
whether or not these new sources of personal failure would necessarily 
be defined as dishonourable and as requiring the punishment of the 
dishonouring agent as a proof of unquestionable masculinity. Such a 
definition of honour would be quite new. Anthropological evidence sug- 
gests that traditionally a man would consider his personal honour in- 
sulted only if he was publicly accused as lacking in masculinity, loyalty, 
cleverness or competence. të 

Since the different social changes which have taken place have not 
equally affected the entire Greek population but on the contrary dif- 
ferentials seem to exist with age, place of origin, occupational category, 
and social class, it should be instructive to examine the ‘honour’ crimes 
committed in the 1960’s since such crimes might reflect the effect of 
social changes upon the definitions as to kinds of situations which are 
considered to be dishonouring as well as upon the appropriate reaction 
to dishonour. 


METHODOLOGY 


Information concerning the ‘honour’ crimes were derived from news- 
paper reports of the daily Athenian newspaper Kathimerini;” this news- 
paper was chosen because it is a serious journal which reports factual 
information without the sensational treatment often given to crimes 
by other papers. 

All arrests for ‘honour’ crimes reported in Kathimerin from 1 May 
1960 to 30 October 1963, were analysed; there were 197 cases. In all 
cases the report of the arrest included most of the following information: 
the offender’s and the victim’s age, sex, origin, occupation, the weapon 
used, the alleged motive, the setting of the crime, the relationship of 
the offender to the victim and the circumstances of the crime. In some 
cases, further reports at a later time gave a more detailed account of 
the offender’s and victim’s life and personality, along with excerpts 
from court proceedings and an examination of other possible motives 
besides the alleged honour motives. 

For our purposes an ‘honour’ crime was defined as any crime in 
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which the offender claimed his motive to be an insult brought to (or a 
molestation of ) his personal or family honour (éhid [égous timis). 

The social class of the offenders and victims was determined on the 
basis of their occupation according to a modified version of Hollings- 
head’s occupational scale and Lambiri-Dimaki’s classification of Greek 
occupations, 18 


FINDINGS 


Sex and age differences. The 197 ‘honour’ crimes examined were com- 
mitted predominantly by men (168 of them or 72 per cent) as the 
traditional ‘honour’ norms prescribe; here the man to woman ratio is 
26:1. This sex differential becomes more pronounced when the 
‘honour’ crimes resulting in the victim’s death are examined separately; 
in this case the ratio is 3 : 1. It seems that women are not so concerned 
with killing their victims as they are with punishing them or threaten- 
ing them. This is also reflected in the kind of weapon most often used 
by women: throwing sulphuric acid at the victim’s face.1® Sulphuric 
acid never kills the victim; it only punishes him through a long, painful 
torture since it either disfigures him or blinds him. The satisfaction 
these women seem to derive from thus taking revenge upon an estranged 
lover most probably lies in the fact that the disfigured or blinded man 
will no longer be attractive to other women. 

In the case of victims, the man to woman ratio is not as great as it is 
for the offenders since dishonoured women are often killed along with 
the dishonouring male (or only the dishonoured woman) if the family 
honour is to be restored. 

Table 1 indicates that male offenders were older than female offen- 
ders, a difference which is statistically significant (median test = 5:3017, 
p <05). This finding suggest that there is a sex and age differential 
among those who commit ‘honour’ crimes. This difference could be a 
reflection of the fact that the older family member, that is the father or 
the older son, was responsible for defending family honour. However, 
the inspection of each offender’s age proved that among the 25 male 
offenders who were 50 years or older only g were fathers or older 
brothers; the other 16 were husbands or men who were defending their 
personal honour. Among women offenders, however, the four who were 
50 or older were all mothers defending their daughters’ honour in 
collaboration with other family members. When a new chi-square was 
computed, excluding male and female offenders who were the older 
family members defending family honour, the same sex differential 
held true (chi-square = 5'502, p <-05). That is men were signifi- 
cantly older than women. 

Therefore, it seems that the older a man the greater the probability 
that he will adhere to traditional moral norms which define dishonour 
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TABLE I Characteristics of offenders and victims 





Offenders Victims 
Males Females Males Females 


A 


Median Age 32 28 32 28 
Occupational status* l 
Professionals and high administrators — — 2 — 
Lower professionals and administrators — — 5 — 
Small business owners, business men, 
and clerical workers 2 — 8 — 
Skilled workers II — 10 5 
Semi-skilled workers 18 — 9 — 
Unskilled workers and unemployed 34 8 5 4 
Small farm owners 16 2 g — 
Housewives — 15 — 41 
H.S. students — — 2 I 
College students — — I I 
Place of residence** 
Rural 75 29 66 25 
Urban 56 17 45 37 
Semi-urban 12 8 14 10 





* In the remaining cases the offenders’ occupation was not mentioned in the 
newspaper reports. 

** In both the case of offenders and victims the main offender or victim was 
recorded, 


in terms of sexually inappropriate behaviour of female relatives and 
which prescribe ‘honour’ crime as the appropriate restorative measure 
for a damaged reputation. On the contrary, the younger a man, the 
greater the probability that he will come in contact with modern moral 
norms and notions concerning women’s right to self-determination so 
that he may feel hurt or sad but not necessarily dishonoured when his 
girl-friend abandons him, a girl rejects his proposals, or his sister has a 
lover who does not eventually marry her. 

While the same relationship between age and adherence to tradi- 
tional moral norms seems to be as true for Greek women as for Greek 
men, such adherence affects differently the criminal behaviour of 
women than of men. Thus, the older a Greek woman the smaller the 
probability that she will engage in potentially dishonouring behaviour 
but also the smaller the probability that she will commit an ‘honour’ 
crime even if she is dishonoured, since the traditional conduct norms 
do not allow her to defend her honour in any other manner but pas- 
sively through suicide.*° The younger Greek women, however, may be 
caught in a moral dilemma between conflicting traditional and modern 
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moral norms, The latter are usually maldefined but nevertheless quite 
attractive to them since they allow a relatively freer sexual expression. 
However, young women may be tempted to enjoy sexual freedom but 
because they definitely expect marriage, they may feel quite hurt or 
even ashamed when a liaison-known to others is terminated. They may 
vacillate between traditional and modern moral norms according to 
what they judge more appropriate from situation to situation. In at- 
tempting to persuade their lovers to marry them they may like to play 
the old role of the weak and passive woman in need of masculine pro- 
tection. When, however, they have been rejected by their ex-lovers 
they may not be able to suffer passively but instead feel tempted to 
punish them. By taking the vengeance of their ‘honour’ in their own 
hands they are transgressing twice the traditional conduct norms for 
women: once by enjoying a ireer sexual expression and once by exhibit- 
ing aggressive behaviour. 

In the case of victims, the apparent sex differential in the median age 
of males and females is not statistically significant (median test).2! It 
seems that the age-sex differential plays no role in the selection of 
victims; probably other factors play a more crucial role as to whether 
or not they will transgress punishable traditional moral norms. 


Rural-urban differences. The available data indicate that about the same 
number of crimes are committed in villages (g1 crimes, or 46 per cent) 
or big cities (82, or 42 per cent), while only a few are committed in 
small towns (24, or 12 per cent).?2 However, many of the ‘honour’ 
crimes taking place in cities are committed by rural people who come 
to the city where the victim lives with the specific intention to defend 
their honour. Table 1 indicates the distribution of the offenders’ place 
of residence; these data show that 53 per cent of the offenders live in 
villages and only 37 per cent of them live in urban areas. Even in this 
table, however, the rural origin of offenders and victims may be seri- 
ously under-represented since the place of present residence rather than 
the birthplace is usually reported in the newspapers. In all instances in 
which the address of the offenders in the Greater Athens Metropolitan 
Area and Salonica was reported they were found to be clustered in 
working and lower class neighbourhoods which are largely made up 
of recent rural migrants. ?? 

It seems then that the ‘honour’ crimes examined tend to be more 
frequent among people of rural origin who usually adhere to traditional 
values and norms concerning family roles and behaviour. 

In comparing the ‘honour’ crimes committed by rural people with 
those committed by urban people some clear patterns of differences 
become evident: 


(1) While the majority of ‘honour’ crimes (75-8 per cent) were 
committed by an unabetted man or woman, this was practically the 
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rule for urban ‘honour’ crimes but not for rural ‘honour’ crimes. A 
collaborating group of relatives, either all men, or all women, or 
men and women committed 12 per cent of the rural ‘honour’ crimes. 
Some of these rural ‘honour’ crimes committed by an entire family 
had several elements of a ‘vendetta’ type of crime since there was 
retaliation, criminal involvement of the entire family, and a non- 
specific direction of the criminal attack (not just against the ‘guilty’ 
person but rather toward some ‘significant other’, especially the most 
vulnerable one, e.g. his child). No similar elements of ‘vendetta’ 
could be discerned in any of the ‘honour’ crimes committed by 
urban offenders. 

(2) A difference in the definition of honour can be noticed in the 
motives claimed by urban and rural offenders. While in rural areas, 
honour and dishonour has family-wide dimensions, in the cities it 
becomes more restricted and individualized. A rural man may feel 
dishonoured by the improper behaviour of any of his close female 
relatives since he feels responsible for the honour of the entire family. 
Thus he may kill his sister or her lover or both because this lover 
abandoned the sister after having promised to marry her (and/or 
after having had sexual relations with her) or because the sister is 
pregnant. And he may behave in a similar manner if the dishonoured 
female is not a sister but a niece or a cousin. 

Urban men, on the contrary, tend to restrict the number of 
women whose behaviour reflects upon their masculinity and honour. 
They may feel that their personal adequacy as men is seriously and 
directly challenged only when their wife is unfaithful or wishes to 
divorce them, when a mistress wishes to end their relationship, or a 
girl flatly refuses their amorous proposals;?4 the moral misconduct 
of female relatives including sisters does not seem to lead them to 
violence in order to restore family honour.?5 While this finding does 
not necessarily mean that a sister’s moral integrity is unimportant 
for the urban man’s definition of honour, it does seem to indicate 
that the ties with the family of orientation tend to lose the all- 
pervading and life-long psychological importance they still have for 
rural Greek men. In urban areas, personal ties (within and outside 
marriage) are no more subordinate to ties with parents and siblings 
and tend to become more crucial for a man’s identity. Even in 
the most traditional segment of the urban Greek population some 
changes seem to be taking place which permeate the entire family 
organization. 

(3) No females appear among rural offenders except as accomplices 
of other male and female family members. Dishonoured rural women 
either take no action and they are then killed by a father, brother or 
other male relative, or they prove their high degree of phildtimo and 
shame by committing suicide. On the contrary, when urban women 
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feel dishonoured (and their male relatives, as previously indicated, 
will not defend their molested honour), they themselves may under- 
take violent acts in defence of their honour. 

In the urban setting, working- and lower-class women seem to 
be able to choose whether or not they will use their sexual freedom, 
whether or not they will define themselves as dishonoured when an 
affair does not lead to marriage (despite promises) and whether or 
not they will resort to violent acts in order to punish the dishonouring 
man and restore their challenged feminine self-image. In some 
respects, then, the patterns of sexual and criminal behaviour of lower- 
class urban women becomes very similar to that of urban lower- 
class men; both cannot tolerate failures in their love life and they 
often define such failures as dishonouring events. 

(4) Divorce or separation was never involved in a rural ‘honour’ 
crime. In urban ‘honour’ crimes, on the contrary, divorce or deser- 
tion was often mentioned as the main reason or one of the reasons 
leading to the crime. These findings reflect the different attitudes 
toward divorce in rural and urban Greece. In the former, divorce is 
hardly ever considered as a possible alternative for unsatisfactory 
marriages. The wife is supposed to love, cherish and support her 
husband forever, regardless of what he is or what he does. The 
husband, on the other hand, in the case of dissatisfaction may rely 
on beating or on the interference of her parents in order to make her 
obey him and perform the household tasks, the two main expectations 
he has from his wife. In the cities, however, even among the most 
traditional people, that is, the working- and lower-class people, 
divorce, desertion or separation seem to have become possible alter- 
natives for both men and women.*¢ There are, however, indications 
that despite the fact that divorces do occur in the urban working and 
lower class, it is still very difficult for a traditional man to accept 
that divorce frees his ex-wife of his domination and that she can then 
act as she pleases. Thus, some urban ‘honour’ crimes were committed 
by an indignant ex-husband or estranged husband who discovered 
that his ex-wife had a lover; for ex-husbands and estranged husbands 
seem to feel that the moral ‘misconduct’ of their ex-wives still reflects 


upon their masculinity and indicates to others their failure as men 
and lovers. 


Occupational patterns. Since it is known that the higher the educational 
achievement required for one’s occupation the more modern will tend 
to be his values, we could expect that ‘honour’ crimes would be mostly 
committed by those having semi-skilled or unskilled occupations, And 
in fact Table 1 indicates that the majority of men offenders whose occu- 
pation was reported in the newspaper accounts were unskilled workers 
or unemployed (44 per cent), or semi-skilled workers (34 per cent); 
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the remaining were either skilled workers (14 ‘per cent) or small farm 
owners (20 per cent) (Table 1). And the majority of the offenders whose 
occupation was not specifically reported in the newspaper accounts 
resided in villages and were described as peasants (71 per cent). Al- 
though only a small percentage (15 per cent) of women offenders were 
reported as working, their occupations follow the same pattern as in 
the case of men (Table 1). It seems then that ‘honour’ crimes are com- 
mitted only by those who still adhere to traditional values, that is rural 
people and working lower class Greeks residing in small towns or big 
cities, 

The occupational distribution of victims, however, differs markedly 
from that of the offenders in that very few victims belong to the lower 
class (only 10 per cent were unskilled or unemployed) and there is a 
considerable concentration of them in the middle class (35 per cent). 
Similarly, of the female victims reported in the labour force, more than 
half of them (56 per cent) were holding skilled occupations. This find- 
ing tends to indicate that the closer one adheres to traditional moral 
values the greater the probability that he may commit an ‘honour’ 
crime if dishonouring events are forced upon him; the less one adheres 
to traditional moral values the less probable that he will commit an 
‘honour’ crime even in the presence of dishonouring events but the 
greater the probability to become a victim of an ‘honour’ crime if he 
has ‘dishonoured’ a traditional man or woman. 

Urban middle class men who no longer adhere to traditional moral 
values may not think that a girl is necessarily dishonoured by pre- 
marital sexual relations (to which she consented), and they may believe 
that they have the right to change their mind about a marriage proposal. 
Their ‘modern’ views will not be shared, however, by their partners 
(or the rural brothers of their partners) in case the latter still adhere to 
traditional moral values; the ‘modern’ behaviour of these men may be 
judged ‘immoral’ and dishonouring and some kind of punishment may 
ensue. Similarly, urban middle class women usually feel quite free to 
consent or not to the initiation of a relationship or to bring about the 
dissolution of an unsatisfactory marriage or a no longer desirable affair. 
In doing so they may seriously threaten the masculinity and honour of 
their partners, if they happen to be traditional men, thus inviting 
violence. 


Real and alleged motives. Although in all cases examined some kind of 
molestation to personal or family honour was claimed by the offender, 
in some cases the reports of the trial indicated that a different motive 
might underlie honour. For example, a father killed his daughter and 
her fiancé because this fiancé was asking that the dowry be doubled 
after learning that his future wife was pregnant from a previous affair. 
The father claimed ‘honour’ as motive stating that the man refused to 
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marry his daughter after having promised to do so, thereby dishonour- 
ing her and her entire family. Similar economic reasons most often 
connected with dowry may underlie ‘honour’ crimes in which-a sister 
or a daughter is killed because she had dishonoured her family by 
granting sexual licence to a lover without a promise of marriage or by 
being abandoned by a prospective groom after having had sexual 
‘relations. 

The traditional moral norms require that a girl is completely chaste 
at the time of marriage; otherwise, she cannot be considered as a 
potential marital partner.?? However, there is evidence that the rich 
girls have usually been exempted from this strict moral requirement; 
they could marry even when they were known to have had pre-marital 
relations.*® Pitt-Rivers had explained the upper class women’s immu- 
nity to the honour norms in terms of their high social status which lends 
them uncontestable honour.?® It seems, then, that feminine honour and 
the possession of money and ‘uncontestable’ social status become inter- 
changeable assets of women in the marriage market place. Thus, a 
poor but chaste girl may marry with very little or no dowry; a girl of a 
questionable reputation may also marry provided she can offer a large 
enough dowry—the worse the reputation the larger the required 
dowry.°° 

According to the traditional family norms, the male members of a 
family must provide unmarried female members with a dowry. Because 
of this requirement it may well be that when a father or a brother 
kills the dishonoured daughter or sister, he is not so much concerned 
with honour fer se but rather with the practical consequences of her 
behaviour. He will now have to provide the ill-reputed girl with an 
extravagantly large dowry in order to marry her off and he may be 
unwilling to shoulder this additional and unreasonable family burden 
which may very seriously compromise his own life (especially true in the 
case of married or unmarried brothers) .34 

In a few other cases in which a husband had killed his wife because 
as he claimed she had dishonoured him by being unfaithful, the trial 
uncovered that his claims were completely unfounded and that instead 
he had a mistress whom he wanted to marry. These cases were almost 
identical to the theme of the Italian movie Divorce Italian Style. Despite 
the fact that divorce is permitted by the Greek Orthodox Church, 
divorce proceedings are extremely costly, lengthy and involved and an 
‘honour’ crime may be an easier solution. 

The main reason an ‘honour’ motive is often claimed instead of a 
variety of other motives is the fact that even today the idea of honour 
persists in Greece among those who would not consider an ‘honour’ 
crime appropriate when faced with dishonour. Honour as an ideal in 
the Greek culture still seems to have the high degree of societal desir- 
ability that equality has in the American culture. Most Greeks, includ- 
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ing some judges, still feel quite sympathetic toward those who commit 
‘honour’ crimes. The favourable public opinion may be responsible 
for the frequent lighter sentences for ‘honour’ crimes than for similar 
offences with different motives, and for the fact that once the sentence 
is over no social stigma is attached to the ex-convicts by their friends 
and the community in which they live.*? An examination of the re- 
ported sentences reveals that sometimes perpetrators of ‘honour’ crimes 
are acquitted despite the fact that they have killed their victim. 

Although data on sentences are only sporadically available in news- 
paper reports, some patterns are evident. It seems that a woman killing 
her lover because he broke his marriage promise and abandoned her 
after having sexual relations (and sometimes after extracting money 
from her) is usually acquitted.3* This acquittal seems to reflect the 
sympathy of public opinion toward women who were abandoned after 
having lost their virginity; the idea still seems to persist that women are 
weak, helpless creatures who cannot take care of themselves and that 
under the circumstances they have irrevocably compromised their 
chance to marry and live a normal life. Also husbands killing their 
wives (but not their wives’ lover) because they were unfaithful are 
usually acquitted unless during the trial other motives become evident. 
Brothers who kill their ‘dishonoured’ sister tend to get a lighter sentence 
than those who kill their sister’s lover or both the sister and her lover. 
Finally, the only severely punished type of ‘honour’ crime is the one 
in which a man kills a woman because his masculine honour was 
insulted by her refusal of his amorous proposals. Life imprisonment and 
the death penalty was the punishment in two of the cases. It seems that 
public opinion is least favourably inclined toward this type of ‘honour’ 
crime probably because it is motivated mostly by hurt pride and 
masculine ego and very little by any conception of ‘honour’. 

The fact that the perpetrators of some ‘honour’ crimes are acquitted 
or punished by only a few years of prison*4 seems to have led to the 
creation of a social problem in contemporary Greece. Some individuals . 
use the traditional honour values and norms which still seem to be 
highly respected (even by those who do not follow them) as a shield 
in order to justify self-serving criminal behaviour. For this reason, 
Greek journalists have been calling ‘honour’ crimes ‘the camouflage 
of the criminals’.*® 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen how the social changes which took place in Greece in 

recent years brought about some changes in the definition of what 

constitutes a dishonouring event as well as in what is an appropriate 

action in case of dishonour. The idea of honour, however, seems to 

persist despite these changes and despite the ever decreasing number of 
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people who adhere to traditional moral norms. ‘This persistence of the 
ideal of honour makes possible its use as a cover for criminal behaviour 
not necessarily resulting from strict moral standards or feelings of 
shame. 

It is possible that as the modern moral values influence to a greater 
extent the younger people in the traditional segments of the Greek 
population, honour may be redefined in such a manner that fewer 
situations may bring about intolerable feelings of shame and that no 
violent acts are required for the restoration of molested honour. The 
elements of such a change already seem to be present in the urban 
redefinition of honour as based only upon one’s own personal situation 


rather than the behaviour of other members of the family. 
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On the relevance of the philosophy 
of the social sciences” 
Review Symposium 


The philosophy of natural science consists of two main activities: the 
logic of procedure; and the examination of those theories which are 
thought to underlie scientific ones. The philosophy of social sciences 
includes a third activity: the study of the relationship between the 
‘normative’ and the ‘positive’. 

Most scientists would doubt whether methodology actually in- 
fluences science: on this view it characterizes but does not prescribe 
scientific method. Does this hold for the social sciences as well? 

Scientists and philosophers would possibly agree that substantive 
philosophy—for examples, epistemology and metaphysics—may some- 
times be useful in suggesting theories of paradigms which may in 
time become formulated as testable statements, or which may suggest 
new ways of asking and answering scientific questions. Is there any 
more.to the philosophy of the social sciences? 

The third activity has, nowadays, little relevance for the natural 
sciences, though a great deal still for sociology. Must this always be 
so? And does this suggest a permanent difference between the two 
types of science? 

Here are three large questions. Unfortunately, none of them is 
raised in this volume, though the editor and contributors may assume 
that their essays are, in effect, answers to them. 

The contributions to methodology account for more than half the 
total. By far the best are Hempel’s well-known essay on functionalism 
and another on explanatory incompleteness, two very well-known 
articles by Merton on the relationship between theory and empirical 
research, one by Lazarsfeld on evidence and inference, an extract from 
Runciman’s Social Science and Political Theory, and a seminal essay 
by Arrow on mathematical models. Of the second group of essays, 
dealing with more substantive issues of the nature of social reality, 
the most significant are those by Weber, Nagel, Davidson and Brod- 
beck on social action, by Durkheim on social facts, by Gellner and 


* May Brodbeck (Ed.) Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences New 
York and London Macmillan 1968 789 pp. 955. 
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Watkins on holism and individualism, and by Koopmans on economic 
knowledge. The essays on the third theme are, with the exception of 
Weber on objectivity, and Milton Friedman on positive economics, 
of little consequence. 

The big question remains: does philosophy contribute anything to 
the logic of social scientific enquiry, to the substance of social analysis 
and explanation, and to sorting out the relationship between these 
and the values which often guide scientific enquiry? There are several 
possibly interconnected reasons why it might. First, the demarcation 
line between meta-sociology and the more testable sociological 
theories is often impossible to draw: most high-level sociological 
theory is scarcely more testable than the propositions of a more 
obviously philosophical nature; though the last are not necessarily 
better formulated by philosophers than. by social scientists. Second, 
because most high-level propositions in sociology are extremely vague, 
they need to be ordered, by imaginative construction, into a variety 
of paradigms which delimit the range of answers which can be sought 
to any questions. Third, these propositions do not usually permit the 
sociologist to weigh or to weight the influence of one set of factors 
against another for the purposes of prediction; this invites the use of 
judgment, which in turn invites ideology. This, in approaching 
certain sociological problems one is constantly aware of the relevance 
of meta-theories, of the weaknesses of logical procedure and of the 
proximity of ideology. This awareness can be stimulated even by 
seemingly straightforward problems, such as the explanation of 
differential rates of crime or deviant behaviour: for, are not the terms 
‘crime’ and ‘deviant behaviour’ problematic? The contributors to this 
volume do not fish in the murky waters of phenomenology; mostly 
they assume that social science is, at worst, a pale image of the natural 
sciences. Perhaps they are wise. But their editor might have been a 
little more daring and explained their objective. She assumes that 
there is opposition to the idea of social science. There is probably as 
much opposition to the imputed claims of the philosophers of social 
science. 

Percy S. Cohen 
London School of Economics 
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The non-subject ‘the philosophy of the social sciences’ has roots both 

in genuine difficulties encountered by social scientists (examples: are 

economic models testable, a priori, etc.; what are the strengths and 

weaknesses of functionalism; are the social sciences reducible to each 

other or to the underlay of the natural sciences?), and in attempts 
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to work out the programmes consequent on certain philosophical 
doctrines to see if they apply to the domain of the social sciences 
(examples: positivism; radical empiricism; physicalism; language- , 
philosophy; etc.). The philosophy of the social sciences seems to 
attract criticism from two sources also: from working social scientists 
who are impatient with all this philosophical tosh and want to get on 
with their work; and from philosophers who maintain that philo- 
sophical enquiries are self-sufficient, highly technical, and of concern 
exclusively to philosophers. Both sorts of critics agree at least in this: 
the philosophy of the social sciences is not of concern to social 
scientists. They may disagree in that while the social scientists dismiss 
the philosophy of the social sciences as hair-splitting irrelevancies, 
philosophers may end up saying that social ‘sciences’ is a misnomer.* 
This will not worry the hard-headed working social scientist—if the 
conceptual manceuvring confuses him he can take refuge in his 
on-going activity of actually doing scientific social studies—nor do 
I think it should. One condition of philosophers withdrawing to 
their ivory towers must be that they forswear legislative pronounce- 
ments de haut en bas. But I would not accept that the papers in this 
excellent recent selection edited by Brodbeck? are in a similar way 
to be evaded. 

What then is the relevance of these 789 pages, and their 41 selec- 
tions by 31 authors—17 of them philosophers (Gellner? Runciman?), 
14 of them social scientists—to the working social scientist? Perhaps 
this depends upon what the working social scientist is working at. If 
he is working within a well-established framework of theories and 
research—sometimes called tidying up the odds and ends or ‘normal’ 
science’—then it seems unlikely that much of the material in this 
volume will be of any concern to him. If, however, he is engaged in 
research where there are competing paradigms, or conceptual con- 
fusion, or where the frontiers of knowledge are being explored and 
mapped, then there is every reason for him to expect to encounter 
methodological and philosophical problems in the course of his work. 
Methodological and conceptual problems arise within all sciences as 
a matter of course, because of their progress, and frequently they 
mark changes of direction or of emphasis, the significance of which 
may emerge only later. Of course, social scientists are often bothered 
by the thought that science got along without methodology and 
philosophy for a great many years. This is in fact an illusion: ancient 
science was part of the general philosophical enterprise itself, while 
science since Copernicus has constantly spawned difficulties which 
turned out to be on the philosophical plane. In this volume the 
selections by Durkheim, Weber, Merton, Friedman, Koopmans 
are cases where working social scientists encountered philosophical 
and methodological problems. These hardly need defence. More 
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intriguing is the interest developed by philosophers in the social =)” 
sciences. Runciman’s argument in his selection that: some crucial 
work of Lazarsfeld on voting, Schumpeter on the relation between 
élites and political freedom, and Arrow on the relation of preferences 
to unanimity, must redirect political theory, is interesting but not 
particularly helpful to the social scientist. The debates about metho- 
dological individualism and about explanation are interesting too, 
but again seem of limited interest to social scientists as all the par- 
ticipants to the debate want not to do violence to the social sciences 
as they are but to make certain conceptual clarifications, especially 
innocuous reformulations. There is a normative element here, but 
an odd one. When holist explanations are subjected to scrutiny it 
transpires that they cannot be reformulated innocuously and were 
therefore non-starters, they don’t explain what they pretend to. 

The views of those philosophers who come from philosophy not to 
learn from the social sciences but to attack the very idea of a social 
science are given a pummelling by Davidson and Brodbeck in this 
book, but not a hearing. The debate (Winch, MacIntyre, Gellner, 
etc.) is still in train but its outcome can hardly be something that 
worries social scientists, as was explained above. Functionalism is 
expertly dissected by Hempel and reformulated as a harmless and 
suggestive heuristic. Again, the social sciences can go on as before, 
simply being a trifle more circumspect in the articulation of their 
claims. Of the remaining topics, value-free social science is affirmed, 
perhaps to the relief of the working social scientist who could hardly 
go on with his task without this belief, and freedom and determinism 
is stuck at the end precisely because the editor feels that the debate 
is inconclusive and endless. 

Originally, the aim of methodological investigations was norma- 
tive; the search for sets of rules and conventions which would guide 
research and help its practitioners reap the richest harvest. Hence the 
rules commending testable over untestable theories, discouraging ad 
hoc evasions and conventionalist twists. However, it is an error 
(although a usual one) to construe scientific research as consisting ex- 
clusively in the proposal of hypotheses and the construction of tests. 
Certainly, rules or conventions to cover these procedures are of vital 
importance. But in the social sciences there are at least two other 
distinct roles which methodology can play which are of equal impor- 
tance to theorizing and testing.’ 

The first is in the sorting out, clarifying, pinpointing of the 
problems. It is the clarity with which the problems of the natural 
sciences are already articulated which facilitates the emphasis there 
on hypotheses and testing. In the social sciences there are problems, 
but just what they are is often less than clear. Before the hypothesis 
comes the problem. Methodological investigation of this problem- 
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" "clarifying kind could forestall much of the criticism of social science 
research which accuses it of being a kind of mindless empiricism. 

The second additional role of methodology is the scrutiny of tests 
to see if a test is a test of what it is supposed to be a test, and if it is 
not, to see what it is a test of, if anything. This procedure occurs in 
natural science also, of course, but is perhaps under better control 
because of the precise formulation of many scientific problems and 
hypotheses—the ability of the natural sciences to eschew ordinary 
language helps—and the articulated deductive connections between 
hypothetical equations and numerical test results. 

If methodology aims to get rules and conventions which will 
sharpen up the work of the social sciences in these sorts of ways a book 
of this calibre cannot but be, it seems to me, of central rather than, 
peripheral concern to the working social scientist. 
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‘Understanding and Explaining in the 
Social Sciences’, in Borger and Cioffi 
(eds.), Explanation in the Behavioural 
Sciences, C.U.P., forthcoming. 

2. May Brodbeck (ed.), Readings in 
the Philosophy of the Social Sciences, 
New York, Macmillan, 1968, g5s. 

3. Thanks to my colleague Professor 
J. O. Wisdom for discussion of this last 
section. 


Science, Amsterdam, 1968; and my 
I. C. Jarvie 
York University, Toronto 


I want to fasten attention upon three topics discussed in this antho- 
logy. The first is the controversy over whether the account of explana- 
tion given by Hempel is applicable in the human as well as in the 
natural sciences. (Hempel, Weingartner, Brodbeck). Hempel (22)* 
castigates critics such as Scriven who, so he argues, believe that they 
have successfully impugned his account of the logical structure of ex- 
planation when they are in fact discussing the pragmatics rather than 
the logic of explanation. But in fact the discussion between Hempel 
and his critics, as represented in this volume and as characterized by 
Weingartner (20) perhaps misses the point. The covering-law model 
of explanation is inadequate, rather than mistaken, in so far as it 
* Numerals refer to article numbers in the volume 
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stresses the deductive structure of explanation without also bringing 
out the fact that only a certain class of deductive arguments are scien- 
tific explanations and that what segregates the members of the class 
in question is neither the truth of the conclusions nor the validity of 
the inferences (although these are necessary conditions which an 
argument must satisfy) nor again even the predictive power of the 
argument, but the extent to which the truth of the premises is a 
matter of the discovery of new, hitherto hidden, structures and enti- 
ties, of the properties of which the properties of the world of sensible 
appearances are the product. The end-product of natural science is 
not the formulation of a set of covering-laws, but the description of 
law-governed structures and entities. Not generalizations alone, but 
existence-statements, not just laws but an ‘ontology are what science 
gives us. 

The maxim, ‘In any enquiry ask how we wish to characterize the 
end-product’, can now be fruitfully applied in raising the question 
of the applicability of the covering-law model to history. The desired 
end-product of the historian is an intelligible narrative and the his- 
tory of history is in part concerned with changes in standards of in- 
telligibility. What demands explanation is a lacuna or an obscurity 
in a narrative; what constitutes an explanation is what meets such a 
demand. In so far as appeals to covering-laws may do this, history is 
Hempelian; in so far as explanation may rather be a matter of point- 
ing to the norms which are being followed (as in explaining the course 
of a game of cricket to someone unfamiliar with the game), history is 
unHempelian. And these are not the only two resorts of the historian. 

But now what of the sociologist? Sociology aspires to theory, rather 
than to narrative, although what puzzles the sociologist is sometimes 
more like what puzzles the historian than it is like what puzzles the 
physicist. The papers in Professor Brodbeck’s anthology are unlikely 
to assist sociologists at the point at which their discipline is in semi- 
permanent crisis. They have oceans of data in which to drown; they 
have mountains of theory (largely classificatory schemes in fact) on 
which to gambol like goats. What they lack is the ability to relate 
theory to data so as to reveal structures underlying the social appear- 
ances, to show apparent social orders as derivative from as yet hidden 
structures and entities. An example would be to explain the norms 
which superficially (and really) govern behaviour as derivative from a 
structure of deep norms unperceived by agents themselves. The 
analogy is with the relationship of surface-grammatical rules to depth- 
grammatical rules in linguistics. It may be that Professor Harold 
Garfinkel’s work is more usefully suggestive here than anything else. 

A second theme in the anthology obviously relevant to sociologists 
is that of methodological individualism versus holism. ‘These are 
understood by the writers as rival philosophical theses, or sets of 
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theses, such that, by and large, if the one view is true, the other must 
be false and vice versa. But the sociologist may perhaps look on these 
as programmes rather than as theses, and as programmes which may 
both be fruitful in different areas. It is important to realize one truth. 
Even if it is the case that, contrary to Watkins (15) and Brodbeck (16), 
no programme of reduction can be carried through whereby facts 
about groups and collectivities are shown to be explicable wholly by 
facts about individuals and properties of groups and collectivities are 
shown to be definable wholly in terms of the properties of individuals, 
it would also be the case that no statements about groups and collec- 
tivities can be true unless certain other statements about individuals 
are also true. Durkheim (13) himself acknowledged this when he 
spoke of social facts as ‘moulds in which our actions are inevitably 
shaped’. Hence if we take the social facts about, for example, suicide 
as characteristics of populations we shall only be able to ascribe these 
characteristics correctly if we are also able to ascribe certain character- 
istics to individuals correctly. So the ascription of a degree of anomie 
to a population entails the ascription of a certain type of motivation 
to individuals in that population. But then Durkheim’s own contrast 
in Suicide between explaining individual suicides in terms of the 
agent’s motives and reasons and explaining suicide rates breaks down. 
Moreover according to Durkheim the social fact moulds, the indi- 
vidual is moulded. But this begs the question. If the truth of certain 
statements about groups or collectivities and the truth of certain 
statements about individuals stand or fall together, it remains an 
open question which is to be explained in terms of which. Nothing 
but the progress of scientific enquiry in the formulation of theories 
can decide whether individual properties are always to be explained 
by reference to social properties, or social by reference to individual, 
or sometimes one and-sometimes the other. As mutually exclusive 
theses both methodological individualism and holism are attempts to 
legislate a priori about the future progress of the human sciences. 
These attempts are perhaps the counterpart to the failure of sociology 
to develop adequate theories of social structures, and they may be 
mildly helpful in suggesting alternative programmes in certain fields, 
e.g. suicide studies. But even to say this is probably to exaggerate. 
The greatest interest of an anthology such as Professor Brodbeck’s 
to the sociologist may however be of quite another kind. For looked at 
from a completely different point of view such an anthology may 
guide us not only, as it professes to do, to the appropriate form 
for theorizing in the social sciences, but to a certain content and 
subject-matter for theorizing in the sociology of science, including the 
sociology of social science. Accounts of the logical structures of theory 
and of explanation, of the relationship of falsifiability to theorizing, 
of the relationship between prediction and explanation, and so on are 
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and must be accounts of norms and ideals which, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, characteristically and for the most part guide the behaviour 
of scientists. Many of the papers in this anthology characterize at one 
level the alternatives confronting a scientist whose theorizing con- 
fronts either empirical or conceptual difficulties. Now such a char- 
acterization is a prerequisite for an enquiry into why particular types 
of scientists in such situations adopt one strategy or attitude rather 
than another. It is also a prerequisite for distinguishing those norms 
guiding the activity of scientists which arise from the logical character 
of scientific enquiry from those which arise from the particular social 
situation, status and role of particular sorts of scientists at particular 
times and places (e.g. norms concerning publication and other forms 
of collaboration or norms, if any, dictating choice of subject-matter). 
It is also the case that philosophy of science may yield essential clues 
to the sociologist who wishes to study the relationship between role 
and belief outside science. 

For the papers in the first section also become relevant in a new way 
at this point in the argument. Just because actions are informed by 
intentions and purposes, and intentions and purposes presuppose 
beliefs, so a social role—which specifies and prescribes or permits 
certain courses of action for certain types of person—presupposes 
certain beliefs. What happens to roles and to role structures when the 
agent whose actions are role-governed discovers that the beliefs pre- 
supposed by his role are incompatible with facts that he has come 
across? To ask and answer the question we certainly need sociological 

‘resources which we cannot derive from the philosophy of science, but 
we also need just that set of distinctions with regard to alternative 
possibilities with which only the philosophy of science can provide us. 
Hence the matter of the philosophy of science may not only be regu- 
lative as regards the form of our theories—and the lessons to be learnt 
here may well be one that the sociologist now feels have been con- 
veyed to him almost too often—but suggestive as to their content. 
And here might be real cause for gratitude. 

Alasdair MacIntyre 
University of Essex 
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The Discovery of Grounded 
Theory: Strategies for Qualitative 
Research 

Barney G. Glaser and Anselm L. 
Strauss Weidenfeld and Nicolson 


1968 271 pp. 555. 


The British Sociological Association 
recently compiled a list of courses on 
Sociological Theory and Methods 
taught at British universities. Read- 
ing through this list, one cannot but 
notice—in addition to the interesting 
discrepancies between the courses—a 
notable gap in most syllabi, reading 
lists and examination questions: any 
attempt to cover the area between, on 
the one hand, research techniques, 
and on the other, the debate on how 
one can meaningfully relate data and 
theory. The sociological literature as a 
whole has little to offer in this no-mans 
land, and by venturing into it, Glaser 
and Strauss have made a significant 
contribution. There might be disagree- 
ments with some of the arguments in 
this very polemical book but no socio- 
logist can afford to ignore its ceritral 
themes. 

What Glaser and Strauss are arguing 
for is the discovery and generation 
of theory from systematically obtained 
data: this is what they call ‘grounded 
theory’. It is to be contrasted with the 
strategy of generating theory by logical 
deduction from a priori principles. 
The theory is then used—in an ‘oppor- 
tunistic way . . . with dubious fit and 
working capacity’—by tacking it on as 
an explanation in the concluding pages 
of some highly empirical research. Or 
else—and this is where Glaser and 
Strauss direct their main attack—re- 
search is wholly taken up with the 
rhetoric of verification. In this obses- 
sion with testing hypothesis derived 


from the grand formal theory, one 
becomes less faithful to one’s data (by 
forcing them to fit the theory) and less 
sensitive to the concepts which emerge 
from the data. The rhetoric and models 
of the neat logico-deductive theory— 
Blau’s Exchange and Power is often 
cited as an example—are no substitute 
for data: they are often useless and 
irrelevant. Refined researched descrip- 
tions, on the other hand, are no sub- 
stitute for theory: market research 
organizations and government depart- 
ments can easily outdo sociologists in 
this task. 

The argument then, is for empha- 
sizing the rhetoric of generation 
against, or at least to balance out, the 
rhetoric of verification. As the authors 
note, this is not the same as arguing 
for qualitative versus quantitative 
methods, although—quite rightly I 
believe—they focus on qualitative 
methods and try to get such methods 
off the defensive in sociology. The 
major part of the book is devoted 
to strategies for generating grounded 
theory: these centre around the theo- 
retical sampling of ‘slices of data’ 
(data from various techniques and 
approaches to the same category) and 
the comparison of groups and inci- 
dents, especially those chosen for their 
crucial differences. This is not a hand- 
book on research techniques and where 
the authors do move in this direction 
—for example in the somewhat trivial 
section on the library as a ‘new source’ 
of qualitative data—the book suffers. 
There is also an unfortunate tendency 
to use adjectives such as ‘grounded’, 
‘saturated’ and ‘dense’ in some indis- 
criminate sideswipes at other sociolo- 
gists: one now has a new language of 
abuse to get at one’s colleagues whose 
work is not grounded, whose categories 
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are not saturated and whose data are 
not dense enough. 

This is a price worth paying, though, 
for any polemic. There are several 
logical problems in Glaser and Strauss’ 
detailed descriptions of how grounded 
theory can be obtained, how one moves 
from substantive to formal theory and 
how one can use data in a genuinely 
flexible way, but these descriptions are 
full of valuable insights into what soci- 
ology is about. Some of these insights 
should be engraved on every sociolo- 
gist’s door and they should certainly 
be sent (perhaps under plain cover 
because of the strong taboo against 
attacking the totem of verification) to 
those bodies responsible for allocating 
research funds, 

S. Cohen 
University of Durham 


Social Science and Social Purpose 
T. S. Simey Constable 1968 


Xiii+241 pp. 425. 


Lord Simey is concerned with a 
problem which is one of the longest- 
standing, most discussed and most cru- 
cial in the methodology of the social 
sciences: that of the place of ‘values’ 
and of ‘evaluation’. He approaches the 
problem both through logical analysis 
and through examination of the work 
of particular social scientists—notably 
Booth, the Webbs, Hobhouse, Weber, 
Mannheim and Myrdal—considered in 
historical and intellectual perspective. 
This combination of methods is in 
principle a well-chosen one: the com- 
plex philosophical issues that arise ob- 
viously cannot be burked, yet at the 
same time investigation of the ways 
in which the problem has actually 
presented itself to practitioners and 
has been handled by them would 
seem highly desirable. Unfortunately, 
though, in Simey’s book the potential 
of his approach is never satisfactorily 
realized; and despite the wide reading, 
enthusiasm and frequent passion that 
his writing displays, it would be diffi- 
cult to claim that Social Science and 
Social Purpose does much to advance 


, 


the Werturteilsdiscussion in its con- 
temporary phase. 

The reasons for this are several. First, 
Simey does not do justice to (and thus 
gives the impression of not fully appre- 
ciating) the positions of those social 
scientists to whom he stands opposed 
—the ‘positivists’, the ‘empiricists’, the 
exponents of a ‘value-free’ sociology. 
Consequently, his arguments, for all 
their .vigour, seem often to be some- 
what beside the point, To urge, for in- 
stance, that ‘values . . . are part of the 
life-blood of his [the social scientist's} 
enquiries’ (p. 7) or that ‘values are 
deeply influential in the lives and work 
of sociologists’ (p. 66) is to flail at the 
empty air. There is not now, if indeed 
there ever was, serious resistance to 
such contentions. However, the impor- 
tant question—for ‘positivists’ just as 
much as for Simey—is that of exactly 
how values and evaluations must, can 
and properly should enter into the 
sociologist’s work. And on this ques- 
tion Simey never reveals the sophistica- 
tion or the clarity of thought that is 
shown, say, by Myrdal or, still more, by 
Dahrendorf in his 1961 essay on ‘Values 
and Social Science’—an outstanding 
contribution to which Simey surpris- 
ingly does not refer. 

Secondly, Simey repeatedly leaves 
arguments only half-established, often 
in fact lapsing into mere assertion just 
at those points where his opponents 
might be expected to counter-attack. 
For example, his claim that facts can- 
not be usefully assembled, let alone 
have significance, in the absence of 
theory is one that would be widely 
accepted; but the further claim which 
he links to this, that sociological 
theories entail evaluations of a moral 
kind, is of course far more debatable 
and yet is provided with no detailed 
justification. Similarly, the argument 
that values and related motives and 
intentions must play a central part in 
sociological explanation would be sup- 
ported by many sociologists, including 
ones (e.g. Parsons) whom Simey takes 
to task. But another argument alto- 
gether—which Simey does not supply 
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—is then required in order to back up 
his contention that through making 
use of values in an explanatory role, 
sociology is inescapably committed to 
being a normative discipline. And yet 
again, while most sociologists would be 
in sympathy with the view that value 
judgments are something more than 
mere whims and preferences and can be 
rationally examined in relation to fac- 
tual information, establishing this pro- 
vides no good grounds for supposing 
that values can be discussed, as Simey 
would like to discuss them, in terms of 
their ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’. 

Finally, Simey says little that is likely 
to convert the sceptic to his concep- 
tion of sociology as something indis- 
tinguishable from social philosophy or 
of the sociologist as a combination of 
philosopher and social engineer. In- 
deed, references to the sociologist’s task 
of maintaining and improving ‘the 
good life’ (p. 20) or of preserving and 
developing the ‘true values’ of western 
civilization (p. 63) and the final appeal 
to the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (p. 195) suggest a 
naivety which is anything but per- 
suasive. 

The major difficulty for his position 
which Simey never faces up to is the fol- 
lowing: that basically the function of 
the methodology of science and scholar- 
ship is to provide generally accepted 
rules whereby communities of practi- 
tioners can resolve disagreements and 
seek to arrive at some (always provi- 
sional) consensus as to what constitutes 
‘knowledge’ in their field; whereas, 
moral or social philosophy can have no 
such central concern with the further- 
ing of consensus but must aim rather 
at exploring the full extent of moral 
diversity and of possible value dilem- 
mas and conflicts. Moreover, rather 
than the future of sociology being to 
serve as a ‘good life guide’ its long-term 
influence will, as likely as not, be to 
make choice more complex, dilemmas 
more baffling and conflicts more stark. 

John H. Goldthorpe 
King’s College, Cambridge 
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The Sociological Task 
Harold. Faliding New Jersey Prentice- 
Hall Inc. 1968 xi+141 pp. 493. 


Professor Fallding’s book, written 
under Homans’ dictum of ‘Let us make 
the important quantitative and not the 
quantitative important’, is an attempt 
to specify the important dimensions of 
social life so as to put the sociological 
enterprise back on the right track. 
Part I begins with an outline of 
Lazarsfeld’s types of elaboration to 
establish an acceptable definition of 
explanation and goes on to a discussion 
of the place that the intervening vari- 
able, somewhat novelly considered, has 
in it. In order to strike deep analytical 
roots to support the trunk of his ideas 
he draws out the differences between 
explanatory and analytical theories 
and thereby presents what ought to 
become the definitive analysis of the 
role and functioning of the ideal or 
constructed type. In so doing he dis- 
poses of several old chestnuts including 
what has been regarded, more conven- 
tionally, as Merton’s eminently reason- 
able plea for theories of the middle 
range. It is this sort of reconsideration 
and reappraisal of sociological dogma 
in which the virtues of this part lies. 
It is in Part II that the author 
makes his most significant contribution 
to the development and generation of 
sociological theory. Fallding, a neo- 
Durkheimian, begins with the assump- 
tion that, “There is, indeed, a fatal 
futility in studying systems if we fail 
to take into account the products they 
yield and the appositeness of these pro- 
ducts to people’s needs’ (p. 59). But the 
implication is that these needs are not 
simply the assertion of an individual’s 
personal desires but the strivings of 
man as a social being. He maintains 
that in the analysis of the resultant 
structures and processes it is unneces- 
sary, indeed impossible, to completely 
distinguish between judgments of fact 
and judgments of value. However, in 
sociology, what is both necessary and 
advisable as in any scientific enterprise, 
is to distinguish between what Earnest 
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Nagel has called ‘characterizing’ and 
‘appraising’ value judgments. The first 
is primarily descriptive while the 
second conveys a commitment. Thus, 
although a complete separation of the 
two is in practice impossible, in the 
first we are assuming an intellectual 
posture and in the second a moral one. 
Function analysis involves making 
intellectual judgments of value not 
moral value judgments. 

However, these judgments are really 
two-dimensional. The first involves 
statements about the efficiency of the 
existing arrangement in producing an 
effect; the second concerns whether or 
not the effects are valuable to man in 
his society. To have evaluated a society 
in these terms is to have appropriated 
the dimensions for measuring it. The 
remainder of the work is a suggestion 
of the desiderata of social life, that is, 
the dimensions of measurement, and 
an examination of them in the con- 
text of a dozen studies of actual social 
systems. Studies which range through 
T. C. Shelling’s The Strategy of Gon- 
flict (1963), R. P. Dore’s Education in 
Tokugwa Japan (1965), E. Goffman’s 
Encounters (1961) and N. Berkes’ The 
Development of Secularism in Turkey 
(1964). One is inescapably driven to the 
conclusion that a model which is able 
to take account of and evaluate such a 
wide variety of data from such diver- 
gent sources is worthy of very close 
examination and consideration. One 
hopes that the fashionable jocularity 
with which the notion of functional 
analysis is sometimes treated does not 
pre-empt the serious discussion which 
this important book ought to promote. 

Robert J. Wilson 
Graduate Student, L.S.E. 


Armed Forces and Society 
J. Van Doorn (ed.) Mouton The Hague 
1968 386 pp. D.Gld. 50 


Lecturing this year at Reading, Sir 
Basil Liddell Hart remarked how 
curious it was that things so influential 
in human histories as armies should be 


almost, ignored by the universities as 
fitting objects for academic study. This 
is all too true of the social sciences, for 
it is only in the last fifteen years that a 
few specifically sociological studies of 
the military have begun to appear. The 
setting up by the International Socio- 
logical Association of a working group 
on ‘The Professional Military and 
Militarism’ was therefore quite a land- 
mark in this relatively unexplored 
field, and Morris Janowitz gives some 
reasons for its neglect in his introduc- 
tion to this book of eighteen papers 
selected from those given by its mem- 
bers at Evian in 1966. 

Paradoxically, the real reasons are 
not the obvious ones as, for example, 
the widely held view that approaches 
to the military authorities to do re- 
search are doomed to failure because of 
their secrecy and hostility to criticism. 
For,as Janowitz confirms, their attitude 
to sociological research is often un- 
expectedly favourable, as well it may 
be since they have a good deal to gain 
for such is the image of the military 
everywhere that they have little to lose. 
The real reasons are the attitudes of 
sociologists themselves which are so 
often diametrically opposed to all they 
believe the military to stand for, 
e.g. authoritarianism, inhumanity, ap- 
proval of coercion by violence and an 
obstinate social conservatism com- 
pounding arrogance and snobbery. 
That such beliefs stem from this blind 
prejudice is all too obvious, and it 
speaks poorly for the condition of socio- 
logy that so many of our number 
choose either to attack or ignore such a 
significant part of the power structure 
mn society. 

Hence this contribution to the slowly 
mounting body of knowledge about the 
military is welcome though it too has 
many faults due to inaccurate judg- 
ment and misunderstanding of military 
systems. For one thing it is concerned 
solely with officers and there is scarcely 
any mention of other ranks. For an- 
other it spends too much time on 
details of superficial and peripheral 
importance, e.g. the deference assumed 
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to be accorded—or not accorded—to 
officers, and too little on the realities of 
power and social structure. There is 
no reference to the staff colleges and 
their role in prescribing the ideal types 
of military organization and participa- 
tion in the social structure. Also the 
theoretical postulations concerning the 
alienation of the officers and their resis- 
tance to change lack insight, and are 
unconvincing to this reviewer (who 
was a professional soldier); though they 
are not distortions of fact, they are 
rather too extreme to be real. Never- 
theless, the paper by Feld on Aliena- 
tion among the Military is stimulating, 
and makes some new and useful an- 
alytical distinctions applicable to the 
study of elites in general. The chang- 
ing social origin of the military is 
referred to in a variety of papers from 
several countries and reflects a growing 
democratization of the officer corps, 
and in commenting on this Van Doorn 
makes the interesting postulation that 
broadening the social base of the officer 
corps brings not only a more profes- 
sional role conception, but also a 
heightened awareness of its potential 
as a political force. 

The role of the military in effecting 
social change by direct action is 
touched on in a series of papers about 
the developing nations which bear out 
Van Doorn’s point and there is some 
useful data from studies of Pakistan 
and South Korea, despite some lack of 
precision in its presentation. 

The role of armed services in con- 
temporary states is, of course, the key 
topic and reference to it is made in all 
the papers but especially those con- 
cerned with the U.S.S.R., Australia, 
the new African states and Western 
Germany. In the latter papers by von 
Friedeburg and Brandt, it is surprising 
that Germans do not appear to regard 
the Bundeswehr as an imposed military 
structure, an enforced socio-military 
experiment alien in principle to any 
kind of military system recognized by 
their culture. Perhaps it could be said 
to have been designed not to work and 
to be little more than a symbol. It is 
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not surprising that von Friedeburg 
alleges an uncertainty about raison 
d'être and consequent low status, 
though he produces no hard data to 
support his views. 

Two papers—by Jackson on the 
Irish Army and by Van Doorn and 
Mans on the U.N. forces—show a 
different picture in which armed forces 
can see themselves once more in a soci- 
ally constructive role: as what Janowitz 
calis a constabulary force. That pro- 
fessional soldiers have long seen their 
role as preventing violence and the dis- 
ruption of peace is often forgotten such 
is the rush to condemn them as war- 
mongers, and it is perhaps worth re- 
membering that the present British 
Minister for Disarmament is an ex- 
professional army officer. Both these 
papers are, however, of great interest in 
pointing out the difficulties facing 
international armed forces that are in- 
volved in wars in which they have no 
enemy, where their presence is resen- 
ted, and where the peace-keeping task 
is as hard to maintain within the force 
as it is in relation to their reluctant 
hosts. 

Clearly all this has a scope wider than 
the sociology of the professions within 
which at first sight it seems to belong. 
Albeit rather too historical and des- 
criptive in many places to be consis- 
tently true to the sociological approach, 
it should prove a useful addition to 
teaching and research material. It is, 
however, a pity that the obvious haste 
to have the work published left too 
little time to correct some obvious 
errors in translation. 

T. C. Willett 
University of Reading 


The Affluent Worker: Politica 
Attitudes aud Behaviour 

John H. Goldthorpe, et al. Cambridge 
University Press 1968 vii+95 pp. 30s. 


This short monograph is the second to 
come out of the study of 229 skilled 
male workers in Luton which was 
carried out by Professor Lockwood and 
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his associates between 1962 and 1964. 
It is avowedly a by-product of the 
authors’ primary interest in industrial 
attitudes and behaviour, but its argu- 
ment is complementary to that of the 
previous volume. The political version 
of the ‘embourgeoisement thesis’ is ex- 
amined and rejected on the strength 
of a clear finding that neither earnings 
nor house-ownership significantly re- 
duces support in the sample for the 
Labour party. On the contrary, the two 
most readily identifiable influences 
turned out to be first, ‘white-collar 
affiliations’ through either the social 
origins or the job histories of either the 
respondents or their wives, and second, 
trade union membership. 

This result is less novel in 1969 than 
it would have seemed in 1960 when 
David Butler and Richard Rose sug- 
gested that the result of the General 
Election of 19%9 might in part be ex- 
plained by the abandonment of tradi- 
tional Labour support by skilled 
workers who had become ‘middle class 
in terms of income and material com- 
forts’. The changing political climate 
of the 1960's and the increasing amount 
of survey material bearing on working- 
class Conservatism have made it im- 
plausible to argue that either income 
or possession of material goods is the 
important influence on manual 
workers’ political attitudes. But it is 
useful to have the argument as care- 
fully formulated and tested as it is here. 

The study shows, as is to be expected, 
both the advantages and the disadvan- 


tages of a local survey, The data on 
earnings, group affiliations and work- 
situation are predictably good. One 
particularly interesting finding is a 
high level of disapproval of trade union 
support for the Labour party (44 per 
cent even of Labour supporters) and 
the low level of support for the politi- 
cal levy (in effect only 50 per cent of 
Labour supporters). It is also striking 
that those whose conjugal affiliations 
are entirely working-class are just as 
likely to be Labour supporters whether 
or not they are union members. On the 
other hand, the sample is already un- 
typical in its remarkably high level of 
Labour support (79 per cent), and the 
numbers in any high-order cross- 
tabulation are inevitably small. 

The authors are frank about the 
limitations of the study from the point 
of view of electoral sociology. Much in- 
formation which might have been of 
significance is neglected, and there is 
no systematic longitudinal evidence on 
possible shifts towards the Right. Only 
the most fleeting reference is made to 
other studies which might be relevant 
and the two which come first to mind— 
Birch on Glossop and Stacey on Ban- 
bury—are not even mentioned. But 
despite these shortcomings, not only 
the findings themselves but also the 
authors’ use of them to support their 
own thesis about ‘privatization’ are a 
worthwhile addition to the accumu- 
lating literature on the political atti- 
tudes of the urban working class. 

W. G. Runciman 
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men in groups 
LIONEL TIGER 


gives the answer. The central theme is the universal 
phenomenon of male groups from prehistoric man to the 
complex social patterns of modern communities. Dr. Tiger 
offers a mass of evidence to show that a biologically based 
pattern of male bonding exists in our society which makes 
up the backbone of the community and underlies all 
organised political and social activity. 
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contribution to the study of social behaviour 
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Nisbet 
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argument of the essays is that there is a 
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of empirical research in the social 
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Second Edition 
by David Dressler 


Discusses the development of society’s 
attitude towards punishment, showing the 
progression from the idea of punishment as 
merely punitive to the present-day belief 
that punishment can and should be 
rehabilitative. Professor Dressler’s major 
concern is with how probation and parole 
can be improved to better serve the 

` community and the offender by being truly 
rehabilitative. 


January 352 pages 90s 


The Hard-to-Employ 


European Programs 
by Beatrice G. Reubens 


Deals with the basic question of why some 
people encounter continuing difficulty in 
getting and holding jobs in an economy 
characterized by a high level of demand for 
manpower, and explains in detail the full 
range of programmes that the governments 
have pursued to face this basic responsi- 
bility. The author then probes behind the 
legislation and formal policies to discover 
to what extent the problems of the hard- 
to-employ have really been met in Western 
Europe. 


Spring 408 pages 90s 
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The Experimental Analysis of Social Process 


by Robert L. Burgess and 
Don Bushell, Jr. 


The first book to set out the achievements 
and potential of reinforcement theory in 
experimental studies of human behaviour. 
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the Experimental Analysis of Behaviour in 
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implications, 
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translated by Jacqueline D. Skiles, 
Ariane Brunel and Arthur Rothwell 


A sociological investigation into the inter- 
action between Negroes and Whites in the 
city of São Paulo. The first part of the 
study is historical, presenting the condition 
of the Negro and the mulatto after slavery. 
In the second part, Professor Fernandes 
makes an extensive survey of the Negro in 
contemporary society. 


January 520 pages 112s 6d 
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Inquiries into Ghetto Culture and 
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by Ulf Hannerz 


Ulf Hannerz’ readable and detailed account 
of residents in a slum neighbourhood in 
Washington, D.C., will dispel many false 
popular impressions of ghetto life. The 
discussion dwells particularly on the black 
family and the nature of male behaviour, 
the cohesive force of black community 
culture in what has come to be called 
“soul”, and the controversy surrounding 
the “culture of poverty”. 


January 236 pages 54s 


Subversion and Social 
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by Orlando Fals Borda 
translated by Jacqueline D. Skiles 


The author, in analysing sociologically the 
history of Colombia from the time of the 
Spanish Conquest to the present, shows 
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sion: that which is derived from the 
creative effort of the people, through the 
valued goals that challenge an unjust social 
order. 
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‘Frank Parkin* 


Class stratification in socialist societiest 


One of the most sociologically intriguing issues highlighted by the 
recent debate on the ‘convergence’ of industrial societies is that con- 
cerning differences in the class system of socialist and capitalist 
countries. Goldthorpe, in a celebrated paper, has summarized a 
number of arguments in support of the view that class stratification 
in totalitarian systems of the communist variety is fundamentally 
different from that typically found in modern western capitalist 
societies. Taking the Soviet Union as their model, writers like Aron, 
Feldmesser and Kornhauser have argued that communist states are 
not properly thought of as being stratified in the usual sense, for a 
variety of reasons.” One of the most important is that the major social 
cleavage in this kind of system occurs between Party and non-Party 
personnel. Because of the coercive nature of the police state, differ- 
ences in income or occupation or social background do not give rise to 
sentiments and behaviour of a class kind amongst non-Party members 
of the population. Thus, although material inequalities could be 
expected to stem from the occupational hierarchy, there would be no 
‘horizontal’ clustering of groups similarly located in the rewards struc- 
ture. Different sectors of the population would exhibit no sharp 
variations in values and outlook such as we typically find between the 
classes in western capitalist society.* Class formation would, it is 
argued, be deliberately discouraged by the state apparatus, since any 
independent grouping outside the orbit of the Party would threaten 
its monopoly of social control. Under these conditions, what we have 
is a society divided between Party elites and non-Party masses, with no 
intermediate groups or classes between the two. As Goldthorpe puts 
it, in his paraphrase of Aron, ‘Class stratification and a monistic 
political system are to be regarded as incompatibles.” 

This view of the ‘classless’ socialist society does serve as a useful 
* Frank Parkin, B.A. M.A. Ph.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Kent 
at Canterbury. 
+ PLEASE NOTE: Although this article was prepared before the recent invasion of 
Czechoslovakia by Soviet forces its main argument is not really effected by that 
event. I have, however, inserted one or two minor alterations to make it clear 
that all references to the class structure in Czechoslovakia refer to the 
situation ‘prior to the invasion. 
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corrective to some of the more extravagant claims put forward by 
proponents of the convergence thesis, not least of all by its recognition 
of ideology as a possible variable in stratification systems. Clearly, the 
classlessness model is based very heavily on material relating to the 
Soviet Union, rather than other European socialist states—which is 
perhaps understandable, given the relative paucity of data on these 
societies and the fact that they were in any case commonly fashioned 
on the Soviet prototype. In more recent years, however, many of these 
societies have undergone a number of important changes, both in 
their relation to the Soviet Union and in their internal structures. As 
a result, it is doubtful whether the model of a stratification order 
split mainly between a unified elite and a mass population lacking 
internal class differentiation of the western kind is any longer appro- 
priate. Although reliable evidence bearing upon the class structure is 
still by no means plentiful, there is now a sufficient number of socio- 
logically relevant findings to enable us to make some tentative 
generalizations. Most of this material relates to conditions in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czechoslovakia prior to the recent Soviet 
invasion, and it is of course possible, if somewhat unlikely, that the 
general class pattern displayed in these societies is unlike that found 
in other east European states. 

With this qualification borne in mind, it may be suggested that the 
class system of European socialist states is best understood in terms of 
two contrasting ideal types. The first corresponds to the classlessness 
model outlined above, and the second corresponds: more closely to 
the class system of modern western capitalism. The central proposi- 
tion of this paper is that the former ideal'type is appropriate mainly 
to the early phase of ‘socialist reconstruction’, while the latter more 
accurately reflects the condition of socialist states entering the phase 
of modern industrialization. Further, it is suggested that many of the 
internal tensions present in éast European societies may be under- 
stood as a result of their transition towards a system of class stratifica- 
tion not unlike the western capitalist type. Of particular relevance 
here is the relationship between the middle class and the working 
class in socialist society. This relationship is more problematic than 
it is in capitalist society because socialist ideology singles out the 
proletariat as occupying a specially privileged place in the social 
order, while the occupational system of modern industrialization 
tends to place responsibility and authority in the hands of pro- 
fessional employees and white collar experts. Thus one of the prob- 
Jems inherent in socialism is that of reconciling the ideologically high 
status of the industrial working class with their low position in the 
hierarchy of expertise and functional authority stemming from the 
technological order. Seen from the other angle, the problem can 
be posed by asking how far ideological imperatives can succeed in 
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relegating the middle class to an inferior political and social status, 
given their command over the skills and knowledge essential to 
industrial progress. It can be shown that socialist societies did in fact 
bring about a reversal of the usual pattern of class privilege and 
rewards in accordance with ideological demands. This occurred 
during the immediate post-capitalist phase, and gave rise to a 
stratification order fundamentally different from that of any western 
society, and one which had many of the elements of classlessness noted 
by the writers mentioned above. What now follows is a brief outline 
of the characteristic features of this system in so far as available data 
allow. Following this we shall consider some of the changes which 
have taken place in more recent times and which suggest that a 
system of class stratification much more similar to that typical of 
western capitalism is beginning to emerge in the more developed 
east European states. 


CLASSLESSNESS AND SOCIALIST RECONSTRUCTION 


One of the major problems facing the new rulers of any society under- 
going radical structural change is that of political stabilization follow- 
ing the redistribution of power and privilege among different social 
strata. In the transformation from capitalism to socialism this is 
exemplified in the displacement of the bourgeoisie and its political 
representatives by a previously subordinate social class, the pro- 
letariat, and its political leaders. This general elevation in the polit- 
ical, social and economic status of the industrial working class, and 
the corresponding demotion of formerly privileged “groups, was 
brought about in east Europe in a various number of ways. One of 
the more important of these was through recruitment of Party per- 
sonnel, often men of lowly social origin, to leading positions of 
authority and responsibility, despite their relative lack of formal 
qualifications and education. The fact that the Party provided an 
avenue to social promotion for low status individuals arose as much 
from strategic as from ideological reasons. For in this unsettled tran- 
sitional phase, political loyalty to the new regime and its programme 
was a more salient criterion for the appointment of men to key 
positions than the mere possession of formal qualifications for the 
task. It was generally the case that those best technically qualified for 
managerial, administrative and similar posts would be members of 
the old middle class, and therefore politically suspect. The stock 
cartoon figures in east Europe during the reconstruction period were 
the semi-literate ex-Partisan struggling with administrative duties, 
and the ex-businessman or lawyer making a living as a waiter. 

The recruitment of former workers and peasants into elite positions 
by way of the Party undoubtedly helped to ensure that the proletarian 
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bias in socialist ideology was reflected in government policies. The 
material condition of the formerly underprivileged improved con- 
siderably throughout east Europe with the introduction of free 
medical and welfare services, sweeping reforms in taxation and 
incomes, greater security of employment, rapid expansion of educa- 
tional facilities, and the like. It would of course be true to say that 
the material position of workers in most western capitalist societies 
also improved in the post-war years following the introduction of 
comprehensive welfare services and enlightened state intervention 
in the industrial field. But the situation in socialist Europe was 
radically different from this in that the policies of the new regimes 
were designed not simply to alleviate the condition of the working 
class but to alter the balance of advantages absolutely in their favour. 
One step in this direction was the marked shift towards an egalitarian 
incomes structure. The wage differentials between manual workers, 
and white collar and professional employees were drastically reduced 
from their pre-war levels, producing an incomes range far narrower 
than that existing in any capitalist society. In Czechoslovakia, for 
example, qualified engineers and technologists earned only about 
20 per cent more than manual workers, while administrative and 
clerical workers earned on average 20 per cent less than manual 
workers.’ In Poland the ratio of white collar to blue collar incomes 
was 2-80 to 1-0 in 1938; under the socialist government it fell to 1-18 
to 1-0.° There was a similar trend in Yugoslavia.’ Egalitarian incomes 
policies were often supplemented by a variety of special allowances 
and subsidies, as for example in housing, which again operated to the 
advantage of workers. In some countries, such as Yugoslavia, where 
food rationing was introduced, workers engaged in heavy production 
were given special priorities. The system of ‘positive discrimination’ 
in favour of the working class was particularly important in the field 
of education. In all east European societies there was a rapid increase 
in the number of students in full time higher education compared 
with the pre-war years. But more significant than the actual growth 
of the student population was the change in its social composition. 
Almost all the new socialist states exercised some form of discrimina- 
tion against the children of the middle class in the field of higher 
education, either by imposing a quota system or by other selection 
procedures. Children of proletarian origin were commonly accorded 
priority in the competition for university places, even though their 
formal qualifications were not always as good as those of children from 
non-manual homes. ‘Thus, in Hungary, 66 per cent of the university 
population in 1949/50 were from working class and peasant families, 
compared with 11 per cent in the pre-socialist period.* In Yugoslavia. 
where there was no quota system, but where students from poorer 
homes were aided with scholarships, hostel accommodation and sub- 
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sidised meals, 3 per cent of the university enrolment in 1951/52 
were of manual background, a figure which had risen to 44 per cent 
six years later.’ In Poland, a 1961 survey showed that more than 48 
per cent of university and college students were of peasant and 
proletarian origin; comparable changes also occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia." Thus, by an ideologically motivated selection and scholar- 
ship system east European countries succeeded in altering the social 
composition of the university population far more radically than any 
western society had done, including those which had experienced 
Labour or Social Democratic governments. Because of the crucial 
role of education in determining an individual’s occupational place- 
ment and material and social rewards, reforms in this particular field 
were among the most important of all the improvements in the 
situation of the working class. The extent to which the avenues of 
social mobility were opened up to former low status groups provided 
perhaps one of the more dramatic contrasts in the opportunity struc- 
tures of the working class in socialist and capitalist societies. 

These changes in the class distribution of material advantages were 
accompanied, it would seem, by corresponding changes in the status 
system. Sarapata and Wesolowski, in one of the earliest reported 
studies of stratification in east Europe, showed that occupational 
prestige in Poland in the 1950’s differed in certain important respects 
from that commonly found in western industrial society. Positions 
associated with the ownership of private property and commerce were 
accorded much less social honour than they generally command in 
capitalist society, while skilled industrial workers were given higher 
ranking than all other occupational groups except the intellectuals.”* 
The authors of the study suggested that the reversal of the blue collar / 
white collar rank order usually found in the west was partly to be 
explained in terms of the impact of socialist ideology and the positive 
emphasis on direct productive work. This finding was also in line 
with Lutynska’s study of Polish office employees. Lutynska reported 
a widespread feeling of relative deprivation and status anxiety among 
the white collar workers resulting from their ambiguous position in 
a social order which assigned positive value to work of a directly 
‘productive’ kind.* Aleksander Matejko also noted that a ‘search for 
status and a feeling of instability regarding its social position’ was 
characteristic of the Polish white collar intelligentsia.* In Hungary, 
too, Professor Kecskemeti has referred to the general demoraliza- 
tion of white collar personnel, who were ‘maximally insecure and 
dependent without being able to claim the sacred group name of 
“proletariat” ’. It would again be true to say that certain sections of 
the middle class in post-war capitalist societies also experienced a fall 
in material and social status relative to manual workers. But it could 
hardly be claimed that their position was as embattled and precarious 
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as that of their counterparts in the east European states. Socialist 
ideology and institutions had there created a political climate in 
which the established middle class were defined as potential oppo- 
nents of the new social order. Despite the training and skills they had 
to offer, they were inevitably at a material and social disadvantage in 
societies where so much depended on proven political loyalty and a 
working class pedigree. 

All these features characteristic of the socialist reconstruction 
period serve to demonstrate the formative role of ideology in giving 
rise to a stratification system fundamentally at variance with that of 
western capitalism. For a number of reasons it would be possible to 
regard this type of system as having much in common with the model 
of the classless society referred to above. To begin with, a marked 
feature of the socialist state during this early period was the relative 
weakness or absence of stable groupings and institutions. The whole- 
sale dismantling of a social arder and its replacement by another 
necessarily creates a highly fluid and unstructured situation as 
differént groups and strata replace one another in the hierarchy of 
privilege and power. During this re-stratification process there would 
also be a somewhat uncertain situation in the sphere of values as the 
old normative order gradually gave way to the new. Under these 
anomic conditions clear differences in patterns of behaviour and out- 
look such as we find in a stable class system could not readily be 
expected to emerge. The social structure would in other words take 
on many of the characteristics typical of a ‘mass’ situation, with all 
that this implies in the way of a socially fragmented and disorganized 
population. One of the few stable and unified groups would be the 
Party apparatus, a factor which would complete the picture of a 
classless society split between a ruling elite and an unstructured, 
atomized mass. 

The system of rewards in socialist society during this formative, 
relatively classless phase stems largely from the need of the new ruling 
elite to consolidate its power and to resist opposition from the poten- 
tial ‘class enemy’. ‘That is to say, because the immediate goal of the 
new order is one of political stabilization and control, the rewards 
structure is especially responsive to ideological demands. The em- 
phasis upon egalitarianism and similar policies designed to favour 
the working class at the expense of the middle class is quite com- 
patible with a system whose dominant concern is not the rational 
allocation of human and material resources with the aim of maximiz- 
ing efficiency. Under these conditions the overall demotion of the 
middle class and the elevation of the proletariat is perfectly feasible. 
However, once the new regimes have succeeded in establishing a 
measure of political legitimacy and stability, and when industrial 
efficiency becomes a major preoccupation, the socialist stratification 
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order, appears to come under increasing strains. This occurs largely 
because of the tension between the system of rewards prescribed by 
the formal ideology and that associated with economic rationality and 
technological efficiency. To express it in rather simplified terms, 
there are inherent contradictions in a stratification order which seeks 
deliberately to depress the social and economic position of white 
collar strata while coming increasingly to rely on the type of expertise 
and knowledge they possess. The evidence from east Europe strongly 
suggests that in the drive towards a modern industrial system these 
contradictions are resolved by restoring the middle class to a more 
favourable position in the scale of rewards at the expense of the 
proletariat. The emergent emphasis upon economic rationality and 
the allocation of men to elite positions on the basis of meritocratic 
criteria leads to the erosion of traditional socialist ideology and paves 
the way to a form of class stratification that has much more in 
common with that of western capitalism. Many east European socie- 
ties have now entered this phase and for them the model of classless- 
ness is no longer applicable. The following section sets out a brief 
summary of the evidence on which this assertion is based. 


MODERN INDUSTRIALISM AND THE SOCIALIST CLASS SYSTEM 


Throughout the better part of the 1960’s a number of east European 
states have succeeded in implementing a variety of economic and 
industrial reforms of a far-reaching kind. Although the actual details 
of these reforms differ from one society to the next they were all 
designed to bring about a similar end. This was to introduce for the 
first time on any large scale the concept of the market into economic 
strategy by allowing supply and demand mechanisms more play in 
the formation of prices and wages.’* The intention has not been to 
abandon central planning and state control of the economy, but to 
give much greater leeway to market forces as a means of allocating 
resources within the framework of an overall plan. These reforms 
were initiated as part of the drive to increase economic and industrial 
efficiency and as a means of overcoming certain of the problems posed 
by excessive bureaucratic control. The general tendency has been 
to grant industrial enterprises more local autonomy and to judge 
their success or failure more in terms of certain criteria of ‘profit- 
ability’ than of plan fulfilment. In some states these policy reforms 
met with stiff opposition from those who saw the introduction of 
market principles and the ethic of ‘socialist competition’ as a flirtation 
with capitalist economics." Critics have expressed concern about the 
effect of the new reforms on the wages structure, and particularly 
the tendency for increased differentials to follow in their wake. In 
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Yugoslavia, for example, where the economy was overhauled in the 
direction of greater market freedom earlier and more radically than 
elsewhere in east Europe, a widening of income differentials between 
the skilled and unskilled was observed to be an immediate con- 
sequence. Paul Landy in his 1961 review of these early Yugoslav 
reforms, noted that, ‘The most recent statistics substantiate earlier 
worries that “the rich will become richer and the poor will be 
poorer’’.’** He recorded that in 1960 the wage scale ranged from 8,000 
to 70,000 dinars, while by 1961 the highest salaries had risen to 
111,000 dinars and the lowest had risen to only 10,000 dinars. In 
1968, following the most recent economic innovations it was reported 
that, ‘Every factory now pays its workers what it can afford to pay. 
Enterprises which carry on a lively and profitable trade with foreign 
countries pay their workers (particularly the skilled ones) wages on 
a par with those paid in the most advanced west European countries, 
while enterprises that barely make ends meet pay subsistence wages. 
As a result, wage differentials between individual factories have 
become absurdly great, and they are growing.’ Market mechanisms 
have tended inevitably to increase differentials between qualified and 
unqualified workers, since the services of the former have been in 
relatively short supply. Advantages have begun to accrue not simply 
to skilled manual workers, but also to white collar experts of various 
kinds. Following the 1966 reforms in Czechoslovakia, the average 
salaries of engineers and technicians increased by 5-2 per cent and 
those of administrative personnel by 6-2 per cent, whereas manual 
workers’ wages have risen by only 1-4 per cent.” Similar selective 
wage increases have been reported for Poland.” More recently 
manual workers, especially the unskilled, have come to be disadvan- 
taged in another important way as a result of the economic reforms 
—by rising unemployment. Unemployment had traditionally been 
viewed as the hallmark of a capitalist economic order, and its occur- 
rence under socialism was hardly conceived of as a possibility. In 
socialist states it has generally been easier to avoid the problem by 
hoarding surplus labour, but this policy is more easily maintained 
under a full-scale command economy than under one in which 
elements of market rationality have been injected. With the new 
emphasis on cost-consciousness and profitability, industrial enter- 
prises have increasingly been encouraged to shake out surplus or 
inefficient labour, so creating the kind of unemployment problems 
long familiar in the capitalist west. In Yugoslavia there are over a 
quarter of a million unemployed, mainly unskilled workers, and the 
number is expected to increase.” Heavy unemployment has been 
anticipated by the Hungarian government as a result of the recent 
reforms, and arrangements have been made for the migration of 
100,000 workers to replenish the depleted labour force of East 
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Germany.” A similar problem, but not this solution, has been pre- 
dicted for Czechoslovakia also.™* 

The new economic measures taken by European socialist states 
have tended: to accelerate the departure from egalitarian policies of 
the reconstruction period. Whereas egalitarianism may have been 
both politically advantageous and feasible to new regimes preoccu- 
pied with dismantling capitalism, it appears to have lent itself less 
well to the problems posed by modern industrialism and the quest 
for efficiency. In fact the steady shift away from an egalitarian incomes 
structure to one based on widening differentials is very similar to the 
pattern followed in the Soviet Union. The first decade of Soviet 
government was also notable for its pursuit of wage equalization 
policies, which were later to be reversed by Stalin’s first five year 
plan.” The campaign against ‘equality-mongering’ which followed 
throughout the 1930’s was justified in terms of the need to provide 
material incentives for skilled personnel essential to the crash pro- 
gramme of industrialization. Although the range of inequalities in 
east European societies is not yet as great as that found in the Soviet 
Union, the arguments against egalitarianism are similar to those 
advanced by the Russians (as well as by proponents of the function- 
alist theory of stratification). Professor Ota Sik, an economist who 
played a leading role in bringing about the Czech reforms, had 
complained of the fact that, ‘greater restrictions were placed on the 
factors needed to ensure desired growth in the salaries of technical, 
educational, scientific . . . personnel than on workers’ wages. . . . 
Thus, over the years, and particularly since 1959, there occurred an 
increasingly damaging levelling of wages, which in turn had a harmful 
effect on progress in science and technology.’** 

A number of western scholars have also drawn attention to the 
apparently deleterious effect that egalitarian policies had had on 
the Czech economy prior to the reforms. Thus, Holesovsky states that 
wage equalization had been carried to such an extreme that it was 
not uncommon for university graduates to prefer well paid manual 
work to the professional occupations they had been trained for.*” 
Daniel Kubat’s study of mobility patterns supports this view by 
showing that about 60,000 university and college graduates were 
employed as manual workers in 1960.”* At the same time, the Czech 
economy which was the most advanced in pre-war eastern Europe 
had reached a state of acute decline by the early 1960’s.*° Although 
the reformers did not attribute the economic crisis solely to equaliza- 
tion policies, it was clear that the introduction of wider differentials 
—particularly between blue collar and white collar workers—was 
an important part of their solution to the problem. According to 
Taborsky, ‘. . . preferential treatment of managerial and technical 
personnel was explicitly included in the early plans of economic 
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reform.’ Furthermore, ‘despite workers’ resistance the policy of wage 
differentiation is to be pursued more vigorously . . .’ by ensuring 
that future increases in manual workers’ incomes are held below the 
national average.*° 
The growing preoccupation with the rational and efficient organ- 

ization of industry in socialist societies appears to be shifting the 
balance of material and social advantages steadily away from the 
working class and towards the middle class. It seems that the special 
skills and expertise commanded by white collar and professional 
groups become more highly valued and rewarded once the initial 
problems of political stabilization and control give way to those 
associated with economic and technological progress. Industrial 
efficiency and economic rationality are not altogether compatible 
with a stratification system which devalues the middle class and 
elevates the proletariat to a position of relative material and social 
superiority. Thus, the long run tendency seems to have been for the 
proletariat to relinquish many of the advantages which accrued to it 
in the early period of socialist rule. This is illustrated not only by 
changes which have taken place in income distribution but also by 
educational reforms and in the changing social composition of politi- 
cal and secular elites. For example, membership of the Communist 
Party (often an important avenue to social and material advance- 
ment) has shown a marked increase in middle class representation in 
all east European countries for which evidence is available. In a 
recent analysis of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Schwarz 
calculated that one in every three white collar ‘specialists’ with higher 
education is now a Party member, whereas among manual workers 
only one in twenty-two is a Party member.*! Even in absolute terms 
the number of white collar experts in the Party is greater than that 
of workers, even though the latter are of course far more numerous 
in the population at large. Schwarz’s conclusion that workers are 
being ‘steadily thrust into the background within the communist 
party . . °? would seem to apply equally to the newer European 
socialist states. In Yugoslavia, workers and peasants comprised about 
79 per cent of the membership of the League of Communists in 1948; 
by 1957 they made up less than half the membership.” Figures 
published by the Party in 1967 show that the decline in the propor- 
tion of peasants and workers, and a corresponding increase in the 
representation of white collar personnel, has continued. The increase 
in non-manual membership was shown to have come about not 
simply by differential class recruitment, but also by the pattern of 
resignations and expulsions. In 1966, alone, of the 13,488 members 
purged by the Party more than 52 per cent were industrial workers, 
while of members who resigned voluntarily more than 54 per cent 
were workers. In the same, not untypical, year the number of econo- 
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mists and lawyers alone entering the Party’s ranks increased by more 
than 3,600 over the previous year, while the number of technicians 
and engineers increased by over 4,400 in the same twelve month 
period.** 

The situation in Poland is similar. In 1945, non-manual workers 
accounted for less than 10 per cent of the Party membership; by 1961 
they made up nearly 43 per cent of the total.** Bauman in a more 
recent study found that those with higher education were three times 
more likely to be Party members than those with only elementary 
schooling. Party activists were even more likely to be drawn from the 
ranks of the white collar experts; among technicians and engineers, 
one in 15 was an activist, as against one in 75 skilled workers, and 
only one in 198 of unskilled workers.** Concerning Czechoslovakia, 
‘Taborsky states that in the early period of socialist rule about 60 per 
cent of Party members were manual workers, but by 1956 this figure 
had already fallen to about 36 per cent.” Von Lazar indicates a 
similar tendency in Hungary, where technical ability and high quali- 
fications are increasingly demanded of potential Party members.** 

This progressive ‘de-proletarianization’ of the Communist Parties 
in eastern Europe is symptomatic of the general decline in the posi- 
tion of the working class and the trend towards secularization in many 
institutional spheres. In the highly politicized atmosphere of the 
reconstruction period the Party provided a ladder to rapid upward 
social mobility for men of low status origin. But with the emergent 
emphasis on industrial efficiency the tendency has been to appoint 
men to positions of authority and responsibility more on the basis 
of their formal qualifications than simply as a reward for political 
loyalty. The combination of a Party card and high qualifications 
would appear to be the best guarantee of social advancement, and 
possession of the former is coming to rely more and more on prior 
possession of the latter. The new men who have flocked to join the 
Party do so to cultivate their careers, and only rarely out of ideological 
conviction. The fact that they have begun to displace the old political 
appointees (often men of worker or peasant origin) is perhaps one 
important reason for the erosion of socialist ideology, to which the 
old guard were somewhat more committed, and the corresponding 
decline in the status of the working class. Undoubtedly quite sharp 
antagonisms have arisen between the younger generation of graduates 
and technocrats on the one hand, and the older Party veterans and 
partisans on the other. Bauman suggests that in Poland the former 
are more able to hold on to their positions in the less economically 
developed regions where their lack of technical skills does not put 
them at much of a disadvantage. In the more advanced regions, how- 
ever, they are less able to compete with the new experts and are 
rapidly being replaced by them.*® A similar process appears to be 
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occurring in Yugoslavia. A survey carried out in Macedonia, the least 
developed of the six republics, showed that the great majority of 
managers of state enterprises had received no education beyond 
primary school. Furthermore, it was claimed that many of these 
managers had successfully resisted the appointment of younger, better 
qualified personnel who might have posed a threat to their authority.*° 
In Czechoslovakia, too, opposition to the economic reforms came from 
factory managers whose appointment owed more to their politics and 
proletarian origins than to their technical abilities. These men, ‘who 
banked their career on their Party connections and on their under- 
standing of the rules of the game in a command economy know they 
will be at a relative disadvantage when it comes to competing with 
men of middle-class background with experience in running a firm 
according to business principles’.* A similar kind of resistance to 
economic and industrial modernization occurred in Hungary, but 
some indication of the technocrats’ success is indicated by a govern- 
ment survey which showed that in the period 1956-60 the proportion 
of enterprise directors with higher education increased from 36 per 
cent to 62 per cent.” 

As the white collar intelligentsia gradually take over elite positions 
in politics and industry it could be predicted that social policies 
designed specifically to further working class interests are less likely 
to be initiated. The reformers in eastern Europe have generally shown 
' more concern for the goals of modernization than for the defence of 
working class privileges, and indeed achievement of the former has 
commonly been seen to be incompatible with the latter. In some 
respects ın fact the conflicts generated by the new reforms could be 
said to have taken on a definite class character. In Czechoslovakia, 
for example, Novotny’s opposition to changes in industry and the 
economy was based partly on the argument that these would dis- 
advantage the industrial workers, as indeed appears to have been the 
case. It is significant that in his unsuccessful attempt to retain the 
Party leadership in 1968 he and his followers turned to the industrial 
workers for support against the white collar intelligentsia. In his 
discussion of the reforms, Professor Taborsky drew attention to their 
‘class bias’,*® and Holesovsky also noted the ‘anti-labour overtones of 
the campaign’, and the ‘remonstrations against the spirit of egali- 
tarianism’ on the part of the intellectuals.‘* 

The struggle between various class interest groups in modernizing 
socialist states has rarely erupted into the kind of open conflict mani- 
fested in Czechoslovakia. But the same overall shift in the balance 
of advantages in favour of white collar groups has occurred, if less 
dramatically. Campaigns against the ‘class enemy’ and the celebration 
of proletarian virtues are almost completely a thing of the past in 
many east European countries, and the policies of discrimination 
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against the middle class in the field of higher education and elsewhere 
have been quietly dropped.“ The re-integration of the middle class 
into society has come about not simply as a result of their key role 
in the drive to industrial efficiency, although this is clearly an im- 
portant factor. No less important is the fact that the new middle class 
is different in a number of ways from the bourgeoisie of the capitalist 
period. To begin with, its social and material privileges rest almost 
wholly upon the educational and occupational achievements of its 
members, and not upon inherited property or private wealth. Again, 
most of its members are young enough to have been socialized into 
the political values of the new order, by way of the schools and the 
mass media, so that unlike their predecessors they are not automatic- 
ally defined as potential opponents of socialism. Many will have 
been upwardly mobile from the working class—beneficiaries of the 
early educational reforms—and their own success within the system 
would be liable to give it an extra patina of legitimacy in their eyes. 
This combination of factors tends to make for the emergence of a 
stable and increasingly privileged middle class owing the same kind 
of allegiance to their social order as the western middle classes show 
towards theirs. 

The improvement in the position of educated white collar strata 
vis-a-vis the proletariat and the peasantry raises certain doubts about 
the continuing openness of the socialist stratification order. Now that 
institutes of higher learning rarely discriminate against the sons and 
daughters of non-manual parents, there is a greater likelihood that 
middle-class elites will be more self-recruiting than in the past. 
Because working class and peasant children are now expected to 
compete for academic honours on a more or less equal footing with 
middle-class children, the latter can be expected to increase their 
representation in the universities and similar institutes. The evidence 
from socialist states confirms the western experience that children 
from manual backgrounds have higher drop-out rates and poorer 
academic records than those from non-manual homes. Thus, if the 
latter’s motivational and material advantages are not offset by some 
form of positive discrimination in favour of working class offspring, 
the educational system is almost bound to consolidate the middle- 
class position and lead to a greater degree of class crystallization. 

It is at any rate significant that some such tailing off in rates of 
upward mobility has been reported for the Soviet Union, where of 
course certain of the developments occurring in eastern Europe were 
experienced much earlier. S. V. Utechin drew attention in 1953 to 
the slowing down of vertical mobility in the Soviet Union, and this 
claim has been substantiated by a number of more recent accounts 
of Russian higher education.*® A Novosibirsk study of high school 
graduates undertaken in 1963 reported that 75 per cent of the white 
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collar intelligentsia’s children continued into higher education, com- 
pared with 35 per cent of the children from low status families.‘” 
Moreover, the latter were far more likely to enrol in technical colleges 
than were the former, who usually entered university and similar 
prestigious institutes. Professor Azrael, in a discussion of the 
Novosibirsk study, calculates that out of every 100 workers’ children 
about 80 entered the gth grade of high school, but fewer than 30 
graduated, and fewer than 18 matriculated in institutes of higher 
learning.** Other studies have reported similar class discrepancies in 
educational achievement. The poorly developed system of stipends 
for needy students, the ability cf many middle-class parents to pay 
for private coaching for their children, and the difficulty of attempt- 
ing to combine studies with paid labour, all ensure that the student 
of working class parents (especially the unskilled) is at a serious dis- 
advantage in the ever-increasing competition for academic honours. 
It is not therefore surprising that social classes in the Soviet Union 
show a high degree of self-recruitment. Surveys of industrial enter- 
prises in Sverdlovsk and Leningrad have demonstrated that the great 
majority of workers are themselves the offspring of workers, and very 
few are downwardly mobile from the middle class. Seventy-five per 
cent of the children of white collar specialists in the Sverdlovsk 
sample followed in their fathers’ footsteps, and 57 per cent of manual 
workers’ children also became manual workers.** 

There is some indication here that the Soviet educational system 
operates not so much to block upward mobility of lower status youths 
(as some writers have suggested) but rather that it restricts downward 
mobility among the offspring of higher status groups. In other words 
the latter groups are more self-recruiting than the former. This is 
because the expansion of white collar occupations is still sufficient 
not merely to absorb the offspring of the present middle class but also 
to provide places for a minority of children of working class back- 
ground. S. M. Miller has suggested that rates of downward mobility 
are probably a better index of the openness of a class system than 
rates of upward mobility, and on this score the Soviet system, and 
that of other European socialist states, shows some signs of ossifica- 
tion.” The opportunities for a lowly born child to improve his lot 
in socialist society by way of higher education are still considerably 
better than they are for his equivalent in capitalist society. But they 
are not quite so favourable as they were when the middle class was 
less integrated into the political and social order than it has now 
become. 

The relative decline in the material and social standing of the 
proletariat and the corresponding advancement of the new white 
collar professions has resulted in a class stratification system which is 
now in many ways more similar to that of western capitalism than to 
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the stratification order prevailing in the period of socialist recon- 
struction. This similarity rests not simply upon the distribution of 
material advantages in the two types of society, but also upon a 
variety of class-related differences in normative and behavioural 
patterns. Of particular relevance here is the distinction between 
manual and non-manual occupations, which east European sociolo- 
gists have also found to be a key source of variation in social outlook 
and activities. Polish scholars, for example, have demonstrated that 
blue collar workers’ perceptions of the social order closely follow 
the classic power or conflict model of a society divided between ‘them’ 
and ‘us’, while white collar workers are much more likely to perceive 
it in terms of the familiar status or consensual model of an open 
opportunity structure.** The two groups have also been shown to 
differ in their evaluation of fundamental political and social issues. 
Thus, manual workers tend to display a greater belief in the prin- 
ciples of egalitarianism than do white collar workers; the former 
understand equality to mean ‘to each according to his needs’, whereas 
the latter understand it to mean equality of opportunity to succeed 
in a system of unequal rewards. Again, studies of the workplace 
have reported that men on the shop floor evaluate the rewards of 
work differently from the white collar employees, stressing in par- 
ticular the material satisfactions of pay and security, rather than 
rewards of an intrinsic nature. Shop floor workers in socialist enter- 
prises also express less commitment to organizational goals than do 
the non-manual employees; like their western counterparts the 
former tend to set up their own normative sub-system in opposition 
to the values of the organization and operate sanctions against those 
who violate the informal code by ‘rate-busting’ and the like.*4 
There are, too, certain differences in the market situation of 
manual and non-manual workers in socialist countries. Workers are 
generally paid wages which are calculated on the basis of physical 
output, as in the piece-rate system, whereas the white collar em- 
ployees are usually paid fixed monthly salaries, often supplemented 
by various bonuses. In Poland, salaried staff are entitled to three 
months’ notice of dismissal, as against the customary two weeks’ notice 
for manual workers.** Also, the opportunities for promotion within 
industry tend to be more restricted for shop floor workers than 
for administrative employees, particularly in view of the increasing 
importance of paper qualifications. Now that unemployment has 
become much more of a threat in socialist states than in the past, the 
relative market disadvantages of manual work are likely to become 
even more pronounced, especially for the unskilled. It is perhaps 
unsurprising that a recent survey by the Institute of Social Sciences 
in Belgrade found that, of a large sample of manual workers, only 
one in five wanted his child to become a worker or skilled craftsman, 
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while about 70 per cent wanted their children to enter white collar 
or professional occupations.** 

The differences in patterns of behaviour and outlook between these 
two broad occupational categories, as well as underlying differences 
in their material and social adventages, are probably not as great 
as those found between comparable categories in capitalist society. 
Nevertheless, they would seem to be sufficiently marked to throw into 
serious doubt all claims about the inability of formal class structures 
to develop in Soviet-type political systems. The, admittedly fragmen- 
tary, evidence drawn together here suggests not simply that European 
socialist societies have a fairly clearly defined class system, but also 
that it is one having much in common with the class system typical 
of western capitalism. The main reason for this is that the rewards 
structure of both types of society is based upon an occupational order 
moulded by the requirements of modern industry and technology. 
Non-work sources of income and status are unavailable to the 
majority of the population in eitker type of society, so that similari- 
ties in occupational structure account for many of the similarities 
in their class systems. At the same time, it would be a mistake not 
to recognize certain important differences between the two systems. 
A distinctive feature of the capitalist class structure, for example, is 
the role played by private properzy and inherited wealth. Rights in 
property confer material and social advantages which are functionally 
distinct from those stemming from the occupational order, and are 
a key factor in the consolidation of privilege and status over time. It 
is certainly true that members of the top stratum of the political 
bureaucracy in socialist societies also enjoy great privileges as a result 
of their control over state property and services. But it may be 
disputed whether their class position is analogous to that of a proper- 
tied bourgeoisie (as Djilas and others have argued) if only because 
their lack of title to state property prevents them passing it down to 
their heirs. Privilege in a political bureaucracy rests upon office and 
office is not transferable in the way that private property is. Hence 
the opportunities for the Party apparatus to reproduce itself from its 
own offspring are much more limited than those of a propertied 
bourgeoisie. Again, despite the abandonment of strict egalitarianism 
in eastern Europe, the scale of inequalities is generally not as wide 
as in the west (the Soviet Union excepted) and status anxieties and 
disputed whether their class position is analogous to that of a prop- 
ertied bourgeoisie (as Djilas and others have argued) if only because 
efficiency imposes certain constraints on the operation of socialist 
doctrines, ideology has played a more formative role in shaping the 
class system than that allowed for it by the ‘logic of industrialism’ 
thesis. Of course, whether or not these differences could usefully be 
said to constitute two fundamentally distinct class systems would 
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depend on the relative weighting of criteria.” But as reliable data on 
the socialist states become more readily available this particular issue 
promises to provide a fruitful source of controversy in the compara- 
tive analysis of stratification systems. 
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A response to marginality: 
the case of migrant farm workers’ 


This paper will explore aspects of the social organization of migrant 
farm labour crews. These crews constitute a distinctive type of 
sociocultural organization. However, many of the characteristics of 
migrant labour crews have developed, not as a reflection of internal 
cultural values, but as an adaptive response to their marginal position 
in American society. The marginality of the migrant worker is not 
adequately reflected in the classic definition of the marginal man ‘who 
through migration, education, marriage, or some other influence leaves 
one social group or culture without making a satisfactory adjustment 
to another and finds himself on the margins of each but a member of 
neither’ (Stonequist, 1937, pp. 2-3). This definition stresses the per- 
sonal ambivalence of the individual poised between two distinct 
cultures, who experiences problems to the extent that these cultures 
conflict. Some of the qualifications and redefinitions stimulated by 
Stonequist seem somewhat more relevant.? In particular, Antonowski 
(1956, p. 57) included in his definition of a marginal situation, 
examples ‘where some of the members of one group for one reason or 
another come under the influence of another group . . . and where 
cultural and/or racial barriers serve to block full and legitimate 
membership within another group’. 

In the situation considered in this paper, the relevant issue is not 
‘culture conflict’ experienced by mobile individuals: the emphasis 
must be placed on the isolation of a group and the relatively imper- 
meable barriers established by the dominant society. The migrant 
community is marginal in that it is situated on the margins of a 
larger society. Economically and legally, migrants must cope with the 
realities of this society and they are expected to share its values. ‘They 
are not accepted as belonging to a distinct and viable sub-culture, nor 
are they fully accepted as a part of the larger society. In this sense, 
marginality is a situational context in which the migrant community 
must minimize internal disruptions while, at the same time, it must 
come to terms with the larger societ? on which it depends. 


* Dorothy Nelkin 3.a. Research Associate, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University 
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The demands which these needs impose on the community are not 
necessarily consonant. To maintain internal stability there is a striking 
tendency to minimize differences between participants, to encourage 
homogeneity, to restrict the development of prestige distinctions. 
However, the values and demands of the larger society with which it 
articulates tend to foster competition and encourage status differentia- 
tion. These conflicting tendencies coexist with significant implications 
for social interaction in mest labour crews. 

I would like to stress at this point, the considerable variation that 
exists between one crew arid another. The style of social behaviour 
within a crew depends on many variables such as its composition, the 
technology of the work, the character of the crew leader, the size of 
‘the camp. I am contending here that marginal status is shared by all 
migrant crews. The social patterns which make life viable under the 
routine circumstances in which migrants live from day to day are out 
of tune with the expectations of the larger society. ‘This dissonance 
tends to generate a certain style of adjustment manifest to a greater 
or lesser degree in differen: crews. 

I will first describe relevant aspects of the migrant labour system as 
it operates in the Eastern United States. The marginal situation of 
migrant workers will be described followed by a discussion of the 
levelling tendency as a basic normative pattern. The final section will 
deal with conflicting tendencies and mechanisms which migrants use 
to resolve the dissonance characteristic of existence as a marginal 


group. 
THE MIGRANT LABOUR SYSTEM 


The migrant crews of concern in this paper are groups of southern 
Negroes who leave their home hase in the South in the spring and settle 
in a northern agricultural community for three to five months during 
the harvest season. Upon arriving, a migrant is likely to live in a camp 
housing from thirty to eighty people.’ Some migrants make their own 
arrangements with a grower and travel with family or friends in a. 
private car. They will then settle in a camp with a number of other 
people, and this group wili live together for the summer as a work 
crew. In the eastern United States, however, most migrants are brought 
north in a bus by a crew leader who has contracted with a grower to 
hire a specific number of people for the harvest. A crew leader recruits 
his people according to his personal predilection, and the composition 
of the crew depends entirely on his style of recruitment. The social 
configuration of migrant labour crews therefore varies considerably. 
At one extreme are crews consisting almost entirely of one or two 
extended families; at the other are crews of single males picked up from 
many different places en route from the South. Most crews are a 
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mixture of families and single men and women, some who have known 
each other previously, some who are total strangers.* 

People enter the migrant labour stream for a number of reasons. 
Some fit a common stereotype, being winos unable to hold any other 
job. Some of the younger men are in the stream because of personal 
problems compelling them to leave home temporarily. ‘There are a 
number of people who have legal problems and feel they can effectively 
disappear in the migrant labour stream. Some are old or sick and are 
unable to find other work. Some of the younger people left unsatisfac- 
tory jobs in the South, lured by extravagant promises of lucrative 
possibilities. Most people claim to prefer a job where there is little 
structure and responsibility and few demands to be on time or to follow 
a rigid set of expectations. 

The variety in crew structure can be briefly illustrated by two con- 








trasting cases (Friedland, 1967). - 
Number of % from same 
Crew Size* Age structure % Singles** trips north home state (Fla.) 
x 100 o% under 25 yrs. 93% 47% first trippers 28%, 
25% over 40 10% 10 trips or more 
y 61 30% under 25 32% 4:9% first trippers 86-9% 
28% over 40 41% 10 trips or more 





* Over age 14. ** No attachments in camp. 


Two points must be emphasized. First, except for a few highly skilled 
pickers, the migrant labour stream seems to represent a respite from 
the demands of society, sometimes by choice, but usually through lack 
of alternatives. A camp is, in this sense, a sanctuary, marginal to 
society. Second, a crew consists of people who are often strangers, 
but who must live together in the closest proximity for a temporary 
period. Migrants in a given camp interact closely in a wide range of 
work and non-work activity sharing common conditions in the camp 
and in the fields. 

Social Conditions. The physical setting shared by the crew is often 
squalid. Most camps consist of barracks or shacks with tiny, identical 
rooms. Occasionally a larger room serves as a ‘bull pen’ or dormitory. 
There is a centre, called a ‘juke’, where people cook, eat, gamble, 
and drink together. The migrant has few alternatives in his social 
activities. He is essentially forced into a pattern of twenty-four-hour 
interaction within a limited physical setting with the same people. 
Boredom is a constant complaint. 


We were sitting around the yard doing nothing and trying to find 
something to do., Someone suggested we go to the drive-in, but we 
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didn’t have any way to get there. . . so there we were, sitting around 
the place with nothing to do, and it was very lonesome. Nobody 
was talking to anyone, nobody had anything to do because every- 
one wanted to go somewh=re and couldn’t go. After a few games 
of checkers in the juke we decided that we wouldn’t be going any- 
where that night and there was nothing better to do than to go to 
sleep. 


Work conditions. The people in the camp also work together under 
common conditions. The formal structure of the work in most situa- 
tions requires few distinct occupational roles and there are limited 
possibilities for mobility.’ M:grants, as a rule, work on farms where 
there is a limited technology, and in any case members of the group 
are seldom trained to operate complicated equipment. There is, how- 
ever, some degree of occupational differentiation. There are people 
who drive the trucks, check the quality and condition of the produce, 
and weigh and grade the pzocuce when it arrives on the truck. There 
are field walkers who supervise the picking to ensure that the fields 
are picked clean. While these are distinct social roles, they may be 
handled conjointly by one or more persons and they are often tem- 
porary. It is likely to find a person who is a grader on one day picking 
with the rest of the crew on the next. This absence of permanent 
occupational roles eliminates the possibility of upward mobility 
within the system. 

The method of wage payment, however, does allow for economic 
differences within the crew. For most tasks, the migrant is paid on a 
piece-work basis. And except for certain crops which are partly 
mechanized, such as celery, tne work is highly individualized. The 
productivity of one person is totally independent of the productivity 
of others. Thus, there exists the possibility of considerable variation 
in income according to skill. physical strength, or stamina. Actually, 
variation is minimized since a crew works the same field under similar 
conditions. If the weather is bad or the crop is thin, the productivity 
of all workers is affected equal-y. Moreover, and this must be stressed, 
the group as a whole and individuals within it have little control over 
the conditions or decisions which affect work. These are determined 
by the weather or ‘the man’ and both are perceived as equally 
arbitrary and unpredictable. With this brief factual background I 
turn to the question of the grcup’s position with respect to the wider 
society. 


THE MARGINALITY OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


The migrant labour crew is nct a permanent or stable social unit. It 
is formed for part of the year, disbanding in the South where the 
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people, if they continue in agricultural work, usually do so on a day- 
haul basis. While in some cases the core of a crew returns to the same 
camp in the North each summer, there is a large turnover, parti- 
cularly in crews with many single men. Thus, the social unit is not 
an on-going one. Groups form and live together in the closest 
proximity only temporarily. In addition, during the brief period in 
which the crew exists as a social unit, membership is fluid: people 
come and go during the course of a season. 

The intermittency and instability of the group are important in 
understanding the status of migrants relative to the larger society. 
In a society where stability, permanent employment and regularity 
are highly valued, migrant labour has pejorative connotations. It is 
assumed that only the dregs of society would ‘work the seasons’. 
Migrants are stereotyped as unreliable, non-productive, unteachable 
and seldom to be trusted. : 

At the same time, it is often assumed that migrants are satisfied 
with the circumstances in which they live. Community officials were 
genuinely shocked by a protest among migrants in one agricultural 
community. 


‘Why,’ said the Mayor, ‘they walked by here on the road and I 
waved to them and they laughed and smiled . . . real happy you 
know.’ 

‘This place is a paradise compared to what they are used to living 
in,’ said the wife of a police chief. ‘Of course, you or I wouldn't 
want to live that way, but I believe they like it fine.” (New York 
Times, 17 July 1966.) 


In the face of increasing public concern over the conditions of the 
migrant labour situation, these stereotypes persist. The feeling is that 
individuals who do not fit this stereotype would not continue to be 
migrants. 

These attitudes are manifest in the carefully maintained social 
isolation of crews. Migrants are set apart from the larger society in 
the North by several factors. First, the group is racially distinct. With 
the exception of small clusters of ex-migrants who have remained 
permanently in the rural North, there are few non-white persons in 
northern agricultural communities. Second, the group is economically 
distinct in its obvious poverty and in the low status of its employ- 
ment. Third, the migrants are marked off from the community 
geographically. Labour camps are generally located a number of miles 
outside of town in isolated spots often invisible from the highway. 
Access to town is difficult due to lack of transportation. Where 
migrants have reason to use the facilities of the local community there 
is every effort to keep them apart. The illegal sale of alcohol in camps, 
for example, is openly sanctioned in order to discourage the use of 
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bars in town. Finally, mizrants are isolated socially. There is little 
communication between most migrant labour camps and the larger 
society except via agencies specifically designated to deal with the 
migrants as problems. These include social workers, law enforcement 
officers and the like. 

The migrant labour camp is also far removed from the main stream 
of civil rights activities. Those migrants who know about race riots 
or other urban centred events tend not to associate the implications 
of these events to their lives. Much of the turbulence which charac- 
terizes life in the urban ghettoes has not yet reached the labour camps, 
a fact which suggests its gr2ater social distance from the predominant 
social order. i 

Migrants tend to perceive mobility out of the system as nearly 
impossible. Conversations reflect low self-esteem and a sense of per- 
sonal inefficacy. “They can always get someone to work: there must 
be a million niggers around here out of work who need a job.’ The 
desire is often expressed to get out, but few have concrete plans or 
expectations of actually taxing the step to do so. 


Everyone was talking adout how glad they would be when they 
could leave and that they would never come back again. One cynic 
said, ‘Look, you fellas will all be back next year. Look what hap- 
pened to Sam. Sam said the same thing last year, that he’d never 
come back, but where is he? He’s right here with us. I’ve been here 
on the season on and of for seven years and I’ve been saying the 
same thing also, that I would never come back. So I am looking 
forward to seeing all of you fellas back here next year.’ 


There is a tendency to become trapped by the system, and this is 
verbally recognized and disdained. It is often expressed through dis- 
paraging the aspirations of others. ‘You better get used to picking 
because you’re never going to be a school teacher or any other kind 
of lady. You’ll be in the fields for the rest of your life.’ This kind of 
response to relative status, a response which assumes that the system 
is closed, bears significantly on social relationships within the system. 


LEVELLING TENDENCY IN MIGRANT CULTURE 


The reciprocal expectaticns which regulate relationships within 
migrant labour camps havz developed as an accommodation to the 
conditions described above. Regulating social relationships in the 
camps, however, poses unique problems because of the intermittent 
quality of the social organization. In permanent communities 
relationships are developed and stabilized slowly over a period of 
time. Complex systems of norms are understood by all participants. 
While the migrants bring with them many of the values, norms, and 
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attitudes of southern Negro culture, the migrant labour camp evokes 
its own set of norms which has to do with relationships within the 
temporary and marginal setting in the North. 

To be effective in an intermittent situation, norms must be simple 
and easily and rapidly assimilated. There are, in fact, relatively few 
norms, and these change or must be reasserted as new groups enter 
the camp and new relationships must be defined. While social defini- 
tions are unstable, there are few opportunities for social avoidance 
because of the limited and isolated physical setting. To reduce the 
potentialities for misunderstandings under these circumstances, there 
is a tendency in the camps to minimize the differences between parti- 
cipants; to bring people to a common level.° 

That problems of social relationships are resolved in this manner 
must be understood within the context of marginal status. Where 
people feel threatened by the outside society, the anonymity afforded 
by a homogeneous social structure is protective. Moreover, innovative 
or assertive behaviour is non-functional in a group sharing common 
conditions within a system permitting little upward mobility. Where 
the basic decisions affecting a group are made from without, hierarchy 
or power within the group has relatively little meaning. Finally, 
migrants perceive little possibility of mobility out of the system. They 
are aware of the opportunities which exist, but more aware of their 
inability to attain them. Thus, there is a phenomenon which Erasmus 
(1967) calls the ‘rate buster model’. ‘The rate buster incurs enmity 
by establishing new standards of performance which become an index 
for measuring the inadequacy of his fellow workers . . . where social 
mobility is relatively limited they may act together in bringing 
sanctions against the mobile individual as a means of protecting their 
own self image.’ (Erasmus, 1967, pp. 378-9.) 

Sanctions against individual assertiveness are first manifest during 
the socialization period when the crew shapes up early in the season. 
The levelling tendency is evident in the patterns of social interaction 
in the camps and, to some extent, in the work place. 

The socialization period. Any person can walk into a camp and 
become part of a labour crew. In recruiting migrants, few questions 
are asked about background or experience. Social security regulations 
require that the grower or crew leader have the full name of each 
worker, but many crew members know each other only by first name 
or nickname. This is quite apparent to many of the outsiders who 
enter the camp for one reason or another. Ifa policeman or inspector, 
for example, inquires about an individual, he will usually be con- 
fronted by a total blank. While much of this ignorance is contrived, 
in fact people know very little about one another and curiosity in 
this direction is not encouraged. A person’s background is understood 
to be his own business. In this way, prior social distinctions are mini- 
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mized. A migrant, in entering the camp, is essentially divested of 
status and begins his stay at a level with other participants. 

Social interaction in the camp. Erving Goffman has suggested that 
‘informal social participation is an ultimate validation of relation- 
ships of intimacy and equality with those with whom one shares this 
activity. A party then is by way of being a status blood bath, a level- 
ling up and a levelling down of all present, a mutual contamination 
and sacrilization.’ (Goffman, 1961.) Drinking, gambling and similar 
forms of convivial activities are predominant features of migrant life.” 
Their prevalence is often interpreted by the external community as 
proof of irresponsibility. In fact, such activities are highly functional 
and all people in the camps are expected to participate. 

People drink together ir. the jukes where the piccolo (juke box), 
inevitably turned up to full volume, precludes conversation. It is 
common in many camps for most people, including the women, to 
be drunk to the point of incoherence on weekends, but relatively few 
people drink heavily during the week or drink alone. Those who do 
are called ‘winos’, a label with derogatory connotations. Drinking is 
a leveller. Aside from the common physical effect of alcohol, drinking 
skims the excess cash that any individual might have earned.’ It is 
expected that those with money buy the booze and share it. No 
accounts are kept and reciprocation may take other forms. 

Patterns of friendship reflect the tendency to minimize distinctions. 
Friendships form quickly and need not be based on long-term 
association. A high value is placed on reciprocity and liberality among 
friends. No records are kept of exchanges: There is little sense of 
‘tit for tat’, but rather a mutual sense of obligation which can be 
fulfilled by either social cr economic means. The expectation of 
liberality is inconsistent with the desire of some individuals to save 
and occasionally creates problems. ‘Here I am trying to save money 
and all he does is borrow money from me and get on that card table 
and lose it all. I can’t save at all. All that I’ve saved I’ve given him 
to gamble because he’s done so much for me and I couldn’t really 
turn him down.’ 

Gambling itself has a levelling effect and is a major social activity. 
While there are skill differences in gambling, its basic aspect is, of 
course, chance, a commodity equally available to all participants. It 
is interesting in this respect to note the important role of superstition 
among gamblers who talk of ‘rootmen’ in the South providing charms 
or magic beans, who recite good-luck jingles and use the contents 
of dreams to guide their fortunes. Gambling and other activities 
where chance is a major component are socially relevant in a group 
which has little control or determination over its destiny. It is only 
by chance or fate that things go well; therefore, behaviour tends to 
maximize the possibility of a lucky break. 
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Interaction at work. The levelling tendency extends to the work 
place. It is not surprising that in work paid by the hour, those who 
work fast are criticized for jeopardizing the group. However, those who 
pick slowly are also encouraged to keep up. ‘You've got to keep up. 
You don’t have to work too hard because you are working by the 
hour and nobody is watching over us, but we just like to stay together 
so we can talk to each other.’ Those who complete their rows often 
wait or help others complete theirs. 

The extent to which payment by piece work encourages indivi- 
duality in picking depends to a large extent on the physical conditions 
of the field. On a bad day with limited possibility of high produc- 
tivity, people tend to work slowly and to help each other. On a day 
with potential for all, however, people work quite hard, often compet- 
ing with one another. The individual incentives intrinsic to a piece- 
work system are a source of dissension. For example, in picking 
fruit trees it is normatively understood that people are not to skip 
around to get the best trees but to take their chances in turn. More- 
over, one is not to pick only the bottom or easily accessible part of 
the tree, but to finish the whole tree, including the hard-to-pick areas, 
before moving on. However, since payment is by the unit picked, 
there is a tendency to avoid the scrawny trees, or to leave the tops. 
This leads to resentment and conflict within the group. 

The earnings of migrants vary in different camps, but expectations 
are generally pessimistic, an attitude which is reflected in the 
relatively low level of goal-directed behaviour. Most people are con- 
cerned with the present, the here and now. A striking illustration is 
the relation between productivity and the time of wage payment. 
Sometimes weekly wages were paid on Thursday instead of Friday. 
Work done on Friday was to be compensated the following week: 
When this happened, people were unable to see the relevance of work- 
ing on Friday and productivity declined. Similar reasoning accounts 
for a sizeable number of ‘$3 a day men’ or ‘target workers’ who produce 
only enough to provide sustenance for the day. 


The people seem to live from day to day with the exception of a 
family from Alabama. No one is saving money to buy any par- 
ticular thing. When the people first came to the camp they 
generally said, ‘Well, I just want to make enough money to get 
out of debt.’ Now it seems to be ‘I want to get enough to get a man’ 
(a bottle of wine). 


Immediate and arbitrary circumstances seem to determine many 
aspects of the system, including the patterns of leadership. A crew 
leader must be able to transport his workers and find them jobs, but 
actually getting people to follow him can be less dependent on his 
ability to fulfil the goals of the work than on a number of irrational 
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factors or situational events at a particular time. In one camp a crew 
leader was hospitalized for several weeks early in the season. During 
his absence another man temporarily assumed leadership. By the 
time the original crew leader was back to work it became apparent 
that he no longer had a crew. He tried to regain the loyalty of the 
group using rational, goal-related arguments. He noted that he had 
the truck and contracts with a number of farmers. In contrast, the 
replacement, a glib talker end popular story-teller, criticized the crew 
leader largely on the basis of his weight. “That guy is so fat he needs 
two toilets side by side to sit on.’ The crew sided with the replace- 
ment, attracted by his personal appeal, his charismatic quality. The 
personal skills of a crew leader and his verbal facility seem to be at 
least as important as efficiency in finding jobs. 

Most people tend to avoid leadership or supervisory roles. ‘If I was 
in the army, I would want to be a private. I don’t want to have any- 
one’s lives on my hands.’ When asked in an interview “What sort 
of jobs would you like to have in this crew?’ the answer was usually 
‘a picker’. This is buttressed by the experience of growers who find 
that people hesitate to accept the responsibility of supervision even 
when opportunities are available. Growers who seek alternatives to 
the crew leader system find that supervisory authority must be 
exercised from outside the structure, that individuals selected from 
within the crew are resented. Crew leaders express similar opinions. 
One was having problems keeping his crew after he had selected a 
foreman. He explained his difficulties as follows: 


I try to give them something better than anyone else and they don’t 

` appreciate it... . Negroes just don’t like to have other Negroes 
as their superior, they just don’t like to see anyone elevated above 
the level of anyone else. They all feel they are capable of doing 
the same thing and . . . will try to get the person fired. 


For those in supervisory positions, a personalistic style is the most 
viable one. Field walkers project themselves as ‘one of the boys’ and 
when they must assert authority, do so by referring back to the 
authority of the crew leader. 

While the levelling process pervades most aspects of social 
relationships, it merely discourages but does not preclude the develop- 
ment of informal prestige distinctions within the camp. A pecking 
order does in fact assert itself with significant implications for the 
system. 


CONFLICTING TENDENCIES AND THEIR RESOLUTION 


Informal distinctions are formed on a somewhat different basis than 
in the larger society where status is compartmentalized and is 
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associated with particular activities. In the labour camp, because all 
activities are performed within the same group, status criteria are 
more generalized. The most respected people in the camps seem to 
possess several related qualities. They have a relatively stable marriage, 
are good pickers, knowledgeable about local environment, physically 
strong, relatively well-educated, and have a number of social skills, 
particularly verbal facility. It will be ‘noted that many of these 
qualities are strikingly similar to values in middle class society to 
which there is exposure through television if not through extensive 
personal contact. People, while drinking, will talk of the evils of 
alcohol. Similarly, common-law marriages are labelled with derogatory 
terms such as ‘muck marriages’ or ‘tramp marriages’. Nevertheless, the 
typeof livingarrangement is highly incompatible with a normal family 
structure and many common-law marriages are formed for con- 
venience just during the summer season. 

Status distinctions are encouraged primarily by the individualiza- 
tion of work. The formal structure of work, which is the very basis 
for the existence of the group, puts little priority on group identifica- 
tion and provides formal and direct incentive for the development 
of individual skill and competition. Verbal facility, skill in games, 
and success with women are also sources of prestige. However, these 
same abilities are sources of friction and violence. For status distinc- 
tions, once formed, are seldom crystallized. The pecking order is 
extremely fluid and fragile. 

Take the case of Willy. At the beginning of the season Willy stood 
out as a popular and well-respected figure. He was strong, produc- 
tive and bright. As he became more sure of himself he became con- 
spicuous. People objected to his growing independence and began 
to put him down. One of the main causes of Willy’s downfall was 
his tendency to ‘mouth off’, to assert his position. He was highly 
criticized, for example, for displaying knowledge. ‘Just because he 
had a little knowledge he thought he knew everything. Knowledge isn’t 
everything.’ In another instance, ‘You are always trying to make some- 

body look small. That’s why PH never tell you nothin’. 

- A number of mechanisms are used to deal with the pecking order. 
Perhaps the most interesting one is a verbal game called ‘playing the 
dozens’. The ‘dozens’ is a southern game in which a series of aggressive 
insults usually directed to a person’s mother are exchanged by two 
protagonists.” The initial victim is scored or criticized. If he responds, 
the game begins. 


‘You know, Shakespeare said, “all good things come to those who 
wait.” ’ 
‘Well, I’ve been waiting a God-damn long time and nothing’s 
come.’ , 
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‘All the damn wine you drink, if something did come you 
wouldn’t see it.’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, I don’t allow myself to engage in conversation with 
a white man.’ 

‘Ob, your mammy works in the packing house on the muck and 
you know the salesmen, they’re white . . . How do you think your 
mammy pays the bills?’ 

‘For all I know, I could be your daddy.’ 

‘Your mammy sold herself in the corn fields for a shot of corn 
whiskey.’ 


The game has a collective espect which is crucial. It is always played 
for an audience which acts as a sounding board, the group response 
determining the subsequent pattern of expression, and the eventual 
winner. 

The dynamics of a camp can, in a sense, be regarded as a dialectic 
between two contradictory dispositions: the tendency towards homo- 
geneity on the one hand, and the continual reassertion of the pecking 
order on the other. This dialectic has disfunctional implications. For 
one thing, it leads to a great deal of physical violence. It also has 
important implications for the cohesion of the group and for the 
potential for social change. Despite common pressures from the 
larger society, there is very little solidarity among migrant workers. 
The system is atomistic, as are other impoverished societies where 
social definitions are confused or vaguely articulated (James, 1954). 
To adapt Arthur Rubel’s definition of an atomistic-type society, a 
migrant crew is characterized ‘by an absence of cooperation zacin 
which qualities of contention, invidiousness and wariness are para- 
mount in the perceptions which [individuals] hold of one another; 
and in which such social behavior and emotional qualities are con- 
sonant with normative expectations.’ (Rubel, 1966, p. 239.) 

The atomistic quality of the system is sustained by the normative 
barriers to the development of leadership and hierarchy. The absence 
of status distinctions does not in any way imply cohesion. There 
are cases where egalitarian norms -evoke solidarity vis-d-vis the 
dominant society, as among Guianese plantation workers studied by 
Jayawardena (1967), but in the case of migrant workers there is no 
sense of organization to meet specific needs or goals. It was suggested 
one day in the fields that if everyone would just walk off, the ‘man’ 
would have to raise the price. Everyone agreed, but everyone con- 
tinued to work, including the person who suggested the walkoff. Few 
people trust one another sufficiently to support a protest action and 
fear that they would lose out by initiating such action. Organization 
for the purpose of exerting pressure to meet common needs is not a 
meaningful idea. Migrants have had no experience in the efficacy of 
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organization and response to marginality rarely takes the form of 
protest. 

Aggression toward the dominant society is seldom expressed 
directly. However, various accommodating mechanisms serve to 
relieve tensions arising from relationships with white society. Humour 
is an important mechanism of accommodation. Structurally, jokes 
assume several forms. The more popular jokes construct situations 
in which the white man’s actions against a Negro backfire. Through 
cleverness and earthiness rather than status or power, the Negro or 
the underdog wins out in the end and the white man or the dominant 
figure becames a fool. The Aesopian structure of the following joke 
is a common one. 


A rat fell into the whiskey barrel and was swimming around until a 
cat spotted him. ‘Hey brother cat, get me out of here.’ The cat said, 
‘Why should I get you out? I don’t have time.’ ‘Look brother cat, 
you get me out of this whiskey and T'I let you eat me up.’ The cat 
agreed, got him out of the barrel and put him aside to get the 
whiskey out of him. Finally, the cat said, ‘Okay, come over and 
live up to your promise to let me eat you up.’ Brother rat said, “You 
must be kidding.’ ‘Brother rat, aren’t you a man of your word, 
you said you’d let me eat you up?’ The rat responded, ‘Brother cat, 
a man might say anything when he’s in whiskey.’ 


In some jokes, roles are reversed; the Negro assumes the 
attributes of the structurally dominant and many of the stereotypes 
characteristically attributed to migrants are projected upon white 
people. In others, the actual structure of dominance and subordina- 
tion is maintained, the Negro taking abuse but subtly outsmarting 
the white man. In all cases, a dichotomy is established between ‘we’ 
and ‘they’, the oppressed and the oppressor. Jokes and stories deal 
directly with the elementary preoccupations of the people and are 
warmly appreciated. They serve, not so much to reinforce common 
goals, but rather to resolve some of the tensions and the conflicts flow- 
ing from difficult relationships. The following joke illustrates how 
an absurd context is used to transfer a painful relationship to 
humorous expression. 


There was this nigger out on the front of this white woman’s house 
down in Georgia. He was starved; hadn’t had anything to eat in 
three days. He was trying to think of a way to get something to eat. 
He saw the woman come out on her porch so he said to himself, 
‘I bet if I go up there and start eating the grass she'll give me some- 
thing to eat.’ So he ran to the lawn and started chomping on the 
grass. The woman looked at him and said, ‘Oh my God, look at that 
poor nigger out there eating the grass.’ She said, ‘Sir, Sir!’ ‘The man 
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looked up, ‘Maam?’ ‘When you finish with that short grass there, 
there is some longer grass in the back if you want it.’ 


By representing a shared reality through humorous symbols, a good 
storyteller can dissolve tension and prevent conflict from becoming 
unmanageable. The common practice of using the names of people 
in the camp in jokes and stories enhances the dynamic relationship 
of the humour to the situation. Story-telling sessions are an important 
part of life: popular jokes are reiterated again and again with a mere 
phrase evoking laughter for days. Common strains and tensions are 
thus dissolved and difficult situations are accommodated. 

To conclude briefly, I have focused on some of the characteristics 
that have developed within a group in response to the conditions 
imposed by marginal status. ‘The norms which are emphasized within 
a labour camp reflect the need for support and gratification not forth- 
coming from a society to which the group is marginal: the migrant 
labour crew is, in a sense, more a cocoon than a structured com- 
munity. ‘The tendency to minimize individual distinctions within 
the camp is predominant, but it coexists with conflicting hierarchical 
tendencies. ‘The patterns of social relationships in these circumstances 
are atomistic, contentious, and discouraging to the development of 
leadership, structure and organization. In the highly structured 
dominant society, these patterns are disfunctional and serve only to 


reinforce and perpetuate the marginality of the migrant worker. 


Notes 


1. Material for this paper was de- 
veloped as part of a research project 
on the social organization of migrant 
labour directed by William H. Fried- 
land, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. The research has been sup- 
ported by grants from the Marpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the Cornell Experiment 
Station, and the Ford Foundation. The 
research has utilized a combination of 
participant observation and interview 
techniques. To date, the study has con- 
centrated on migrants in New York 
State. According to crude census data, 
there are approximately 15,000 south- 
ern Negro migrant workers in New 
York State during the peak harvest 
season, plus about 6,000 Puerto Ricans. 
Our study has been limited to Negro 


crews. All quotations without num- 
bered references are from field diaries. 


2. See, for example, Goldberg, 1941; 
Green, 1947; Antonovsky, 1956; Mann, 
1957; and Dickie-Clark, 1966. 

3. Out of 171 crews recruited for 
New York State during April 1967, 
36-2% contained from 5 to go workers; 
56-1% had 31 to 80 workers; and 7:6% 
had more than 80 workers. Except in 
the larger camps, generally one crew 
will occupy an entire camp. 

4. Details on crew composition are 
available in a report to the United 
States Department of Labor by Fried- 
land, 1967. 

5. This, of course, varies with the 
level of technology: farms with harvest- 
ing machinery require a number of 
people with specialized occupational 
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skills. However, these farms employ a 
permanent labour force which handles 
skilled tasks. . 

6. A levelling tendency fostered by 
similar conditions is a theme which 
runs through some of the literature on 
peasant culture. See Wolf, 1957, and 
Nash, 1963. 

4, Jayawardena, 1967, has described 
the ‘high expenditure on conviviality’ 
among the Guianese Plantation Work- 
ers in a similar framework. It reinforces 
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‘mati’ which is the norm of equality in 
social status within the group. How- 
ever, ‘mati’ suggests not only egalitarian 
norms but solidarity and cohesion as 
well, 

8. This is similar in a way to the 
heavy expenditure on religious cere- 
monies which functions to siphon off 
excess wealth in many Mesoamerican 
societies. See Wolf, 1955. 

g. The dynamics of the game has 
been dealt with by Dollard, 1939. 
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The theme of contemporary social movementst 


The events of every era seem disorderly while they are happening. 
Only from the perspective of history do clear strands of meaning and 
pattern become evident. It is the aim of this brief statement to specu- 
late about the pattern underlying some of the events in the second 
half of the twentieth century thus far, and to suggest something of 
the direction that will be taken in the next decade or two. 

The main question is just what contemporary social movements 
are all about and what they signal with respect to major changes in 
our social system. At present, movements dealing with the Vietnam 
war and ghetto protest are the most obvious and most on our minds. 
However, the Vietnam movements are excessively coloured by what 
we hope is a situation of limited duration, and it is necessary to look 
for the more lasting circumstances and more persistent themes in 
social movements. ‘The civil rights movement has been tremendously 
important, but it has not been a major preoccupation of the American 
people. It has been more like a troublesome side-show, and the civil 
rights activists have constantly been forced to go to extremes in order 
even to get the population to give attention to their movement and 
its aims. Again, there is a good deal to be learned from examination 
of the civil rights movement, but this may well be secondary to the 
main preoccupations determining social change in the contemporary 
era. 


MOVEMENTS AND INJUSTICE 


Two main points are preliminary to the analysis that is to follow. 
First, any major social movement depends upon and promotes some 
normative revision. In case of movements having the greatest signifi- 
cance for social change this normative innovation takes the form of 
a new sense of what is just and what is unjust in society. This is quite 
different from merely saying that the leaders and followers of a move- 
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ment discover a problem and seek to do something about it. The 
problem may have existed for a long time or it may be of relatively 
recent origin, and awareness of the problem may predate the move- 
ment by centuries. The change we are speaking of is represented in 
the difference between conceiving of a problem as a misfortune and 
conceiving of it as a state of injustice. Man has been intensely aware 
of misfortune throughout recorded history. He has established many 
institutional procedures to soften the impact of misfortune. He has 
always recognized the sympathy due to those who suffer misfortune, 
and he has always held a high opinion of charitable activities directed 
toward the relief of many types of misfortune. But misfortune is not 
the same thing as injustice. Death and illness are misfortunes. We 
are deeply upset over the prospect of a young man dying of incurable 
cancer, but we do not conceive it as a deep injustice which provokes 
a sense of outrage against a system productive of such misfortunes. 

The sense of misfortune and the sense of injustice can be dis- 
tinguished by the difference between petition and demand. The 
victims of misfortune petition whoever has the power to help them 
for some kind of aid. The victims of injustice demand that their 
petitions be granted. The poor man appealing for alms is displaying 
his misfortune. The Poor People’s March on Washington to demand 
correction of their situation expressed a sense of injustice. 

Another way to indicate the distinction is by speaking of charity as 
compared with what people have a right to expect. The poor man 
asking for alms appeals to the good will of those who have the 
resources to do something for him. The poor who marched on 
Washington demanded what they claimed as their right. The labour 
movement of the 1930’s answered Henry Ford’s declaration that he 
already paid higher wages than his competitors by insisting that the 
principle be established that a favourable wage structure was theirs 
by right rather than because of an employer’s generosity. 

A significant social movement becomes possible when there is a 
revision in the manner in which a substantial group of people look 
at some misfortune, seeing it no longer as a misfortune warranting 
charitable consideration but as an injustice which is intolerable in 
society. A movement becomes possible when a group of people cease 
to petition the good will of others for relief of their misery and 
demand as their right that others ensure the correction of their 
condition. 


INJUSTICE AND HISTORICAL ERAS 

The second preliminary point is that major eras in history have 
differed in the dominant sense of injustice which underlay the major 
movements of the time and dictated the main direction of social 
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change. Karl Mannheim has offered one cogent characterization of 
- the sequence of major movements during modern times.? He pro- 
poses that there have been four major waves of movements beginning 
with chiliastic developments expressed most dramatically in the 
peasant revolts; continuing with the liberal humanitarian move- 
ments which found their fullest expression in the French and 
American revolutions; followed by a conservative movement; and 
culminating in the socialist movements which were not only found 
in international communism but gave the main colouring to the New 
Deal and the welfare state in the United States and Britain. 

In the analysis to follow we shall dwell primarily upon two of these, 
namely, the liberal humanitarian and the socialist movements. We 
believe that the chiliastic movement is a rather special case reflecting 
a preliminary stage of discontent, which is to some degree recapitu- 
lated at the beginning of each new era. It lacks the relatively clear 
image of the nature of reform to be brought about by the movement. 
We shall also disregard the so-called conservative movement, feel- 
ing that here Mannheim was misled in assigning to these reactions 
against the liberal humanitarian movement the prominence of a 
major group of movements in the reform of society. We shall speak 
of the era dominated by the liberal humanitarian movements giving 
way to the more recent era shaped by the socialist movements. We 
suggest that the power of both the liberal humanitarian and the 
socialist conceptions of injustice has been largely exhausted.? We 
shall seek to identify a ‘utopia’ or a new central theme which is 
capable of arousing the enthusiasm and focusing the energies of dis- 
content in the era that is only now beginning to take shape. 

Within each of these major eras there are one or two movements 
that colour the preoccupations and the social change effected during 
the era. These are the movements that embody the main theme most 
completely. Many other movements are lesser expressions of the 
same goal, or movements sceking a more limited goal which is con- 
sistent with the principal movements. And there are also movements 
directed toward other problems that do not seem at first to be directly 
concerned with the era’s central preoccupations. However, the emerg- 
ing conception of injustice does colour all other important themes in 
the same era. The main themes also persist from one era to the next 
so that major movements in the next era retain much of the language 
and much of the symbolism of the preceding era, but only insofar 
as they can be incorporated into and subordinated to the newly 
emerging conception of injustice. 

Two features of these eras must be observed. First, the sequence 
may start later or proceed more slowly in some places than in others, 
while the essential developmen: order persists. For example, if 1848 
marks the emergence of the socialist utopia as a leading factor in 
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European history, it is probably not until 1932 that socialist con- 
ceptions of justice became vital in the United States. Second, sub- 
sidiary issues—the troublesome side-problems in society from the 
point of view of the large population—are especially likely to con- 
tinue to be viewed through the lens provided by the older sense of 
justice, at the same time that central problems are beirig viewed with 
the new perspective. 

If we look at the two eras specifically in terms of the major new 
conception of injustice which dominated the movements, we see first 
that in the American and French revolutions people asserted the 
right to be ensured the opportunity to participate in ruling them- 
selves. Such specifics as freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press, were all incident to and justified by insistence that 
people should no longer merely petition to be heard, but that institu- 
tional arrangements should be so revised as to ensure that all people 
could be heard and participate in governing themselves in some 
tangible and dependable way. It is characteristic that the funda- 
mental injustice of denying some people a full voice in determining 
their own destiny was the touchstone which would supply solutions 
to all the other important problems of the era. Give people the right 
to vote and the freedom to speak, to read and write and discuss their 
respective interests, and the problems of poverty and other avoidable 
misfortunes would be well on the way to correction. 

The socialist movements retain the symbolism of freedom and 
participation but subordinate them to a new sense of injustice. For 
the first time the fundamental right of people to demand that the 
essential material needs of life be provided for them was recognized. 
To the liberal humanitarians of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries poverty was a misfortune and gross inequalities in 
material wealth and comfort might be regarded as unfortunate. But 
they were certainly not to be treated as injustices. The arguments of 
the New Deal era in American history incorporate the difference 
between the older liberal humanitarian philosophy and the newer 
socialist conception of fundamental injustice. The New Deal was 
essentially a victory, albeit a limited victory, for the view that free- 
dom of the liberal humanitarian sort without an underpinning of 
material security is meaningless. The New Deal incorporated reforms 
reflecting the assumption that a society is obligated to provide for the 
material wants of its people, and that its people have a right to 
demand that these wants be met. The changed view of what is just 
and unjust is reflected in Franklin Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. By 
adding the freedom from want and the freedom from fear, Roosevelt 
departed drastically from the liberal humanitarian conception and 
acknowledged the right of people to demand that their society pro- 
vide them with material needs. 
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Different movements in both eras varied in the extent to which 
they demanded total equality or the provision of some kind of mini- 
mum for all. The more extreme movements in each era held that any 
condition other than complete equality of representation or complete 
equality of material comforts and possession was unjust. The more 
moderate views usually won out in both eras, holding only that society 
must guarantee every citizen a minimum opportunity to participate 
in determining his own destiny and that every society must provide 
each citizen with the minimum necessities for a decent living. 

It is easy to see how the main conceptions of injustice shaped the 
objectives of secondary movements. Two of the major secondary 
movements in the liberal humanitarian era in American society were 
the movement for women’s suffrage and the abolition movement. 
The abolition movement was dominated by the conviction that free- 
ing the slaves and granting them the same minimum political par- 
ticipation that was ensured for all other people would resolve the 
injustice of slavery. ‘There was no recognition that it might be neces- 
sary to go further. Anything further that would be done for the slaves 
would be in the nature of charity rather than provision of what they 
could claim by right. Similarly, the problems of woman’s role in 
modern society were viewed as soluble through the provision of 
political equality with men. Once women were given the vote and 
granted the same rights to speak and read and write, the injustice of 
woman’s position would have been corrected. 

The post-depression era in the United States has been dominated 
by the socialist’s conception of injustice and our approach to a variety 
of problems has been coloured accordingly. Ever since the Second 
World War, one main approach to the problem of minority groups in 
our society has been to ensure the economic base for their existence. 
It is true that we have been involved in voter drives, and have been 
cleaning up the left-over business from the liberal humanitarian era 
in this respect. However, we have not been slow to recognize that the 
right to vote is not an end in itself, but merely a means, and we are 
not surprised that minority problems are not resolved merely by ex- 
tending the franchise. Government commissions approaching the 
problem of urban riots consistently took the right of the population 
to demand provision for their minimum physical needs as the funda- 
mental basis for recommendations regarding the prevention of rioting. 


INJUSTICE IN THE CONTEMPORARY ERA 


If we look at the contemporary era consisting of roughly the second 
half of the twentieth century, I think it has become quite clear that 
the liberal humanitarian ideology no longer has the vitality to rouse 
great populations to the active pursuit of reform or revolution. This 
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is a discovery that seems to be coming last in our foreign policy. The 
contention that the socialist’s conception of injustice, the demand for 
assurance of material wants or even for material equality is declining 
in its vitality, may be more difficult to substantiate. Nevertheless, a 
rather strong impression can be drawn from events in many spheres 
to suggest that as an accepted principle, the injustice of material want 
has become commonplace so that it draws ready assent without 
arousing excitement and enthusiasm for its implementation. 

Neither aspect of the last observation should be overlooked. ‘There 
is no contradiction in asserting that a principle that has become 
nearly consensual often fails to evoke enough enthusiasm to stimulate 
a drive toward alleviating the remaining injustices. ‘The consensus is 
like that of many moral and religious doctrines, accepted as verbally 
unchallengeable truths that exercise declining influence over actual 
behaviour after they cease to be a feature of intergroup conflict. 


The new conception of injustice 


It is the central thesis of this paper that a new revision is in the 
making and is increasingly giving direction to the disturbances of 
our era. This new conception is reflected in a new object for indigna- 
tion. Today, for the first time in history, it is common to see violent 
indignation expressed over the fact that people lack a sense of 
personal worth—that they lack an inner peace of mind which comes 
from a sense of personal dignity or a clear sense of identity. It is not, 
of course, a new thing that people have wondered who they are, nor 
that people have wondered whether man and man’s life are worth- 
while. The Old Testament- contains poetic complaints about the 
meaninglessness of life, and the insignificance of man. Although this 
concern has been before us for millenia, the phenomenon of a man 
crying out with indignation because his society has not supplied him 
with a sense of personal worth and identity is the distinctive new 
feature of our era. The idea that a man who does not feel worthy and 
who cannot find his proper place in life is to be pitied is an old one. 
The notion that he is indeed a victim of injustice is the new idea. 
The urgent demand that the institutions of our society be reformed, 
not primarily to grant man freedom of speech and thought, and not 
primarily to ensure him essential comforts, but to guarantee him a 
sense of personal worth is the new and recurrent theme in con- 
temporary society. 

Heretofore, the discovery of a purpose and a sense of worth in one’s 
life was considered to be an individual problem. It was, of course, the 
concern of one’s friends simply because any intimate is concerned 
with the well-being of a friend. But the idea that people have a right 
to demand that society provide them with a sense of personal worth 
still appears strange and incredible to most people. In the prevalent 
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view, one who has not found his place in society, one who has no sense 
of personal worth, ought to conceal this deficiency from others, lest 
they think less of him for it. The picture of young people proclaiming 
to the world that they have not found themselves and expressing 
consequent indignation is simply incomprehensible in terms of tradi- 
tional conceptions of justice. 

‘These new views are perhaps most fully embodied in the doctrines 
of today’s New Left. Well before the Vietnam war became the central 
preoccupation there were expressions of outrage against the deperson- 
alizing and demoralizing effect of modern institutions, ranging from 
the family to the university and the state. 

The main symbol of the new era is alienation. Here is a fine 
example of: the way in which a term is borrowed from an earlier era 
but assigned new meaning. We know that the socialist movements 
borrowed the term democracy, but when we examine what they mean 
by a democratic government it is quite clear that it has little to do 
with the conception employed by the liberal humanitarians. Simi- 
larly, the concept of alienation is borrowed from Marx. It had original 
reference to the specific relationship of the labouring man to his work. 
In one way or another it meant simply that a man’s work no longer 
mattered to him as it had in a handicraft era when he could take 
pride in his accomplishments, with various psychological overtones 
that made it more than simple job dissatisfaction. But the new mean- 
ing refers to a deeply psychological state. Man’s alienation is now a 
divorcement of the individual from himself or the failure of the 
individual to find his real self, which he must employ as a base for 
organizing his life. Alienation has thus been transformed into the 
designation for a psychological or psychiatric condition which is 
quite different from the most important usage during the socialist 
era. 

Each emergent conception of injustice has been associated with a 
major approach in philosophy. The philosophy provides the elabor- 
ated rationalization for the new sense of injustice and supplies the 
conceptual vehicles through which persons may reflect about the 
burning injustice which they must seek to correct. The liberal 
humanitarian era is clearly associated with rationalism in philosophy. 
The socialist era is associated with dialectical materialism and some 
of its more modern variations. American pragmatism might be con- 
sidered a very watered down form, but one which clearly played a 
major part in setting the stage for the New Deal and the associated 
development of progressive education. The philosophy of the New 
Era is clearly existentialism in its many forms and variations. Exis- 
tentialism focuses on the problem of man’s alienation, on the problem 
of man’s existence and the dilemma of his efforts to uncover a viable 
sense of self. 
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In a sense each of these philosophies and each of these conceptions 
of injustice is focused in a different area of human concern. The 
liberal humanitarian movements with their rationalist philosophy 
focus in the realm of politics. The solution to man’s problems are to 
be found in the political sphere and the reforms that are sought are 
primarily reforms in political institutions. The socialist sense of in- 
justice, with dialectical materialism, concentrates upon the economic 
sphere. It is, of course, necessary to work through the political system; 
but the main aim is to achieve total reform in the economic system. 
The doctrine of the withering away of the state epitomizes the sub- 
ordination of politics to economics in this view. The contemporary 
preoccupation falls initially in the psychological and the psychiatric 
spheres. But insofar as these internal problems are externalized, the 
attention is turned upon the social order which encompasses and 
transcends the merely economic and the merely political. ‘The pre- 
occupation then is with the social psychological and the social psychi- 
atric and increasingly the sociological realm. 


The nature of the constituency 


In each major era the fundamental circumstance that has made pos- 
sible the development of a revised sense of justice has been the rise 
in power and general standing of some major class. None of the great 
movements has been the product of groups who were moving down- 
ward nor of groups in abject powerlessness, poverty, or despair. ‘There 
is a theory about earthquakes which says that there is a slow but im- 
perceptible movement deep beneath the ground which continues for 
a period of time without compensating adjustments at the surface. 
Eventually so great a tension is built up that there is a sudden slip- 
page at the surface, along an established fault line, releasing the 
accumulated tension in the violence of an earthquake. The important 
feature of this theory is that the underlying change has already 
occurred unnoticed and that the earthquake is merely a corrective 
adjustment. This is an apt model to describe what happens in our 
major social movements. The liberal humanitarian movements were 
movements of the rising industrial and business classes. They had 
been growing in economic power and in wealth, but their resources 
could not be fully converted into commensurate power and social 
status because of the traditional power of landowning and aristocratic 
classes. The liberal humanitarian movements may be regarded, first 
and foremost, as the readjustment through which industrial and busi- 
ness classes were able to throw off the traditional power of the 
aristocracy and the landed gentry and to assume the station in society 
toward which natural developments had been moving them. The 
specific way in which injustice was defined reflected the nature of 
impediments to realization of their full status by these rising classes. 
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They already had the economic resources: all they needed was the 
freedom to capitalize on them. Hence, they had no occasion to think 
of economic deficiencies as a matter of injustice. The solution to their 
problem lay in undermining the monopoly of political power in the 
hands of the aristocracy. Hence, it appeared from their own perspec- 
tive that the fundamental injustice in society was the failure to grant 
full participation by all the people in self-government. Of course ‘all 
the people’ initially had a rather limited meaning and was likely to 
be restricted to substantial citizens. Once the idea caught hold it had 
its own career and was extended from one group to another. But the 
basic notion that this was rhe fundamental injustice arose out of the 
peculiar set of conditions which at that time were preventing the 
rising business and industrial classes from realizing their full status 
in society. 

The socialist movements seem to have been associated with the 
rising status of working classes in the societies where they prevailed. 
The conditions of industrial life had in fact improved the position of 
the labouring man. But at the same time by making him an employee 
of large concerns that might lay him off whenever it suited their 
concerns, the system had created a fundamental insecurity about 
economic conditions which prohibited the worker from exploiting to 
the full the relative wealth which he was in fact experiencing. The 
fact that the idea once established was then extended to the im- 
poverished does not change the observation with regard to the source 
of this kind of thinking. 

If my interpretation of what is happening in contemporary society 
is correct, we are seeing a new type of entity in society as the con- 
stituency for the dominant movements of our era. In the two previous 
eras the constituencies have been largely socio-economic classes, 
though this has been by no means clear-cut and exclusive, especially 
in the case of socialist movements. In the contemporary era, however, 
the major readjustments which are being made in society no longer 
concern socio-economic classes but concern age groups. The most 
striking phenomenon of the last quarter-century has been the in- 
creasing authority and independence and recognition accorded the 
youthful generation. There has been a reduction of parental 
authority and of institutional adult authority over adolescents and 
young adults in all spheres of life. There has been increasingly earlier 
introduction of children and adolescents to the major problems of 
our time. The rapid changes in society have meant that the technical 
expertise of the young is often superior to that of the more mature. 
Having gained considerable power and autonomy and comfort, young 
people now demand that the system be changed so as to remove the 
last restrictions to their assumption of an appropriate condition in 
society. In Herbert Marcuse they find a prophet who seems to declare 
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that they are most fitted to bring about the needed transformation in 
society. 

The problem of alienation and the sense of worth is most 
poignantly the problem of a youthful generation with unparalleled 
freedom and capability but without an institutional structure in 
which this capability can be appropriately realized. Adolescence is 
peculiarly a ‘non-person’ status in life. And yet this is just the period 
in which the technical skills and the new freedom are being markedly 
increased. The sense of alienation is distinctively the sense of a person 
who realizes great expectations for himself yet must live in a non- 
status. 

For the movement to effect pervasive change in the institutions of 
society the new sense of justice must make substantial inroads out- 
side of the movement’s constituency. For this to happen, the problem 
at issue must not appertain exclusively to one class or age group. 
Political participation and economic justice had wide relevance in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Today alienation is under- 
standable to other groups than youth. The new sense of injustice can 
become the leaven for vast social changes because adults, the elderly, 
minority groups, and other organizable segments of society can see 
many of their own problems in the terms set forth by youthful 
activists. 


From chaos to focused movements 


It is crucial to observe that the new movements have not yet dis- 
covered or formulated solutions to their problem. The liberal 
humanitarian movements formulated the solution to their problem 
as one of seeking political representation with related guarantees of 
freedom of speech, assembly, and press. The socialist movements 
defined their problem and identified the solution as either the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the communist version or some form 
of welfare state in more moderate socialist versions. The contem- 
porary movement is discovering the problem of alienation, is express- 
ing indignation against society as the source of that alienation, but 
has not yet discovered or agreed upon a solution to the problem. 


Solutions as myths 


It is important to recognize that all conceptions of rights are myths 
in the sense that they are practically unattainable. The idea of full 
participation by all the people in determining their destiny is surely 
a myth. We know that no system of representation can truly promise 
complete embodiment of the myth. Likewise we know that a doctrine 
such as ‘from each man according to his ability, and to each man 
according to his need’, is more effective as a slogan than it is as a 
measure of the working of a system. But what each of these prior 
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movements has done is to go first through a period of ‘crying out’ 
about the problem of their era, and then gradually to reach an agree- 
ment with regard to the d:agnosis and the procedures for correcting 
the condition. It would be most correct to say that the constituency 
of the movement comes to a tacit agreement that certain specific pro- 
cedures and conditions shall be accepted as constituting achievement 
of the goal. Thus, the constituency of the liberal humanitarian move- 
ment agreed tacitly that the attainment of universal suffrage and a 
representative and free electoral system would be acceptable as con- 
stituting the achievement of the liberal aim. The critic can easily 
show that this is only partially the case. The important circumstance 
permitting a movement tc develop and to focus its activities effec- 
tively so as to bring about reform was that people essentially agreed 
to believe in a falsehood. They agreed not to notice that the pro- 
gramme they had accepted would not actually be more than a limited 
step in the direction of the ideal of justice that formed the back- 
ground for their movemert. 

Prior to the establishment and acceptance of the movement’s fic- 
tion there can be little more than aimless protest, and the general 
pattern is one of disrupticn. There is characteristically a period of 
rather unpredictable and incomprehensible protest. The movement 
at this stage finds expression by going off in many different directions. 
The larger audience that tas not yet accepted the new sense of in- 
justice can see no rhyme cr reason to the protest. Within each era, 
anarchy comes to be one conception, though a passing one, of the 
solution to the problem. Ararchy would bring an end to the restraints 
on the business and industrial classes. Anarchy would destroy the rule 
of the capitalist over the worker. Today, anarchy looms large as a 
theme in the new movements, promising a way to free youth from the 
restraints imposed by their elders. Students of contemporary protest 
have often interpreted the activities of youthful protesters and black 
power advocates as anarchistic. But if our inference from previous 
developments is correct, anarchy looms large during that preliminary 
stage after a new conception of injustice has taken hold within a core 
group, but when there has been no agreed-upon programme as yet for 
the reform of the injustice in question. 

Within the next decade or two we look for the emergence of some 
widely accepted schemes far the elimination of alienation in society. 
These schemes will surely involve a somewhat more satisfying status 
for the young. The penetrating social critic will, of course, see that 
the schemes can never guarantee freedom from difficulty in attaining 
a personal sense of worth. but the important thing will be that mem- 
bers of the movement’s constituency come to agree upon the fiction 
that the schemes proposed will actually do away with alienation. In 
fact, of course, the reforms, whatever they are, will have some such 
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effect, since it will no longer be legitimate or expected that people 
should feel alienation when the reforms are achieved. Thus, in our 
own society, many people steeped in the liberal humanitarian ideo- 
logy never doubt that they play a significant role in the control of 
their own destinies, because they see in operation the free electoral 
system which they take to be the guarantee of that participation. 
However, until such time as a programme does achieve agreement, we 
must expect a continuation of anarchistic themes, of apparently 
random disruptive protest, of apparent blatant power plays and in- 
creasingly widespread attacks upon modern society in all of its 
aspects. Once the myth has found its attendant fiction, we can expect 
a choosing up of sides and a clear differentiation which we do not yet 
have between those who seek change and those who resist it. The 
struggle will then be focused and will proceed in a fashion which 
begins to show the clear pattern which as yet is lacking. 

Undoubtedly the new reforms will involve some manipulation of 
the political structure and the economy, reflecting the accumulated 
experience with earlier movements. The educational system is a 
prime object not only because youth are in it, but because we natur- 
ally look to education for clarifications and answers when the mean- 
ings of our lives and institutions are at issue,t and because the 
tentacles of education have been spreading rapidly into every sphere 
of life. The increasingly close connection between the educational pro- 
duct and bureaucratic institutions in both the public and private 
sectors will surely be seen as a source of alienation. Youth are unlikely 
to go so far as to dismantle what S. M. Miller calls the ‘credential 
society’,* since the movement leadership will be largely recruited 
from those who are earning credentials that entitle them to favoured 
positions in bureaucracies. But the passive, routinized, hierarchical, 
and continuous nature of the passage through schooling and bureau- 
cratic employment will assuredly be a continuing target in the 
developing movements. 


Associated developments 


It may seem strange to seize upon a problem that is expressed by 
only a rather small group of people and to place so much weight on 
the revolt of students in the face of all that is going on in modern 
society. However, I believe this step is justified and can be at least 
rendered plausible by calling attention to certain other develop- 
ments. 

First of all there have been developments in our society that have 
preceded the emergence of alienation as a household word, and given 
foundation to the general emphasis upon the problem of the indi- 
vidual’s identity and his sense of worth and the responsibility of the 
society to ensure these. One of the contemporary issues is the extent 
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to which the society is obligated to supply psychiatric care as an aspect 
of medical care programmes. Clinics to care for physical health have 
long been an accepted charity and with the rise of socialized medi- 
cine, which is one of the later phases of the socialist’s concern with 
material well-being, there has been a growing view that society is 
obligated to provide medical care. However, even in some of the 
quarters that are most advanced in this respect, there is rejection of 
the notion that psychiatric care should be included. Perhaps this is 
one of the institutional areas in which the line of transition between 
the old and the new is the thinnest and the most easily traversed. 

Another indication of the changes that are taking place can be 
found in the new way of viewing the concept of guilt. It is instructive 
to compare the earlier writings of Margaret Mead with the more 
recent writings of Helen Merrill Lynd. Margaret Mead distinguished 
guilt, as a highly internalized sense of right and wrong, from shame, 
that involved a more external sense.‘ In societies dominated by shame 
one does not feel upset about doing wrong, but only about being dis- 
covered or exposed in the act of doing wrong. In societies dominated by 
guilt one feels bad about the very idea of doing wrong, whether he 
is exposed or not. In this view of course, guilt represents a higher 
dedication to one’s ideals and values, and under some circumstances 
it may be a good thing that people do experience guilt. Helen Lynd, 
on the other hand, seems to extend the implication of Freud’s views 
more fully, and guilt becomes an unqualified evil thing.” It becomes 
the impediment to individual autonomy and to an individual sense 
of worth. Guilt is the invasion of the self by arbitrary and external 
standards. We have the impression that Lynd’s usage has been gain- 
ing currency at the expense of Margaret Mead’s. 

The civil rights movement, as we have said, is partly a matter of 
winding up the unfinished business of the liberal humanitarian and 
the socialist movements. But there are at least two features which are 
striking about the contemporary civil rights movements that are not 
so apparent at an earlier period. First of all, the present activist move- 
ments among blacks are the movements of youth. They represent a 
rejection of the more mature leadership of a decade or two ago. The 
middle-aged Negroes are often caught in ambivalence, between 
hoping that some good may come from violent protest, yet fearing 
for their own total loss of control over Negro youth. 

The second observation is that the theme of achieving human 
dignity and a sense of personal worth is beginning to play a larger 
and larger part in the ideology of Black protest. Carmichael and 
Hamilton’s book on Black Power is predominantly the demand for 
an identity which can give the ordinary individual dignity and self- 
respect." ‘The repudiation of integration is an assertion of personal 
worth, renouncing the idea that a black would.demean himself to the 
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extent of wanting to be accepted among whites. Insofar as many 
Negroes who. are themselves perfectly capable of economic success 
and full participation in political process are brought into the move- 
ment in support of the more extreme factions, the emphasis again is 
upon the desire to make the identity ‘Black’ a matter of pride which 
can be the base for a sense of social worth. As Victor Palmeri re- 
marked, ‘The name of the game now is status and identity, and only 
measures that reach those issues can be expected to have effect.” 

Finally, there remains the question whether an age group can 
launch and carry a major movement for the reform of society in the 
way that an economic class can do so. Normally an economic class is 
one’s life long membership group. The age group is intrinsically 
transitional, unless its span is artificially extended by the refusal to 
move on to a way of life appropriate to the next stage. It is very pos- 
sible that youth movements are inherently abortive and can never be 
more than pawns in the service of other movements. Certainly most 
youth movements in history have been used by other groups rather 
than serving their own ends.’° However, a change can well be under 
way. In recent times the period of youth has been starting earlier in 
life. High schools are beginning to show the same activism as colleges. 
And even junior high schools are no longer immune to organized 
youthful protest. Similarly the upper limits of youthfulness have 
been extended. The longer and longer periods of college associated. 
with graduate school have stretched the period of ambiguous status 
for many. If it is to be assumed that most movements cannot count 
on their activists remaining so for more than a decade, then there 
may well be an abundant supply of people who will spend from one 
to three years in high school and from six to ten years of college as 
minions of some youth movement. 

The leaders of movements are often not truly members of the class 
in question. William Greene, of course, was not a labouring man, 
although he was President of the American Federation of Labor for 
an important period in the advancement of labour in our society. 
Similarly we are seeing the emergence of a new class of ‘professional 
youth’—men in their go’s, their 40’s and even their 50’s who identify 
themselves with youth and who play the part of leaders in youthful 
movements. David Riesman writes, ‘For the last several years I have 
been inquiring of every case of student protest in a university to dis- 
cover whether it has proceeded without faculty legitimation or not. 
There may be such cases, but I have not encountered them.’ Hence 
youth may be for the first time an adequate constituency to carry the 
major movements that shape the character of social change in our 
society during the second half of the twentieth century. 

The task of inferring the direction of long-term developments 
while they are yet at an early stage is a prodigious one, demanding 
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more of intuition than of the conventional methods of social scien- 
tists. Setting aside scientific caution, we have presented the fruits of 
such intuitive reflection on the course of collective behaviour in the 
second half of the twentieth century. Drawing upon one interpreta- 
tion of the earlier eras of liberal-humanitarian and socialist move- 
ments, we propose that a n2w era of social movements may be taking 
shape. ‘The emergent norm—the new sense of what is just and unjust 
—that is central to these movements is the view that men have the 
right to demand assurance of a sense of personal worth from society. 
Alienation in its more psychological meaning and the quest for iden- 
tity become the main complaints, and existentialism is the philosophy 
that serves the ideologists of the new movements. The novel idea— 
not yet generally accepted—that lack of a sense of personal worth is 
not private misfortune but public injustice is carried by youth, who 
are the main constituency for the new movements in the same 
manner that a rising industrial class and later a rising working class 
were constituencies in the earlier eras. This theme colours to some 
degree all other importan: movements in the current era, such as 
‘Black Power’ with its greeter emphasis on identity and self respect 
than on the traditional goals of political participation or economic 
security. The myth that defines the solution to injustice has not yet 
been formulated or disseminated, with the result that anarchy and 
unfocused disruptiveness prevail. Not until such a myth has been 
generated and accepted as sacred belief by a large part of the con- 
stituency will random discrder and anarchy give way to relatively 
disciplined movements, with strategies geared to the promotion of 
identifiable reforms and transformations in society. 
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Robert A. Stebbins* 


Role distance, role distance behaviour 
and jazz musicians! 


It has been seven years since Erving Goffman published his essay on 
role distance in Encounters.’ Perhaps one of his most original and 
insightful contributions to sociology and social psychology, there has 
been during this period a surprisingly small amount of empirical 
research on this subject, although some sporadic discussion of it has 
occurred.’ ‘There are at least two reasons for this lack of interest: (1) 
Goffman’s own formulation is logically vague and ambiguous and (2) 
the nature of role distance makes investigation of it difficult. Our 
objectives here are to resolve as much of this vagueness and ambiguity 
as is possible and desirable at this stage of theoretical development 
and to suggest ways in which research might be carried out on this 
phenomenon. Observations on role distance and role distance be- 
haviour among jazz musicians will be used to illustrate our points. 
The very definition of role distance which is presented by Goff- 
man in the course of ten pages, often by means of the liberal use of 
example, is the principal source of confusion.’ Yet, upon careful 
perusal of this section of his essay it becomes clear that the defining 
elements of this idea are present, needing only to be collected into a 
more coherent statement. Role distance develops in connection with a 
particular status or identity and, more specificially, in connection with 
all or part of its associated role expectations. Role distance which is 
part of the individual’s interpretation of these expectations reflects a 
desire to dissociate himself from them, the reason for this being trace- 
able to their threat to his self-conception.* The inclination to engage 
in role distance behaviour is stimulated by the presence of a certain 
‘audience’ or special other persons in the ongoing situation who will 
denigrate the role player for enacting the expectations. However, such 
behaviour should not be conceived as a refusal to play out those 
expectations. Rather it is best seen as an adaptive strategy, whereby 


* Robert A. Stebbins B.A. M.A. PH.D. Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada 

t The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professor John W. Prehn 
whose comments and suggestions have added much of value to this paper 
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the performer can more or less fulfil his role obligations while main- 
taining his self-respect. 

The idea of role distance is not so abstract and complex as to pre- 
clude a more formal definition of it. Indeed such is required in order 
to bring together the essential elements which make up this concept 
and to minimize ambiguity and confusion. Thus, role distance can be 
defined as an attitude of dislike toward all or part of a set of role 
expectations which, when enacted, bring the threat of a loss of respect 
and at least momentary lack of support for one’s self-conception from 
certain reference others present in the situation.’ The role distance 
attitude is to be distinguished from the actual performance express- 
ing this predisposition which we shall call role-distance behaviour or 
taking role distance. 

That Goffman’s presentation of the defining qualities of role dis- 
tance has spawned confusion is evident in the few papers which have 
followed his. Levitin never does grasp the fact that role distance is 
expressed in behaviour before an audience of reference others and 
not, as he thinks, before sub-categories of customers whom the puller® 
is trying to convince to enter the store to make a purchase. It is doubt- 
ful that any of his examples are instances of taking role distance since 
the customers are clearly not reference others to the puller, and he cer- 
tainly does not need to convince himself that specific expectations in 
his occupational role threaten his self-esteem. If there is an audience 
of reference others, it is either the salesmen within the store or other 
pullers down the street. But they are not mentioned in this capacity.’ 

Elsewhere, the author has discussed in greater detail the signifi- 
cance of the threat of enacting certain expectations to the actor’s self- 
conception. This theme is present, though rather dimly, in Goffman’s 
essay. Its relative obscurity there seems to have led Rose Coser to 
overlook this important aspect of role distance in her attempt to relate 
it to sociological ambivalence and transitional status systems.* 

The shortcomings in the treatment of role distance by Ford, Young, 
and Box can also be attributed to the inadequacies of Goffman’s 
initial statement. However, before we consider their ideas it will 
facilitate our aims if we draw some new distinctions. First of all, we 
can differentiate ‘major role distance’ from ‘minor role distance’. The 
former refers to the attitude which develops toward highly threaten- 
ing expectations. They are usually perceived in this way because they 
are associated with an identity high in the person’s salience hierarchy. 
The latter refers to the attitude toward moderate or only slightly 
threatening expectations. These expectations relate to an identity 
low in the salience hierarchy; or regardless of the position of the 
identity, their enactment makes a person appear oddly different from 
the reference others in some more or less trivial way. One might 
appear trivially different from others by being identified as liking 
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expectations generally defined as boring, difficult, or physically un- 
comfortable. ‘The salience hierarchy is the situational rearrangement 
of the actor’s overall prominence or importance hierarchy of his total 
set of identities or statuses.’ 

A distinction between kinds of role-distance behaviour will also 
prove beneficial. We shall use the term ‘true role-distance behaviour’ 
to refer to actions which are an expression of a genuine role-distance 
attitude (major or minor). The expectations are genuinely disliked, 
and the actor does not wish the reference others present to get the 
impression that he likes them. ‘False role-distance behaviour’ shall 
designate actions which are not an expression of a genuine role- 
distance attitude. Instead the actor tries to create the impression that 
he holds this attitude while, in fact, he is actually attracted to the 
expectations. 

Getting back to the paper by Ford and her associates, we are told 
that role distance is not possible to any significant degree among 
lower-class people because they lack the skills necessary to step out- 
side their roles, because they ‘receive’ rather than ‘interpret’ their 
norms (they are bound by ‘rulefulness’), and because they have ‘total’ 
friendships with each other.’ These assertions can be challenged on 
the following grounds, most of which are misunderstandings of the 
nature of role distance. ‘Thus, if taking role distance is impossible 
because of total interpersonal relationships, then this can only pertain 
to false role-distance benaviour rather than to the true variety. The 
high level of intimate knowledge characteristic of such relationships 
is a barrier only to dissimulative behaviour. True role-distance 
behaviour expresses a genuinely held attitude. 

Moreover, though not mentioned explicitly by Goffman, it seems 
to this author that there is usually the requirement—very much a 
part of the set of role expectations of an identity—that one will hold 
a role-distance attitude toward certain other expectations and behave 
accordingly. If those in the lower-classes are bound by rulefulness, 
they must also be bound by this rule. By way of caveat it should be 
noted that it is not true as Coser believes that role distance is itself 
part of the normative framework; it is part of the interpretation of 
that framework, although an interpretation which is expected by, the 
reference others.™ This feature will be evident in our observations 
on jazz musicians to be presented shortly. Finally, if lower-class people 
are expected to hold role-distance attitudes towards certain role re- 
quirements, then it is not unreasonable to assume that in the course 
of their socialization, they will also learn the techniques for express- 
ing these dispositions just as they learned the expectation that they 
should have them in the first place. 

So far we have been engaged in identifying and attempting to 
resolve some of the confusion created by Goffman’s presentation of 
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the fundamentals of role distance. One other factor was also cited as 
inhibiting research on this subject: namely, the difficulties involved 
in studying empirically such a subjective phenomena. It is obvious 
that the modes of expression of role distance will vary widely from 
community to community and from subculture to subculture within 
any one community. Consequently, the researcher is forced to gain 
an intimate knowledge of the group under study before he can make 
any meaningful statements about when role distance occurs and how 
it is externalized for the benefit of reference others. An extensive 
amount of participant observation is clearly a prerequisite for 
empirical investigation of role distance anywhere except in circles 
well known to the social scientist. Furthermore, since instances of 
role-distance behaviour are probably only a small proportion of the 
total number of acts performed by an individual, observational 
research conducted expressly for the purpose of studying role distance 
may be relatively unrewarding because the return is so low. Indeed, 
it is probably better to include this interest in a larger investigation, 
such as some sort of participant observer form of community study. 

The observations on jazz musicians reported below do not wholly 
comply with these suggestions. They are based upon the author’s 
participation in jazz music over a period of ten years in two com- 
munities in which a close acquaintance was developed with the 
associated sub-culture.’? But, gathering data on role distance and role- 
distance behaviour was never part of a larger study design, so that the 
observations recorded here are somewhat less systematic than is desir- 
able. Still, the historical nature of jazz musical life in the two cities 
lends a good measure of confidence to the generality of the observa- 
tions even though we may be unable to give much precision to the 
frequency of the occurrence of role-distance behaviour.” 


ROLE DISTANCE AMONG JAZZ MUSICIANS 


At least six general modes or role-distance behaviour can be identified: 


1. Presence of special vocal behaviour: e.g., grunts, speech, laughs, 
etc, 

2. Absence of ordinary vocal behaviour 

3. Presence of special gestures: e.g., face, hands, body movements, 

etc. 

Absence of ordinary gestures 

Presence of special deeds 

Absence of ordinary deeds 


Ae 


By the phrase ‘presence of special vocal behaviour’ (gestures or deeds) 
is meant simply that these expressions are manifestations of a role- 
distance attitude toward certain expectations salient at the moment. 
Because it is ‘special’ behaviour should not lead one to lose sight of the 
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fact that some meaningful mode of taking role distance is expected 
by the reference others. Also, the phrase ‘absence of ordinary vocal 
behaviour’ (gestures or deeds) merely refers to the withholding of 
certain usual practices as an expression of role distance. Again such 
withholding-behaviour is expected by the reference others. Lastly, it 
should be apparent that modes 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6 are not in 
any way dichotomous. The use of these modes by jazz musicians is 
evident in the following description of two major role-distance atti- 
tudes which are expected of them at certain times during musical 
performances. 

One of these attitudes lies behind the jazz musician’s reaction to 
the expectation that he play the ‘tunes’ or songs requested by the 
listening audience. This is not an objectionable requirement as long 
as the requests are recognized as appropriate jazz fare. But in an un- 
known but distressingly large proportion of such instances this is not 
the case. Non-jazz numbers are requested which are referred to as 
‘square tunes’ or some uncomplimentary equivalent (e.g., old-time 
waltzes and polkas, folk songs, many popular songs, rock and roll hits, 
etc.), and are regarded with great scorn by the true artist. Under these 
circumstances the individuel jazz musician is expected by other jazz 
musicians present, whether they are in the band or in the audience, 
to exhibit role-distance behaviour. 

‘The vocal behaviour mode of expression is widely used. The choice 
of words and the tone of vcice used in communication among those 
in the band convey their disgust as they pass the news of the loathed 
request to each other, commenting upon it as they do so. Even the 
speech and tone of voice of the band leader in conversation with the 
requester may be freighted with externalizations of role distance 
directed less at the requester himself than at reference others present. 
Equally prominent and usually accompanying vocal behaviour are 
certain hand and facial geszures, such as a thumbs down motion, a 
frown, an expression denoting an odious gustatory taste, and the like. 
During the actual playing of the maligned tune, members of the 
band may take further role distance by displaying complete dis- 
interest (e.g., placid face, eyes shut as if asleep), or, if possible, engage 
in other activities with their spare hands, such as drinking beer, 
smoking a cigarette, toying with one’s clothing, or even scratching 
parts of the body. These obvious signs of disinterest are simul- 
taneously an example of the absence of gestures, since in the perform- 
ance of a jazz tune there is considerable evidence of concentration 
and outright enjoyment, if not ecstasy. 

On occasion certain deeds may be employed to express this role- 
distance attitude. Hence, one or more of the musicians may inten- 
tionally ‘jazz up’ the square tune even though this makes for poor 
jazz itself. That jazz musicians and knowledgeable buffs present 
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recognize the significance of this action is evident by the round of 
laughter and chuckles from those in the room who are ‘hip’ or aware 
of the intended meaning. The very stalling of the playing of the re- 
quested square tune can be seen as the absence of an expected deed 
full of in-group significance. The musicians may also demonstrate 
their disinterest during the performance by talking to one another, 
not infrequently telling jokes or some colourful anecdote about 
mutual musical acquaintances. 

Somewhat less regular in occurrence but often even more disliked, 
is the request by some member of the audience to ‘sit-in’ for two or 
three numbers and sing with the band. If, in fact, the singer is good 
this is heartily welcomed, but usually the capable singers in a com- 
munity are known and if present they will be invited to sing. When 
the singer is reputed to be poor or the state of his talent is unknown, 
jazz musicians fear the worst and react accordingly. These reactions 
include most if not all of the expressions employed in playing square 
tunes.‘ In addition, there will usually be a noticeable absence of such 
vocal behaviour as compliments (unless the singer is young and is 
perceived as working to improve) and any mention of further oppor- 
tunities to sing with the band. If the person who asks to sit-in is a 
musician instead of a singer but is still defined as square, a member 
of the band may express role distance by suggesting a square tune to 
play while he is performing with them. This is doubly significant 
since jazz musicians who sit-in are conventionally allowed to select 
the tune themselves because they are in the role of honoured guest 
instead of intruder. An amusing but more’ idiosyncratic practice of 
expressing role distance when such intruders appear was used by a 
piano player known to the author who delighted in signalling the exit 
of such people from the bandstand by playing the song ‘Fine and 
Dandy’ at a fast tempo—a rendition of a tune traditionally employed 
by musicians providing the exit music for stripteasers at the end of 
their performance. 

Although there may be others these are the two most prevalent 
major role-distance attitudes of the jazz musician in his capacity as 
musical performer. The repugnancies of square music and square 
musicians are both social-psychological manifestations of the omni- 
present problem of the tension between art and commercialism which 
characterizes the jazz life. 


MINOR ROLE DISTANCE AND ROLE-DISTANCE BEHAVIOUR 


Several minor role-distance attitudes develop out of the occupational 

life of jazz musicians. Many of these are connectcu waus wie working 

conditions of the jazz job where, for instance, one is expected to be 

ready to play at a certain time in the evening (punctuality) and to be 
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in such physical condition zs to finish in good form four to six hours 
later. This often includes employment under considerably less than 
ideal circumstances, like being expected to perform on undersized 
bandstands, on dilapidated and out-of-tune pianos, in excessive heat 
and cigarette smoke, with faulty electronic equipment, and so forth.** 
Jazz musicians generally do not care for many or all of these require- 
ments of their work. But, even if one should take pride in his 
punctuality or show such unusual exuberance for the music that he is 
not even ready to quit six hours later, his reference others do not take 
this as evidence of a major blemish in his character. He is simply 
regarded as a bit different (‘somewhat of a nut’) in a world character- 
ized by extensive tolerance for unusual personalities," 

Additionally, jazz musicians typically show a dislike for individual 
practice on their musical instruments, an attitude which probably 
exists in many other categories of musicians as well. When talk about 
practising comes up, one is expected to take role distance, and it is 
this author’s observation thet many do. 

The fact that some of the serious, hard-working jazz musicians do 
not object to but often enjoy their individual practice sessions leads 
to instances of false role-distance behaviour. They do not usually do a 
very good job of dissemblinz, however, for their occasional weak ex- 
pressions of supposed role distance are more than overbalanced by 
their insistence in conversat:on that practice is the key to success and 
by their rather steady improvement. There is in fact a certain amount 
of ambivalence about individual practice in jazz communities; the 
one who does this extensively is regarded as different in a strange but 
admirable way. The respected musician is a competent musician, and 
he arrives at this position through no other route than by constant 
hard work on his instrument. It is also this person who commands the 
greatest influence in local jazz circles."* 

Another occasion for false role-distance behaviour is found in the 
situation where the jazz musician is involved in playing ‘legit’ music 
or that which he must read instead of improvise. Because a large pro- 
portion of jazz musicians are poor readers’? they often scorn music 
made in this manner and consequently scorn those who enjoy playing 
it. Yet, a smaller percentage of jazz musicians are able readers and 
they find pleasure in successfully playing music which is difficult from 
this point of view. Nonetheless, they often discover that they must 
feign role-distance behaviour here in order to avoid a certain amount 
of loss of respect. It is true that some types of reading are more un- 
desirable than others because the expectation that the jazz musician 
will play only improvised music is roughly related to the degree of 
commerc....... :...gived. It is wonderful if the musician can read 
the musical scores written for big jazz barids or even for small combos 
(both of which involve some improvisation as well). It is less so if he 
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shows an interest in the classical side of music, and it is heresy if he 
likes reading polka music (which is very challenging) or something 
else designed for mass consumption. 

In these cases of minor role distance and false role-distance be- 
haviour, the variety in the modes of expression. is considerably less 
than in major role distance. Theoretically, this is to be expected from 
the fact that there is much less of a threat here for the individual’s 
self-conception. From our jazz observations, attitudes of minor role 
distance appear to be weak, partly because they are not congruent 
with other attitudes of similar strength. Therefore, ambivalence may 
be characteristic of a person’s orientation toward certain role expecta- 
tions leading him to take role distance at some points and to avoid 
such behaviour at others. One does not greatly elaborate the external- 
izations of his role distance under such conditions since he is not 
sure of his own sentiments toward the expectations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In response to the observation that the current state of theoretical and 
descriptive development of the concept of role distance has led to a 
paucity of research and to an abundance of confusion, the following 
aims were pursued: to try to resolve some of the vagueness and ambi- 
guity inherent in Goffman’s initial definition and explanation and to 
suggest a few ways in which research can be carried out on this 
phenomenon. A concise definition of role distance was presented and 
differentiated from role-distance behaviour. Additional distinctions 
were made between kinds of role distance (major and minor) and 
between types of role-distance behaviour (false and true). Research in 
this area is hampered by the time consuming necessity of gaining an 
intimate knowledge of the culture or subculture where role distance 
is to be studied and by the fact that the occurrence of role distance is 
probably relatively infrequent. It was suggested that the best strategy 
to meet these obstacles was to incorporate this research interest as 
part of a larger participant observer study. By way of illustration some 
observations on role distance among jazz musicians were presented 
within the framework of six modes of role-distance behaviour. They 
were found to hold both major and minor role-distance attitudes and 
to take true and false role distance on various occasions. 

The importance of role distance and role-distance behaviour for 
the man of modern mass society is put most picturesquely by Peter 
Berger. Role distance, properly expressed, promotes ‘ecstasy’ or ‘the 
act of standing or stepping outside [literally, ekstasis] the taken-for- 
granted routines of society’, and ecstasy in turn leads to a transforma- 
tion of our awareness of everyday life.” Not only do we gain a new 
perspective, but we have exercised our will in the process, thereby 
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informing ourselves that we are not completely the automaions that 
so much of life seems to suggest. 

Contrary to the views of Ford, Young, and Box the arguments 
advanced in this paper seem to retain something of the voluntarist 
flavour both for lower-class men and for symbolic interactionist 
theory.” True it is not a totally voluntaristic view; few responsible 
social scientists would take such a position today. But rather it is a 
‘soft determinism’, to borrow David Matza’s phrase, where man is 
neither completely free nor wholly determined.”* Our ecstatic man 
taking role distance is exercising his limited choice by selecting 
between the perspectives offered him by his various reference groups 
and by expressing himself through those modes of role-distance 
behaviour which are personally most appropriate. When two refer- 
ence-group perspectives clash, and that is often in modern life even 
among a substantial proportion of the lower classes, he has no alterna- 
tive but to act in harmony with one or the other or to improvise some 
sort of intermediate stand. The reference others in the audience will 
have a significant effect upon his choice. But, in electing to take role 
distance in order to maintain their support of his self-image, he has 
simultaneously stepped out of part or all of the other role and rejected 


the perspective of its reference group. 
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The Afrikaners as an emergent minorityt 


Today’s Afrikaner’ is not readily called to mind by Milner’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘average Boer’ of 1902 as ‘really . . . the most good-natured 
manageable creature in the world’.? Understanding of the Afrikaners’ 
present behaviour and attitudes is perhaps facilitated by viewing 
them as an emergent minority. They have enjoyed political 
supremacy for so long that this is difficult at first. However, the re- 
quired alteration in focus has merits simply as an exercise in objec- 
tivity, and may also serve to illustrate the unpleasant truth (if I may 
be permitted a value-judgment) that the worst effects of discrimina- 
tion are often on the personalities of its victims. Few care to recognize 
the extent to which minority status can be morally disabling. 


MINORITY EXPERIENCE 


The Afrikaners’ experience includes military defeat and occupation, 
a long history of discrimination of many kinds and at least two deter- 
mined attempts to suppress their language. It should perhaps be 
emphasized that since minority status is relative, the Boers under 
British rule were no less a minority than the still lower status 
Africans. Minorities come into being because ‘territory, political 
authority, people, and culture only rarely coincide’.* At various times 
and in different areas the Afrikaners have been subject to a wide 
variety of governments, both their own and other peoples’. 

The British, who first occupied the Cape simply to forestall the 
French, applied for over a century policies ranging from forced 
anglicization to a certain tolerance of pluralism. Under early nine- 
teenth-century governors, of whom Lord Charles Somerset is the best 
known, the use of English was forced on the Dutch-speaking majority 
in the courts and schools and even, through the importation of Scots 
ministers, in the Dutch Reformed Church. 


* Drew Archibald 8.4. B.A.(HONS.) Senior Bursar, Department of Sociology, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa 

+ Iam grateful to Dr. H. Lever of the Department of Sociology, University of the 
Witwatersrand, for encouraging me to undertake the study, and to him and to 
students for helpful discussions. Responsibility for the ideas expressed is my own 
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After the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902 (called in Afrikaans the 
‘Second War of Independence’) Milner clearly intended the elimina- 
tion of the Afrikaners as a cultural entity. 

British supremacy in South Africa ended with the granting of effec- 
tive self-government at Union in 1910. Since then no prime minister 
or leader of the opposition has borne an English name; however, the 
English-speaking section of the population has remained dominant 
in many respects, and particularly in the economy. 

Politically dominant, the Afrikaners remain to a large extent an 
economic and consequently a social minority, thus experiencing 
status discrepancies of considerable sociological interest. ‘They con- 
tinue to encounter discrimination in many areas of social and cultural 
life and also, although to a decreasing degree, in private employment. 
(Employment in the government service and in the extensive public 
sector of the economy is virtually an Afrikaans monopoly.) : 

In the cities, most of them still predominantly English-speaking,‘ 
it is to this day common to find the attitude expressed or implied that 
Afrikaans-speakers should take the trouble to speak English rather 
than the other way about. The average English-speaker can today 
speak Afrikaans better than ever before, and is certainly obliged to 
do so more often; but he still does not speak it anything like as much 
or as well as his Afrikaans-speaking counterpart speaks English. 

Despite the substantial numerical advantage of Afrikaners over 
the English-speaking,’ the participation of Afrikaner capital in the 
non-agricultural sectors of the economy is at present only about 
twenty per cent. (The participation of non-white capital is negli- 
- gible.) More important, the figure for manufacturing industry, the 
biggest and fastest-growing sector (having recently overtaken mining), 
is less than ten per cent.° 

The Afrikaners’ economic minority is traceable historically to the 
discovery of diamonds in 1870 and the Witwatersrand goldfields in 
1886, each of which brought a heavy inflow of men and money, largely 
from English-speaking countries. After deep-level mining became the 
rule, virtually all the capital and technical skills were drawn from 
overseas and the Afrikaners had little direct share in the enormously 
profitable mines or in the associated vigorous industrial complex that 
rapidly grew up in the geographical centre of their economically 
backward society and today sustains the Republic’s economic and 
political independence and underpins its military power. 

Traditionally an inefficient semi-subsistence farmer on limitless 
land, the inland Afrikaner faced difficult adjustments. Natural condi- 
tions have always kept agricultural productivity low in South Africa; 
the contribution of agriculture to the national money income is 
still small, especially in relation to the numbers engaged in it. The 
British devastation of the countryside before the peace treaty of 1902 
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certainly contributed to rural impoverishment, but there had been 
‘poor whites’ under Kruge-. 

Afrikaners and black South Africans have both undergone disrup- 
tive transitions from und-fferentiated traditional economies to the 
industrial discipline of cities of alien culture. Both populations have 
sent large contingents of wage-workers into the cities. The difference 
has been one of degree rather than kind; for the Africans the process 
has always involved greater hardship. 


RESPONSES TO MINORITY STATUS 


Passive acceptance of minority status is now rare among Afrikaners, 
though it has been more in evidence in the past. 

‘Avoidance’ by assimilation into the dominant group (voluntary 
anglicization) was common until quite recently and still occurs, 
especially among the rich. However, the Afrikaner’s classical avoid- 
ance technique has been tke ‘trek’, that is, migration. It is rarely that 
a minority is offered an opportunity for group avoidance as thorough- 
going as the ‘Great Trek’, whereby in the eighteen-thirties between 
ten and fifteen thousand Boer ‘Voortrekkers’, declaring British rule 
intolerable, crossed the Orange and occupied the interior plateau 
roughly co-terminous with the present Orange Free State and 
southern Transvaal. What people choose to regard as ‘intolerable’ is 
largely a function of their situation: had there been no hinterland 
to which they could withd-aw, or had that hinterland been held by 
a better-armed population, the trekkers and their spokesmen could 
hardly have found British rule so irksome. 

Aggression has always been a common response, much of it dis- 
placed onto non-whites. A-med risings have occurred, usually on a 
small scale, and in 1914 there was outright rebellion under de Wet 
and others against Botha’s >ro-British regime (and in sympathy with 
,the Germans). The Afrikaner elite, like that of other ex-colonial 
peoples, is strongly political in general orientation and choice of 
careers, and the man-in-the-street supports a large number of thriving 
nationalist organizations. In a pre-war stereotype study by MacCrone 
the trait ‘politically-minded’ was found to rank fourth by frequency 
of endorsement for Afrikaners and eighteenth for English-speaking 
South Africans.’ 

After Union (1910) it was Hertzog’s stated policy to translate the 
Afrikaners’ numerical majority into political dominance in order to 
gain social, economic and ‘cultural’ equality with the English- 
speakers. Before the Second World War Verwoerd, then professor 
of applied psychology at Stellenbosch University, decided, like 
Nkrumah, to seek first the ‘political kingdom’, and may be said to 
have done so with success. 
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Aggressive political activism has reaped rich rewards. ‘The econo- 
mic advance of the Afrikaners has gathered momentum, bringing 
with it greater equality in other spheres. The average urban 
Afrikaner today earns only one-third less than his English-speaking 
counterpart. The figure of twenty per cent given above for Afrikaner 
capital participation in the non-agricultural sectors at present should 
be set against eleven in 1954 and five in 1939, according to the same 
source. Various powerful ‘English’ firms of the mining, industrial 
and commercial establishment have recently appointed Afrikaans- 
speaking directors to their boards as a gesture of conciliation or 
expediency. 

The Afrikaner Broederbond (fraternal association or band of 
brothers) deserves attention here, if only because the ruling National 
Party appears at least until recently to have been merely its political 
wing. It is a secret society whose members are carefully chosen and 
occupy key positions in the religious, educational, cultural, economic 
and political spheres. It was founded in Johannesburg, after the 
failure of the 1914 rebellion, with the object of establishing an 
Afrikaner republic. The extent of the Broederbond’s influence may 
be exaggerated but is certainly great, though impossible to measure 
with any precision. It seems reasonable to accept that it provides 
liaison, cogent planning and guidance throughout Afrikaner life. Its 
leadership appears to be concentrated in social and geographical 
areas (for example professional and urban) where the Afrikaners are 
a decided minority. 

In the literature such ‘responses’ to minority status as slow and 
inefficient working are often classified as indirect forms of aggression.*® 
They are not common among Afrikaners, since more direct and 
satisfying forms are open to them. Political activism has always been 
characteristic of the Afrikaner, but alongside it the attentive observer 
will note many other forms of aggressive minority response: the with- 
drawal of trade and courtesies, direct physical aggression, and 
strenuous efforts to climb the economic and social ladders. There is a 
vigorous minority press. (After twenty years of Nationalist rule the 
South African press is still overwhelmingly English by language and 
editorially anti-government.) The Johannesburg Afrikaans morning 
paper, the Transvaler, uses as its slogan ‘Ons eie koerant’ (‘Our own 
newspaper’). 


Minorities may develop sympathy or aggression towards other 
minorities, and the conditions of these opposite reactions are not well 
understood. J. T. Jabavu, a member of the early black elite in the 
eastern Cape Province, was during the Anglo-Boer war forced by the 
British to cease publication of his newspaper Imvo Zabantsundu for 
being ‘pro-Boer’. On the other hand minority aggression can be 
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displaced onto other minorities. ‘The Afrikaner’s treatment of the 
African is an example of this. (Hannah Ahrendt feels it is more; in 
her formulation: ‘South Africa’s race society taught the mob the great 
lesson of which it has always had- a confused premonition, that 
through sheer violence an underprivileged group could create a class 
lower than itself.” Displaced aggression has often been observed else- 
where, for example in the United States by Mexicans onto Negroes 
and by Negroes onto Jews. 

Many of the reactions noted by Herman” in another South African 
minority (the Jews) are also to be found in the Afrikaners. Among 
them are a high valuation of education (as offering security and an 
avenue upwards), sensitivity, and heightened in-group feeling. 
‘Sympathy for the underdog’, extensively documented for Jews, is 
however not characteristic of the Afrikaners, though there are notable 
individual exceptions. 


THE AFRIKANER’S VIEW OF HIS PAST 


Idealized versions of the collective past have been found helpful by 
American Indians, black South Africans and others in maintaining 
self-respect under alien domination. Now that the Afrikaners are 
politically dominant, a largely fictitious ‘traditional way of life’ 
is invoked to rationalize adjustments in radically altered socio- 
economic circumstances. The National Party has governed since 1948, 
increasing its majority at every poll. Its symbol is a powderhorn. 
(That of the Nationalist motorists’ organization ‘Rondalia’™ is an 
ox-waggon.) The Great Trek is central to the contemporary nationalist 
view of the past, the Voortrekkers being seen as torchbearers of 
civilization, though more dispassionate commentators have noted 
that many of them are better described as having been in retreat 
from it. 

Academic historiography at Afrikaans universities has been largely 
subverted. in the interests of a selective and partisan mythology, 
Nationalists dominate Afrikaans education and their influence is 
enhanced by the fact that Afrikaans is not much used outside the 
current Republic,” and history written in other languages is easily 
discredited. A number of distortions and omissions are embodied in 
the view of the past now predominant among Afrikaners. Mention 
may be made of a few specific instances for which evidence is readily 
available: 


(1) The military threat to the Voortrekkers, which certainly 
existed, is typically exaggerated. In the battle at Blood River, on 
16 December, 1838, the casualties were three Boers slightly 
wounded and approximately 3,000 Zulus killed. 
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(2) The extent to which the areas occupied by the Voortrekkers 
were unpopulated is exaggerated: the plateau is commonly spoken 
of as having been ‘empty’. 

(3) The part played by black allies in the Boers’ campaigns is 
overlooked or diminished. This applies to assistance from the Baro- 
long against the Matabele and later from the Swazis against chief 
Sekukuni and others. : 

(4) The frontier Boers are depicted in ways that do not agree 
with the available evidence, their piety in particular being exag- 
gerated. An eighteenth-century Dutch traveller (the son of the 

_governor Swellengrebel) refers without enthusiasm to the standards 
of personal cleanliness in a frontier district, and to its inhabitants’ 
preference for living by hunting rather than ‘enterprise’. Contem- 
porary records in both Dutch and English make mention of the 
estrangement from religion of many of the frontier Boers. One can 
read many Nationalist accounts of the period and remain in ignor- 
ance of the fact that the principal Dutch Reformed Church dis- 
approved of the Great Trek and indeed refused until 1866 to allow 
its ministers to work in the Transvaal. 

(5) Attention is concentrated on the British as oppressors, and 
particularly on Somerset and Milner, so that it is often overlooked 
that the ruling power was not always British. In the late eighteenth 
century the Graaff Reinet Boers revolted against the Dutch East 
India Company’s rule, and in the early nineteenth century the 
frontier bitterly rejected the ‘liberalism’ of the Batavian Republic’s 
Commissioner-General, de Mist. 

(6) The anarchic condition of the Transvaal prior to the British 
annexation of 1877 tends to escape notice, and there is remarkable 
ignorance of conditions in the Republic under Kruger, especially 
the continual internal strife, the government’s bad book-keeping 
and the widespread corruption and bribery, particularly by the 
numerous ‘concessionaires’. 


The ideologists of nationalism persistently take the part of the 
whole (the offence of synecdoche). Dissent within the group is over- 
looked and a historical continuity implied which is demonstrably un- 
true. The great differences between geographically scattered groups 
of Afrikaners are largely ignored. The Voortrekkers and their stock- 
farming descendants in the interior provide the norm. To read 
Nationalist historians is to remain largely unaware of the existence of 
the old-established and relatively sophisticated Afrikaans-speaking 
society of the Western Cape. It was in the past, and to some extent 
still is, too liberal to be regarded by extremists as a legitimate vector 
of ‘Afrikanerskap’ (‘Afrikaner-ness’). Extremists tacitly claim a mono- 
poly of the concept’s interpretation; recently such Africaners as the 
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principal of Stellenbosch University and a number of artists and 
writers have been found wanting in ‘Afrikanerskap’. 

A slender book entitled Trek Further: the Afrikaner in Africa is 
worth reading as a definitive statement of goals and attitudes by the 
Broederbond’s reputed head, Dr. P. J. Meyer." Intensely Nationalist 
in sentiment, it defends Apartheid on the grounds of the Afrikaner’s 
divinely ordained religio-cultural mission. Dr. Meyer regards relig- 
jous vows made in times of crisis by isolated groups of inland Boers 
as binding on the entire (white) Afrikaans-speaking population of 
the subcontinent,™ referring to them as unique national covenants 
between the Afrikaner and his God (who does not appear to be in a 
position to repudiate any such agreement). 


INTERPRETATION 


In accounting for respanses to minority status it is necessary to make 
allowance for a group’s definition of the situation, and especially to 
discover what it regards as its reference groups or situations, that is, 
whence it takes its standards of comparative evaluation. The concept ‘ 
of reference has perhaps been overworked by some sociologists in con- 
texts where its explanatory utility is questionable. Group definitions 
of the situation are however important determinants of behaviour, 
and reference of some kind can play a part in such definitions. 

It is a well-known element of the Afrikaner’s definition of the situa- 
tion that non-whites are ‘part of the scenery’. One could give many 
examples of this. In the Cape Town ‘Gardens’ (a park) I recently 
overheard an Afrikaans-speaking teacher telling his class that this 
was where the Dutch East India Company’s gardener had lived in 
Van Riebeek’s time (that is to say, when the Cape was first settled 
by Europeans). 

‘This gardener’s wife,’ he went on, ‘was the first woman to give 
birth to a child in this country.’ (‘Die eerste vrou wat in hierdie land 
geboorte aan ’n kind gegee het.’) 

English-speakers share this trait to an increasing extent. Gary 
Player, a successful golfer and as such an important figure by South 
African standards, began a sentence during a recent broadcast inter- 
view with the phrase: ‘I and my three million fellow South Africans’. 
Indians attending schools where the medium of instruction is English 
are puzzled to read in the prescribed history text-book that their 
ancestors landed at Algoa Bay in 1820; later they learn to use the 
index under ‘the Indian problem’. 

Defining non-whites out of the arena means that for many whites 
the phrase ‘the race issue’ refers to the relations between English- 
and Afrikaans-speaking whites. An official of the South Africa Foun- 
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dation* once indignantly rejected the suggestion that his organiza- 
tion was ‘racist’: 

“This is utter nonsense,’ he said, ‘we have many Afrikaans-speaking 
members.’ 

Their definition of the situation enables Afrikaners to sustain in- 
consistencies in their attitudes. Economic policy is a major example. 
At the silver jubilee banquet of the Afrikaanse Handelsinstituut (the 
equivalent of ‘Chambers of Commerce’) in November 1967 Dr. 
Diederichs, the Minister of Finance, spoke at length of the Afrikaner’s 
‘economic backlog’. The Afrikaners, he said, were in the majority 
(he meant among the whites) but controlled only a fraction of the 
economy; they had yet to achieve their ‘full share’ and ‘rightful 
place’. 

An ostensible purpose of ‘job reservation’ (a legally enforced occu- 
pational colour bar) is the prevention of friction by the reservation 
to each race group of its ‘traditional’ economic sphere. No attempts 
to keep Afrikaners on the farms have however come to my notice. 
On the contrary, the most vigorous efforts are made through a host of 
organizations both official and unofficial to increase the penetration 
by Afrikaners in the urban business world. There is a contradiction 
in stressing on one hand the individual character and traditional role 
of each race, as Nationalist politicians repeatedly do, while on the 
other hand speaking of the Afrikaner’s share in the economy as dis- 
proportionately low. What of the Zulus’ share? 

It is not how ill-used a minority group is but how ill-used it feels 
that determines its responses to minority status. The concept of rela- 
tive deprivation may elucidate the ironic situation in which the 
Afrikaner’s own minority experience helps him to rationalize his 
oppression of others. In this interpretation perceived injustice is a 
function of ‘deprivation’ as determined by reference groups or situa- 
tions. 

In economic matters the Afrikaner may be thought of as taking 
for his reference ‘group’ the contemporary West, represented in 
South Africa by the prosperous and predominantly English-speaking 
city-dwellers. Reference in racial and religious matters, however, is 
to an edited version of his own past. Most defences of Apartheid are 
in high-flown cultural or religious terms. Nationalists such as Meyer 
see the- Afrikaner as fulfilling a divinely ordained religio-cultural 
mission; many non-whites see him as the man sheltering behind job 
reservation. 

South Africa’s remoteness from other centres of Western culture 
has been an important determinant of Afrikaner attitudes. A par- 
ticularly powerful engendering factor was the prolonged isolation of 
the frontier Boers, which enabled them to develop rigid race atti- 
tudes, their own exclusive version of the democratic ideals that 
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reached them towards the end of the eighteenth century, and a highly 
individual interpretation of the teachings of Christ as elsewhere 
understood. 

The Afrikaners as an economic and social minority are rapidly im- 
proving their relative position by the application of the ‘one man one 
vote’ principle they so strenuously resist in other contexts. Geo- 

` graphical and cultural isolat-on are still important in enabling them 
to maintain a relatively eccentric definition of their situation and 
relatively great inconsistencies in their attitudes. 

Two major variables influencing the perception of injustice, and 
through it the type of resporse, are the intensity and the duration of 
repression, Where both are great, acceptance is inevitable; no 
minority living in permanent subjugation can sustain high relative 
deprivation and its accompanying lively sense of wrong. ‘The absence 
of foreseeable alleviation obliges it in time to abandon ‘unrealistic’ 
standards of evaluation. 

Where the intensity is great and the duration brief, however, a 
vigorous aggressive response may be anticipated, given strong group 
cohesion, the subjective certzinty that the discrimination experienced 
is unjustified, and clear perc2ption of its nature and source. ‘This was 
precisely the situation of the Afrikaners after the defeat of the land- 
locked republics in 1902. Historical chance brought a sudden reversal 
of British imperial policy and the granting of self-government to the 
former republics individually in 1907 and to the Union of South 
Africa in 1910. The remarkable intensity of Afrikaner nationalism 
may be attributed in part tc the great severity and brief duration of 
Milner’s repression, as though a spring had been sharply compressed, 
but not for long enough to lose resilience. Intermittent experience of 
domination is likely to militate against acceptance. 

Attitudes and behaviour interact, and the situation is the ultimate 
determinant of response. The Afrikaners have never been subjected 
to oppression as severe or prolonged as they have themselves imposed 
on non-whites, Opportunities for successful aggression have been 
plentiful; strong group cohesion, exclusive race attitudes and high 
relative deprivation have mzximized its expression. 

I have so far (except in the opening paragraph) attempted to main- 
tain sociological objectivity. In conclusion, some comments on the 
‘moral’ of the story. - 

As was remarked at the start, few care to recognize the extent to 
which minority status can be (it is not always) morally disabling. An 
emergent minority is often not at all ‘nice’. Examples lie everywhere 
to hand, and it would be invidious to name any others. The case of 
the Afrikaners forces one to the sombre conclusion that some 
oppressed groups should be given—if it is a question of giving— 
everything except power, at least initially. 
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Reformers often act in response to inner needs rather than outer 
realities, and tend also to grade injustice according to its ‘visibility’. 
(It might also be said that the most deserving are often the least 
heard.) In 1907, eager to be ‘fair and just’ to the Boers, Campbell- 
Bannerman’s cabinet granted self-government to the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony (now the Orange Free State) on the basis 
of a white male franchise, thereby taking upon itself responsibility 
for the subsequent course of South African history. 

(A committee of inquiry was sent to South Africa in 1906 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Joseph West Ridgeway to investigate 
opinions on the proposed constitutions. In its report it correctly pre- 
dicted that attempts to dictate policy would be bitterly resented, and 
naively hoped that ‘the question of the representation of natives’ 
would ‘sooner or later be dealt with in a liberal spirit’ by the new 
legislatures. The wisest policy, it felt, would be to ‘trust to their sense 
of justice’.**) 

This act was motivated in part by the desire to appease a sense of 
guilt (for which there was abundant justification) towards the two 
former republics. To this extent the Liberal cabinet acted in response 
to an inner need rather than to the realities of the situation. 

Freed slaves in the old (American) South sometimes bought slaves 
of their own, thus indicating that if the victims of social inequity feel 
dissatisfaction it may sometimes turn out to be a dissatisfaction not so 
much with the system itself as with their own position within it. A 
further illustration is provided by the South African National Party’s 
switch from being strongly anti-capitalist in the days of its sup- 
porters’ urban poverty to greater tolerance now that it is in power 
and the Afrikaners’ prosperity has grown. 

Subjection to minority status is a particular instance of the general 
phenomenon of unmerited suffering, of which there are very many 
kinds having in common the fact that each represents a pressure on 
those afflicted to relax their standards of behaviour and regard their 
own as a ‘special case’. Subjection to minority status differs from other 
kinds of unmerited suffering in no ethical respect whatever; it differs 
practically in that its victims easily find common cause and can 
(perhaps) more often remedy their condition. 

A relevant moral truth may be stated as follows: being wronged 
does not put you in the right; certain is only that it puts your 
oppressor in the wrong. 
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Notes 


1. In the present discussion the word 
refers to those whose home language is 
Afrikaans and who regard themselves 
as ‘white’. Its first recorded use was 
apparently in 1705, when a Huguenot 
named Bibault declared in the old style 
that he considered himself an ‘Afri- 
kander’. Afrikaans is derived from 
Dutch. It and English are the official 
languages of the present Republic of 
South Africa. 

2. He continues: ‘as long as he 
clearly realizes that you have got the 
thick end of the stick’, Milner Mss., vol. 
26, cited by G. H. L. Le May in British 
Supremacy in South Africa 1899-1907, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1965, 
p. 156. 

3. L. Wirth, in R. Linton (ed.) The 
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New York, Columbia University Press, 
1945, P. 365. f 

4. Pretoria is an exception. 
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for English-speaking whites, 1-79 mil- 
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16-00 million (all races). 

6. Estimates based on the figures of 
the Afrikaanse Handelsinstituut, a 
Nationalist businessmen’s organization. 
They are helpful as a guide, but ques- 
tionable in that the term ‘Afrikaner’ 
can hardly be defined in any way that 
would permit the reliable identifica- 
tion of Afrikaner capital. 

7. I. D. MacCrone, ‘A Quantitative 


The Afrikaners as an emergent minority 


Study of Race Stereotypes’, South 
African J. Sci., vol. 33, 1937, pp. 1104- 
1111. 

8. Cf. G.E. Simpson and J.M. Yinger 
Racial and Cultural Minorities, New 
York, Harper and Row, 1965, p. 168. 

9. H. Arendt, The Origins of Totali- 
tarianism, London, Allen & Unwin, 
1958, p. 206. 

10. S. N. Herman, The Reaction of 
Jews to Anti-Semitism, Johannesburg, 
Witwatersrand University Press, 1945. 
See ch. 6. 

11. Set up in opposition to the non- 
political but ‘English’-dominated 
Automobile Association (‘A.A.’). 

12. Most members of the former 
Afrikaans communities in Kenya, 
Angola and elsewhere have returned 
to South Africa. There remains a 
large Afrikaans-speaking minority in 
Rhodesia. 

1g. P. J. Meyer, Trek Verder: die 
Afrikaner in Afrika, Cape Town, 
HLA.U.M., 1960. Dr. Meyer is also, 
among other things, the head of the 
South African Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

14. Cf ibid., p. 104. 

15. A businessmen’s propaganda or- 
ganization, predominantly English- 
speaking, devoted to explaining over- 
seas that things really aren’t too bad in 
South Africa, especially from the 
economic point of view. 

16, Ridgeway Report, I, para, 146. 
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Folk music and the American left: 
a generational-ideological comparison 


Social movements and ‘protest publics’ have historically utilized song 
to promote ideology and to achieve organizational cohesion.* ‘These 
world changers have drawn upon the musical idioms of their sphere 
of operation. Social movements have employed popular standards 
such as ‘Casey Jones’ and the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ to com- 
municate themes of social discontent and esprit de corps. Ralph 
Chaplin, an I.W.W. organizer, wrote militant lyrics to the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ and produced ‘Solidarity Forever’, the 
official anthem of the American labour movement,? Micheal Quin, a 
Communist writer, employed the same tune for a May Day celebra- 
tion as follows: 


We will end their greedy system which is rotten to the core, 

It has trampled out the souls of men and slaughtered them 
in war, 

It shall make the lives of working men a hell on earth no 
more: 

We Swear to Change the World 


Build the Farmer-Labor Party, (3) 
And Change the Lousy World 


We are marching from the factories, the offices, and fields, 

With the hammer and the sickle carved upon our flaming 
shields, 

We have joined our might in common cause, our courage 
never yields 

We Swear to Change the World .. .° 


In recent years, college students and ‘drop-outs’ have composed pieces 
such as ‘Epistomology Forever’, ‘Glory, Glory Psychotherapy’, and 
‘Structural Functionalism Forever’, to disparage metaphysics, psycho- 
logy and sociology to the tune of ‘Battle Hymn’. The use of this 


* R. Serge Denisof A.A. B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
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melody, as with other American standards, is in keeping with what 
Greenway and others have labelled ‘ease of communication’, that is, 
familiarity of the material.* Songbooks popular with both religious 
and political movements in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
generally printed only the lyrics, assuming that the tune was known’ 
to both the membership and potential converts. The structure of a 
familiar song also contributed to its repeated usage. ‘We Shall Not Be 
Moved’, inspired by a gospel hymn became a favourite with social 
movements because of its simplicity in adding verses, telling the 
story of a conflict situation or praising any leader. ‘The song, first put 
into use by West Virginia coal miners, has lauded Frank Keeney, 
Norman Thomas, Walter Reuther, and V. I. Lenin.’ The civil rights 
movement of the 1950's, in lunch-counter ‘sit-ins’ sang: 


We are black and white together 
We shall not be moved. 


The use of folk song outside of the rural milieu was a deviation 
from the familiarity pattern. Prior to the commercial folk music 
revival, folk songs were generally unknown or foreign to the urban- 
ized public. Kaplan, in one of the few sociological treatments of urban 
folksinging, describes the practice as ‘deviant in mass society’.* The 
advent of the revival of the late 1950’s somewhat colours and dates 
Kaplan’s work since the introduction of folk material into the popular 
media legitimized segments of this genre into ‘mass culture’.? In the 
context of social movements the Folk Consciousness of the Com- 
munists was a departure from previous practice. The Folk Conscious- 
ness of the ‘old left’ refers to an awareness of folk music which leads 
to its use in a foreign (urban) environment in the framework of social, 
economic, or political action. The addition of social and organiza- 
tional themes to traditional tunes, the emulation of rural attire, and 
the equation of folk singers as ‘people's artists’ are all aspects of Folk 
Consciousness. The employment of folk song by spokesmen of the 
‘new left’, on the other hand, was a return to the use of popular 
material for social protest. The songsters for the ‘new left’ emulated 
their Stalinist predecessors, but this imitation was not a continuation 
of the ‘people’s music’ ethos of the 1930’s and 1940’s.* One prime 
differentiation between the revolutionaries of the ‘red decade’ and 
those of the contemporary era has been ideology. Ideology according 
to the functional approach: ‘. . . is to build solidarity and solidarity 
is the moral basis of society. Society is for Sorel a moral system based 
on class and held together by myths . . . Solidarity-producing myths 
are “good” when they lead to a higher morality.” The ideology of 
social movements in the framework of social change, like the term 
‘society’, relates to a ‘collective view of reality and its alteration’. 
Erikson, in discussing youth, sees ideology as explanatory and a means 
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of identity resolution. It then follows that. identity resolution, 
vis-a-vis a given ideology, creates a ‘limited collective consciousness’ 
endemic to those partaking of it. As such, a social group denouncing 
ideology should be individualistic and multi-directed as juxtaposed 
` to an ideologically committed collectivity or movement. ‘This appears 
to be a key variant between the radical generation of the 19g0’s and 
that of the present. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF FOLK CONSCIOUSNESS 


Folk Consciousness can be seen as a gestalt predominantly found in 
the Communist sub-culture of the thirties and forties. In a Durk- 
heimian sense it can be considered an emergent reality, that is, a 
whole different from the sum of its parts. The first ingredient of Folk 
Consciousness was tactical. During the Gastonia strike in 1929, as 
Shannon suggests, ‘the Communists discovered folk music in the 
person of a little hillbilly striker named Ella May Wiggins’. "This 
‘discovery’ was transmitted through the articles of Margaret Larkin 
describing the Gastonia conflict and the role of the martyred Mrs. 
Wiggins." Several years following the Loray conflict in Gastonia, the 
- Communist-led National Miners’ Union brought Molly Jackson and . 
Jim Garland to New York to sing of the hardships of the Kentucky 
hard rock miners. The ‘dual-unionism’ phase of American Com- 
munism introduced the song of persuasion into the urban milieu. 
The composition of the movement, at that time predominantly 
foreign, hampered the acceptance of this genre until the Popular 
Front period. : 

Another segment of this gestalt was ideological. Marxists, in treat- 
ing the class struggle, saw art as being class-oriented, that is, a cultural 
form was associated with social location. Art could be perceived as a 
‘tool of the bourgeoisie’. In juxtaposition, the proletariat was to have 
evolved its own artistic preferences. In the 1930’s Stalinists and their 
adherents saw music as class based. Popular music was considered an 
obscurantist ploy of Tin Pan Alley.’* Other musical expressions, in- 
cluding the classics, according to Harap and Finklestein, were used 
to maintain the status quo.*® The choice of ‘people’s music’ was ideo- 
logically focused. The Almanac Singers, in discussing their philo- 
sophy, stated: ‘People know inwardly that these “hits” are no part of 
their working, slaving, worrying, and no solution to their troubles.’ 
and: ‘We are trying to give back to the people the songs of workers. 
Their songs have been stolen from them by the bourgeoisie.”° 

In the early 1930’s a number of writers began to argue the need for 
proletarian music." Music for these writers was a weapon in the class 
struggle and not to be ignored by radicals. However, as Charles Seeger 


suggested, “The proletariat has not produced any music of its own’.”* 
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Therefore it was necessary for Marxists to produce a ‘people’s music’. 
After several abortive attempts by the Workers’ Music League, 
Stalinists turned to the folk-based song of persuasion. Richard Frank, 
for one, synthesized ideology and tactics by noting: ‘Negro workers 
are held at illiteracy . . . But singing is their great form of artistic 
expression. In order to win the Negro people most effectively the 
revolutionary movement will have to make use of this instrument.’® 
Woody Guthrie, the ideal type of the proletarian renaissance, echoed 
this notion::‘. .. most people don’t seem to realize that there are still 
thousands on thousands of folk that go more by singing than they 
do by reading.’ 

A complementary variable in this awareness of folk material was 
the tradition of mass singing in the Communist Party. Mass singing 
in the C.P.U.S.A. prior to the late thirties was centred around 
Bolshevik material, English versions of Eislerian propaganda songs, 
and some Wobbly (I.W.W.) material. The staple of the movement 
was the ‘Internationale’. An examination of the songbooks of the 
period shows nearly a total exclusion of so-called folk material.” A 
few propaganda songs based on folk tunes were included, such as 
“That Communist Spirit’, but they were rarely sung until the Popular 
Front period.” Several verses from the aforementioned song are 
illustrative of early Stalinist use of folk material: 


Gimme that new Communist spirit (3) 
It’s good enough for me 


It was good for Comrade Lenin (3) 
‘And it’s good enough for me.” 


During the Popular Front campaign, the Stalinists attempted to 
Americanize their political image. One nativistic device was the folk 
song. It was this programme which solidified the above elements into 
the world view we have called Folk Consciousness. Folk music, or its 
urban variation, for the adherents to this view, was the People’s 
Music. These practitioners looked to the Spanish Civil War, and past 
rural industrial conflicts, such as Harlan County, as the indices of 
People’s Music. Upon the concept of Folk Consciousness was elabor- 
ated an ethos which argued that ‘folk music was people’s music’ since 
the people (urban revolutionaries) used this genre. Marjorie Crane, 
in discussing the songs of the Almanac Singers, wrote: “Tunes that 
people know that are the body of their folk memory, carry words that 
tell of their daily life and struggles.’** The cold truth was that most 
urban dwellers had never heard of the genre the Communists had 
labelled ‘people’s music’. The fact was that Benny Goodman, Glenn 
Miller, and crooners Crosby and Sinatra were the people’s songsters 
for the working class. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE PROLETARIAN RENAISSANGE 


The proletarian renaissance was collectively oriented. Performers 
were perceived as part of a class. Practitioners such as Woody Guthrie, 
Pete Seegar, Molly Jackson, and others, were characterized as 
‘people’s artists’ or interpreters of working class culture. One 
columnist wrote: ‘Sing it Woody, sing it! Karl Marx wrote it, and 
Lincoln said it, and Lenin did it. You sing it, Woody, and we’ll all 
laugh together yet.’* Another People’s World writer typified a per- 
former of folk material as: ‘He has probably never heard of Marx 
or Lenin, but there can be no doubt where his roots lay, as he [Jilson 
Setters] sings.’?° 

The collective ethos of the period minimized the importance of the 
individual performer. Several folk entrepreneurs employed pseudo- 
nyms and performers generally appeared as part of a total pro- 
gramme. The structure of the left-wing hootenanny focused on a 
round-robin form of performance, where one performer sings and 
gives way to another. The Almanac Singers, the ideal type of the 
renaissance, have been described as an ‘amorphous aggregate’. The 
members were interchangeable. No one Almanac, not even Guthrie, 
was given public credit for his songwriting abilities. During the com- 
mercial revival, on the other hand, members of groups such as the 
Kingston ‘Trio were frequently celebrities in their-own right. 

The form of communication was equally collective. The practi- 
tioners of the proletarian renaissance interacted primarily with ideo- 
logically supportive audiences. Indeed, several uncommitted per- 
formers adapted the values of the Stalinists through these interaction 
sequences.*” Public exposure was predominantly in face-to-face situa- 
tions such as meetings, rallies, and picket lines. Media exposure was 
minimal, with sporadic radio appearances and occasional recordings. 
The renaissance can best be described as an isolated, self-contained, 
organizationally sustained phenomenon. The self-containment of this 
activity can best be seen as a form of self-imposed and structurally 
directed isolation. Performers such as Woody Guthrie refused to 
accept the job offerings of radio, for example, due to the censorship 
of the media. : 

The collective factor and that of isolation is also attributable to the 
centralization of folk singing during this time. The loci of this activity 
were in the radical orbit of New York City. Here traditional white and 
Negro performers altered their material to fit the ideological demands 
of the Left. Middle-class intellectuals discarded their backgrounds to 
become ‘working class’ or members of the ‘leather jacket set’. As will 
be explicated below, this was a far cry from the diffuseness of the 
commercial revival which arrived with force throughout the country 
during the early sixties. 
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The ideology of the songs of the isolated Left was acceptable only 
to esoteric segments of the society. This isolation is evidenced in the 
Almanac Singers’ position on the Stalin-Hitler Pact, where they 
opposed intervention with the album Songs For John Doe, and 
shifted their position with the invasion of the Soviet Union, with the 
musical collection Listen Mr. President. The propaganda impact of 
folk entrepreneurs in this period was exceedingly small. 


FOLK CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE COMMERCIAL REVIVAL 


The commercial folk music revival took place in the United States 
commencing with the Kingston Trio’s rendition of the southern 
murder ballad, ‘Tom Dooley’. In its early years the revival was 
primarily’ a-political, rarely treating controversial subjects. In the 
early 1960’s the Kingston Trio recorded several satirical pieces such 
as the ‘MTA’ and the ‘Merry Minute’, and finally the anti-war song 
‘Where Have All the Flowers Gone’. Concurrent with these develop- 
ments was the rise of the civil rights movement and the ‘new left’. 
The civil rights movement, following in the tradition of southern 
protest movements, used religious hymns such as ‘We Shall Over- 
come’ in their meetings and demonstrations. It was not, however, 
until the rise of Bob Dylan that protest songs were adopted en toto 
by northern protest publics. 

The term ‘revival’ in the sociological literature is derived from the 
religious movements of the nineteenth century in America, and sug- 
gests an ‘awakening’. This entails the elements of discovery or re- 
discovery of an existent phenomenon or behaviour pattern. ‘The 
notion of folk revival will be utilized here to refer to the transfer of. 
folk music from an esoteric series of ‘publics’ to that of a mass 
audience, which in turn changes the elements of the original product 
into an ‘emergent reality’.2* Folk songs and propaganda songs were 
generally confined to the isolated subcultures of the Left during the 
thirties and forties, although some entertainers did venture from this 
milieu into the mass media such as Burl Ives, Josh White, and the 
Weavers. The Weavers, prior to being blacklisted ‘out of existence’, 
were the first urban folk-singing group to reach the number one posi- 
tion on the Country and Western charts and Hit Parade. While folk 
music enjoyed sporadic bursts of popularity with the record-buying 
public it was mostly considered a novelty until the record industry 
realized that it was a saleable commodity.”* As students of mass com- 
munication have suggested, success breeds emulation. Other record 
companies began signing folk entrepreneurs—the Limelighters, 
Brothers Four, Chad Mitchell Trio, ad infinitum—and the revival 
began. Ironically, the custodians of the ‘people’s music’ were gener- 
ally ignored in the early periods of the revival, and it was only after 
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the supply of clean-cut, well-scrubbed fraternity men had been 
exhausted or found lacking in public appeal that protest singers 
began to find acceptance in segments of the mass media. For example, 
Peter Seeger was signed by Columbia Records. The songs of per- 
suasion utilized in the early stages of this revival were most frequently 
those of the 1930’s. Union songs and ‘Dustbowl ballads’ by Woody 
Guthrie and others were being performed by middle-class college 
students.** It was also during this time that collegiates were becoming 
the foci of the political phenomenon termed the ‘new left’. 

The ‘new left’, despite the claims of its publications, is not yet a 
social movement within the context of sociological definitions. A 
synthesis of definitional statements reflects several dominant motifs: 
(1) movements are a group or organizational phenomenon; (2) social 
movements function in relation to some form of change; and (3) the 
members of social movements possess a definable form of societal 
awareness or ideology.” With the exception of the second element, 
the ‘new left’ does not, at this writing, fulfil the requirements of an 
established social movement. 

The ‘new left’ is comprised of middle-class students, ‘drop-outs’, 
intellectuals, militant Negroes, and others, most of whom felt affected 
by some structural problem of American society. Unlike the move- 
ments of the thirties and forties, this collectivity did not possess any 
common solution or, indeed, definition of the problem situation.” 
Jacobs and Landau, in their description of the ‘new left’, point to the 
diffuse issue orientation by stating: ‘What began perhaps as a rebel- 
lion against affluence and liberal hypocrisy grew in a few years into a 
radical activism that protested injustice at the very core of the 
society.’*4 

The dominant concerns of segments of the ‘new left’ are civil 
rights, civil liberties, ‘democracy and egalitarianism’, and peace. For 
the ‘new left’ social problems exist, and ‘solutions’ lay within the 
realm of tactics, rather than ideology. Most observers of the ‘new left’ 
suggest that the dominant characteristic of this phenomenon is dis- 
sent and in many cases disaffiliation. This last motif is found in the 
so-called ‘psychedelic new left’, a group much in the contempt of 
activists, but which provides personnel for many protest activities 
such as demonstrations and marches. 

The folk music revival and its impact on publics which are con- 
sidered a segment of the ‘new left’—intellectuals and college students 
—created a contemporary emulation of the performers of the thirties, 
both in style and not uncommonly in dress and attitude. However, 
the role of the propaganda song in two decades had changed drastic- 
ally. Urban northern protest ‘publics’, while sporadically employing 
traditional propaganda songs such as those of the thirties, placed a pre- 
dominant emphasis upon the material presented by successful folk 
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entrepreneurs, that is, the name performers of the revival, e.g., Joan 
Baez, Bob Dylan, Phil Ochs, etc. Contemporary ‘teach-ins’ and other 
‘new left’ demonstrations have featured performers such as Phil Ochs, 
Joan Baez, and others to communicate their rhetorical indignation to 
an audience. Ochs’ rendition at a Vietnam Day teach-in at the 
University of California in May 1965 is illustrative: 


Sure once I was young and impulsive 

I wore every conceivable pin 

Even went to Socialist meetings 
Learned all the old union hymns 

Ah, but I’ve grown older and wiser 
And that’s why I’m turnin’ you in.. °° 


All of these rhetorical songs indicate the ethos of the ‘new left’, 
that is, individual dissatisfaction or alienation in relation to the social 
structure, while lacking ideology or organizational alternatives.** In 
recent years the ‘new left’, outside of the context of marches, has 
almost totally abandoned propaganda songs for the symbolic material 
of rock and roll as performed by the Fugs, the Mothers of Invention, 
the Grateful Dead, and the Jefferson Airplane.*” Several members of 
the last group, when interviewed, stated that their music was 
‘a-political’.** The final death knell may have occurred at Berkeley in 
December 1966 when at a student strike meeting someone shouted, 
‘Let’s sing “Solidarity Forever” ’. According to one account: ‘No one 
seemed to know the words. Then from the back of the lecture hall, a 
hoarse voice shouted “Yellow Submarine”, a song popularized by the 
Beatles. A thousand voices took up the song as the students floated 
from the building.’*° 

The southern civil rights movement, functionally utilized propa- 
ganda material adapted to hymns and spirituals. While some inter- 
action of material between North and South does appear to take place 
—the usage of civil rights songs such as ‘We Shall Overcome’ in 
northern marches and in the repertoires of folk entrepreneurs— 
propaganda songs in the main appear. endemic to organizational and 
geographical boundaries.*° 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PROTEST REVIVAL 


The protest revival was patterned upon a hybrid of the proletarian 
renaissance merged with the structure of the mass media. The protest 
segment of the revival mirrored the 1930’s with a twist of Thoreavian 
individualism. The perceived style of life of rural ‘folk’ and Dust- 
bowl migrants was emulated. The ‘Seeger-Guthrie’ tradition was 
invoked and filtered through a sense of individualistic or existential 
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reality. Peter Krug, the ‘Bob Dylan of Berkeley’, summarized this 
ethos: - 


From this situation [the commercial revival] which has come to be 
called the Folksong Revival movement has grown another move- 
ment, shunning the ‘folkniks’ for their strenuous insistence on 
authenticity and at the same time condemning the commercialists 
for their crass insipidness and lack of artistic principles. ‘These 
young artists either modify existing traditional material to fit their 
needs of self-expression or create their own material in the folk 
mode.** 


The protest revival as opposed to the renaissance of the ‘red decade’ 
operated at several levels. The dominant framework was the com- 
mercial revival which had a wide, diffuse audience being served by 
all segments of the mass media. Magazines, records, and visiting per- 
formers were to be found in all geographical areas. ‘The primary 
appeal was commercial. Within this context remnants of the previous 
decades come to the fore, followed by contemporary adapters. Pete 
Seeger and the Weavers were ‘rediscovered’ by socially conscious 
college students who employed folk material to nihilistically com- 
ment on contemporary events. For this group the organizational 
genre of the’ past became an individualistic social statement. ‘This 
individualism was merged with the charisma of media, or the star 
system. Dylan, for example, in rejecting the ‘cry for justice’ ethic led 
a considerable number of ‘folkniks’ into the idiom of folk-rock, much 
to the consternation of political ideologues. 

The protesters of the revival emphasized individualism and com- 
mercialism. One index of the Thoreavian individualism is found in 
the perceptions of the so-called ‘folk thinkers’ of the revival. Singers 
such as Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, and Leadbelly, were treated in 
print and in song as charismatic individuals, apart from the ideo- 
logical climate of the proletarian renaissance. Contemporary writers 
such as Tom Paxton, Phil Ochs, and Bob Dylan, idealized Guthrie 
and others in song. A West Coast writer illustrated the identifica- 
tion factor as follows: 


I never knew him personally 
And yet I feel I’ve known him more intimately 
Than the silver-tongued preachers who called him their friend 
And used his affection as means to an end, 
Their secret derision couldn’t trouble his mind 
He was bound for a glory all of his own kind 
He laughed all his laughter, he wept all his tears 
And he loved all his life through his rich, rolling years. 
He is a man I wish I’d known. 
(‘The Man I Never Knew’) 
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While revival singers, with several exceptions, canonized individuals, 
the response to the ideology was negative. In 1959, The Bosses’ Song- 
book, Songs to Stifle the Flames of Discontent, was published, which 
parodied and attacked the ideology of the old left. An example of a 
song from this book is the following parody of Guthrie’s “This Land 
Is My Land’: 


This land is their land 

This land is not our land 

From the plush apartments 

To the Cadillac car land 

‘From the Wali Street office 

To the Hollywood star land 
This land is not for you and me. 


The orientations of the performers of the revival also differed from 
their predecessors. Phil Ochs, one of the major musical protestors of 
the revival stated, ‘I’m onlv singing about my feelings, my attitudes, 
my views’. Another singer, Tom Paxton, in an interview indicated 
that many of his songs were personal statements of discontent. He 
wrote the ‘High Sheriff of Hazard’ because ‘he was a bastard’. Paxton 
further commented, ‘Every artist’s first responsibility is to himself’. 
Bob Dylan, on a number of occasions indicated that his main respon- 
sibility was to his career, and that protest songs were a way of launch- 
ing his career. ‘This is a far cry from the collective ethos of the prole- 
tarian renaissance, where performers anonymously ‘sang everywhere 
for all sorts of causes’ in order to change the social structure.** 


THE REJECTION OF FOLK CONSCIOUSNESS 


The most striking differentiation found in the protest revival was the 
rejection of Folk Consciousness for that of folk-rock, which was a 
hybrid of popular music.** ‘This repudiation was both political and 
aesthetic. As noted, Folk Consciousness was a deviation from the 
‘ease of communication’ aspect of propaganda songs. The adaptation 
of folk-rock was a return to the familiarity theme. The socially con- 
scious ‘folkniks’ or the ‘voices of the new left’ were products of media. 
They were raised on the Top Twenty offerings of Elvis Presley and 
others. Much of their musical knowledge stemmed from the record- 
ings and radio broadcasts of the Kingston Trio and other media 
commercial offerings. This music of their milieu was ‘popular music’. 
They did not reject it, as did the ‘working class intellectual’ of the 
1930's. They didn’t consider the offerings of mass media as obscuran- 
tist ploys, nor did they desire to create a ‘people’s music’. As a result 
their musical attention span mirrored the caprices of the Top 
Twenty. Therefore, variation between the two periods under con- 
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sideration is suggested by participation and media. McLuhan, in 
Understanding Media, suggests two types of phenomenon based on 
participation: ‘Hot media, therefore, low in participation, and cool 
media are high in participation or completion by the audience.’** 
McLuhan illustrates this view by suggesting that radio is a hot 
medium as opposed to the telephone, since the first medium does not 
require participation as opposed to the verbal interaction of conversa- 
tion. A similar argument can be made regarding the songs of per- 
suasion in the proletarian renaissance as opposed to the material of 
the commercial revival. In the late thirties the notion of ‘mass sing- 
ing’ and audience participation were stressed and most songs stressed. 
the ‘together we stand’ aspect of protest. For example, Woody 
Guthrie, in describing a benefit held for migratory workers in New 
York City, wrote: ‘In several places the whole audience joined the 
singers and the theatre rang like the hammer of a blacksmith... . 
[this] . . . shows that songs can be useful.’*” Bess Lomax Hawes, a 
member of the Almanac Singers, lamented to the writer that audience 
participation in U.A.W. meetings in Detroit was confined to the 
‘singing of “Solidarity” ’“* The medium of transmission in the 1930'S 
and 1940’s was primarily face to face in an auditorium, meeting, 
picket line, etc. One index of this participation notion is the song- 
books utilized during the period. The songbooks used in the prole- 
tarian renaissance were ‘designed to solve the problem of those people 
who hum through songs at meetings with that “I wish I knew the 
words” look on their faces!’** 

The contents stressed Spanish Civil War songs, traditional labour 
hymns, Soviet songs and others. The Almanac Singers, in appearances 
as well as several albums, stressed the issues of labour and non-inter- 
vention.* The tenure of their songs was structural, that is, opposi- 
tion to bosses and government policy with solutions of ‘organization’ 
and ‘we won't go’. 

The revivalists exhibit a lack of continuity and individualism 
generally associated with mass media, which many of them were part 
of. Phil Ochs and Bob Dylan both disdained audience participation 
in their performances. Also, their appearances at political affairs did 
not parallel that of the Almanac Singers. The musical structure also 
excluded participation. The Almanac Singers described the structure 
of their songs as ‘Saying the truth as simply as you can, and repeat it 
as many times as it has to be repeated.’** The structure of most con- 
temporary songs are patterned upon the lyric poem, long, rambling, 
and non-repetitive. Some of Dylan’s songs, such as ‘With God on Our 
Side’ contain ten verses without a chorus. The key variable, here, 
follows McLuhan’s argument of media, that is, the revival artists used 
the medium of recordings, predominantly, as opposed to the collec- 
tive mass meeting emphasis of the 1930’s. Therefore, each recording 
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must have ten or more selections. Equally, the market place prescribes 
a given frequency of record production which in effect saturates the 
mass culture with issues and individual statements of protest. In 
paralleling these two periods one striking element is that the pro- 
letarian renaissance was never a part of ‘mass culture’. It was not 
until the publication of People’s Songs Bulletin in 1946 that a ‘folk- 
protest’ magazine was made available in America. This mimeographed 
publication served three years, to be replaced by Sing Out. Sing Out, 
during the revival was joined by a plethora of magazines glorifying 
the events and personalities of the ‘movement’. A similar phenom- 
enon is found in the recording industry. Only Keynote and Disc 
Records, followed by Folkways, issued the products of the Almanac 
Singers, Leadbelly, and others. In the early sixties every American 
recording company marketed some folk and protest material. The 
_ effect of this deluge created an ‘underground top twenty’ reflective of 
the popular music format.*? Evidence the career of ‘Blowin’ in the 
Wind’. Dylan recorded his composition, Sing Out and Broadside pub- 
lished the words and music. Peter, Paul, and Mary, and other popular 
groups pressed the ballad. Other protest-oriented singers learned the 
song and performed it until a new album or song caught their fancy. 
As such, the life span of the composition is relatively short. It is 
significant that of the thousands of songs written during the revival, 
few if any have become standard fare. During the 1930’s, however, the 
career of songs, such as those from the Spanish Civil War, showed 
some durability. Indeed, some songs of the period by the Almanacs 
and from Spain are still sung today. This media influence, coupled 
with ideology, may in part suggest two main differences in the orien- 
tations of adherents to Folk Consciousness. 


SONGS OLD LEFT—NEW LEFT 


Songs of persuasion can be classified on the basis of function. The 
first classification is the magnetic song which appeals to the listener 
and attracts him to a specific movement or ideology within the ranks 
of adherents by creating solidarity in terms of the goals expressed in 
the song. Two basic elements are encased in this definition: external 
appeal and internal cohesion. For example, the classic ‘Which Side 
Are You On’ accomplishes both with the following lines: 


Don’t scab for the bosses, 

Don’t listen to their lies. 

Us poor folks haven’t got a chance 
Unless we organize. 


The other type of song of persuasion is the rhetorical which points 
to some social condition, describes the situation, but offers no ideo- 
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logical or organizational solution. The essence of this type of song is 
a statement of individualistic discontent as juxtaposed to a ‘cry for 
justice’. Dylan’s ‘Masters of War’, Phil Ochs’ ‘Here’s to the State of 
Mississippi’, and the ‘Disgruntled Pacifist’ are illustrative of this type 
of song. Dylan’s song addressed to the ‘military-industrial complex’ 
can be summarized by one line of the piece, ‘I hope that you die and 
your death will come soon’. 

The songs of the proletarian renaissance stressed the ‘we are’ and 
‘join a movement’ ethos as compared to that found in Dylan’s state- 
ment. A comparison of the songbooks and recordings of the prole- 
tarian renaissance with that of three other periods found that a vast 
majority of songs used by the Almanac Singers and by the C.P.U.S.A. 
were magnetic, stressing the external and internal factors. Whereas 
the material published in a contemporary topical song magazine was 
seventy-seven per cent rhetorical, emphasizing issue-oriented indi- 
vidual statements of discontent.** As such, the proletarian renaissance 
can be characterized musically as well as structurally as ‘collective- 
structural’ as opposed to the individual-event-oriented phenomenon 
of the protest phase of the revival. 


ANALYSIS 


As Mannheim suggests in his essay on generations, age-groups can be 
interpreted in the framework of location and societal conditions. He 
argues that rapid social change alters the perceptions of generational 
units fitting McLuhan’s arguments in Understanding Media. Mann- 
heim write: “Che quicker the tempo of social and cultural change 
is, then the greater are the chances that particular generation loca- 
tions will react to changed situations by producing their own 
entelechy.’** This position is quite valid in the Durkheimian sense of 
‘emergent’, that is, the musical statements of protest in the 1960's 
assumed a hybrid form based in part on the practices of the Old Left 
coupled with contemporary media. Media is seen as altering both the 
Zeitgeist and the entelechy of songs of persuasion. The songs that 
came from the generation of the 1930’s reflected the organizational 
and collective feelings of ‘unity and power’ for social change. As 
Dunson suggests: “Che songs came out of the unshakeable and 
immense feeling that the singer had discovered some truth, a plan 
that was going to make the world one of “bread and roses”.’** The 
Stalinist-oriented ballads of the time gave answers and solutions such 
as: 


Comrades we must vow today 
This one thing we must do. 
Must organize all the miners 
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In the dear old N.M.U. 

AnG get a million volunteers, 

into the Y.C.L. 

Anc sink this Rotten System 

In the deepest pits of Hell. 
(“Murder of Harry Simms’) 


The young protest singer of the revival was sparked by disillusion- 
ment and dissent in the entelechy of his time. The essence of his 
material frequently was fragmented by immediate ‘outrages’ shown 
him by the media: 


Here’s to the land you’ve torn out the heart of, 
Mississippi find yourself another country to be part of. 
(‘Here’s to the State of Mississippi’) 


The tone of these songs also suggests that songs of persuasion may 
be correlative with economic conditions. During the Great Depres- 
‘sion work was glorified in both American interpretations of Marxian 
theory and concrete reality. The Communists and other left-wing 
groups urged full emplbyment and the nationalization of economic 
institutions, Many of Woody Guthrie’s writings speak of a ‘good job 
of work’ and the role of Wall Street in preventing the attainment of 
this goal. The economic conditions of the decade may be seen as 
engendering a form of class consciousness in the musical material. 

Conversely the ethic of the revivalist may be reflective of the 
middle class affluence of the 1960’s, where the question of jobs or 
basic necessities of life are rarely raised. Instead, issues pointing to 
the imperfections of the social order are raised. Dylan’s ‘Hollis 
Brown’, for example, speaks of the plight of the rural dweller in the 
midst of plenty. Other writers hit upon issues of war and peace, civil 
rights, and a host of other societal contradictions. This differentiation 
suggests that economic contradictions may point to a singular focus, 
as opposed to those in the super-structure which do not immediately 
impact upon the indivicual or aggregrates of society. Further research 
on this tentative finding, however, is indicated. 

Finally, the above scggests that despite differentiations in world 
view, role of media, and generations, the tools of social and political 
protest remain remarkably similar. ‘Tactically, the notions of separa- 
tism, mobilization of the urban and rural poor, and other pro- 
grammes of the ‘new left’ can be traced back to the Stalinist drives 
of the ‘dual-unionism’ period. In sum, a musical comparison of 
the Stalinists and the ‘new left’ suggests some similarities, which 
are out-weighed by differences based on ideology, media, and social 
location,*® 
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Community care—a study of the psychiatric 
morbidity of a Salvation Army hostel 


Research note 


The decrease in the number of patients in mental hospitals since 
195% has been due in part to the introduction of the phenothiazine 
drugs and derivatives, and in part to the change in attitude of the 
community towards mental illness. The Mental Health Act 1959 
stressed this change of attitude and amongst other measures em- 
powered local authorities to provide hostel accommodation for 
patients who, though felt not to require medical or nursing care, are 
still in need of a sympathetic and sheltered environment. 

This run-down in mental hospital beds was expected by some 
authorities to continue. For example, Mr. Enoch Powell, when 
Minister of Health, stated in his inaugural speech to the Annual 
Conference of the National Association of Mental Health in March, 
1961, that he expected ‘the acute population in mental hospitals to 
drop by half in the next 15 years, and the long stay population 
ultimately to dwindle to zero’. 

Many workers in the fields of psychiatry and sociology have dis- 
agreed with these views and have thought that patients are being 
discharged from mental hospitals without adequate after-care 
facilities and suitable accommodation. We thought it would be of 
interest to study the residents of a local Salvation Army Hostel to 
assess the psychiatric morbidity. 

The Salvation Army in its booklet Tragedies of Affluence states 
they provide 8,141 beds per night in 57 hostels in Britain. ‘They 
believe that they only provide for some 25 per cent of the need, as 
they estimate that every night probably there are about 35,000 men 
looking for lodgings. The Salvation Army analyses the men in their 


* Mrs. B. Crossley, Social Worker, Department of Psychiatry, Bolton and District 
Group of Hospitals, Townleys Branch, Farnworth 
+ Dr. J. C. Denmark M.B. Ch.B. M.R.C.S. M.R.C.P. D.P.M. Consultant 
Psychiatrist, Wittingham Hospital 
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hostels in the four basic groups giving these very approximate per- 
centages, and we quote: 


(1) 10% are men who are tramps, men who seek work spas- 
modically and walk from one hostel to another. Some may 
be genuinely seeking employment. 

(2) 40% are there through broken homes, disrupted family 
life, running away from home, or ex-prisoners seeking 
anonymity. i 

(3) 25% are there through physical or mental ill health. 

(4) 25% are old-age pensioners. 


The Salvation Army does not ask men where they have come from, 
or where they are going to, on a matter of principle. They see their 
function in the social field primarily as one of providing shelter for 
those needing it and historically they have grown to be acceptable 
to the destitute because they were more permissive than state 
institutions. 

We found in the firs: instance men entered the Salvation Army 
hostel through domestic trouble, or inability to function alone after 
death of parents or wife, or discharged from prison or mental hospital 
and relatives either urwilling or unable to have them, or men 
walking the country for work. 

The Salvation Army pays regard to a man’s privacy and only if a 
man requests help do they give it him. Several men interpreted the 
Army’s attitude as one of indifference, except on the spiritual plane, 
and they complained of social isolation. Mental welfare officers are 
called in occasionally, social security men assess them financially and 
a few men were registered with a general practitioner. 


INVESTIGATION 


The hostel chosen for this survey has since closed down. When it 
closed about one-third of the men moved to another Salvation Army 
hostel in the same town and the rest went without trace elsewhere. 

It was a full-board hostel with accommodation for sixty residents, 
the population being mainly long stay.. It was stated policy that the 
only exceptions to residency were methylated spirit drinkers, known 
drug addicts and enuretics. Alcoholics were accepted providing they 
did not enter the hostel obviously drunk. 

One of us, B.C., made a few preliminary visits to the hostel to gain 
acceptance, and following these visits every resident was asked if. 
they would agree to being interviewed. 
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PATIENTS 


Over a period of four months 55 residents were asked if they would 
be interviewed, and 4 refused. Of these 3 appeared to the psychiatrist 
to be psychotic with marked thought disorder. 51 agreed to be inter- ` 
viewed. ' 

The diagnostic criteria used was the same as used in the Psychiatric 
Out-Patient Clinic of the local psychiatric unit. All men were inter- 
viewed several times. Many of the men on interview proved to be 
vulnerable and sensitive to outside criticism, whether spoken or 
implied. Frequently they commented disparagingly on others who 
were to be despised for their homeless state and living in the hostel. 
A lot were suspicious of questions and either refused to talk about 
personal matters or indulged in flights of fantasy. In this situation we 
considered the interviewer had no business to offend or disturb the 
sensibilities of the men, who in many instances had not volunteered 
for the interview. 

The interview conditions were not easy. The staff room was made 
available, but a large proportion of men did not want to talk to us 
there even though they proved to be agreeable to talk in their own 
room. They sat in a large, bleak, cold semi-basement: grey men with 
grey faces sat on hard chairs which lined the room, and all conversa- 
tions were held in whispers. 

The questions asked in all cases were as follows: 


(1) Name, age, marital status. 

(2) Length of stay in the hostel. 

(3) How long had he been homeless, and what reason did he give? 
(4) Would he prefer alternative accommodation? 

(5) How happy was he? 

(6) Had he relatives? Did they show concern? 

(7) Had he ever been in a mental hospital, to prison or to court? 


The analysis of the questions was as follows: 


(1)a. Over 65 10 (1)b. Marital status was as follows: 
45-65 18 Married: Separated 7 
25—45 17 Divorced 9 

_ Under 25 6 Widower 5 
— Single: 30 

51 = 

51 
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(2) Length of (3) Length of 
stay in hostel. homelessness. 

o Over 50 years 2 

o Over 40 years 3 

o Over 30 years 2 

o Over 20 years 3 

4 Over 10 years 9 

11 5-10 years 11 

16 1—5 years 11 

í 6 6-12 months 4 
14 Under 6 months 3 


51 51 
(4) 25 men stated that they were content with the hostel. 
(5) 26 men would prefer alternative accommodation. 


(6) Those who saw relatives frequently 3 
Those who saw relatives infrequently 14 
Those who were rejected by relatives 21 
Those who had no relatives _ 13 

51 

(7) Men who had been in prison 3 
Men who had been taken to court 4 
Men who had been in mental hospitals 17 

24 


There were 10 old-age pensioners in the group, 6 of whom would 

_ prefer Part III accommodatian. Out of these 6, 2 bad wandered 

the country and were not eligible for any authorities waiting list; 

2 showed evidence of mild senile dementia and would be suitable for 

psycho-geriatric accommodation; and the other two, being homeless 

through a combination of slum clearance and illiteracy, would be 
suitable for placement by the local welfare department. 

The four pensioners who rejected the idea of Part III accom- 
modation expressed fears of regimentation and discipline which they 
remember existed in welfare institutions. On the other hand, they 
were not happy at the hostel as they wanted more warmth and 
comfort than the spartan accommodation provided for them. 

After the interview the 51 residents were placed in the following 


` categories: 
(a) Personality disorder 33 
(b) Psychotic illness 10 
(c) Poor intellectual endowment g 
(d) Physical illness 5 
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(a) Personality disorder 


33 men were considered to be suffering from personality disorders. 
10 had been in mental hospitals; of these, 2 had been admitted for 
alcoholism, 2 for drug addiction, 2 following attempts at suicide, and 
4 for psychopathic behaviour. A further 16 were unstable personalities 
rejected by their families, 4 were shy, withdrawn, and solitary; they 
liked hostel life as it made no demands upon them. The remaining 3 
in this group had been in prison, 2 for larceny and 1 for arrears of 
maintenance. 


(b) Psychotic illness 


In addition to the 3 men not interviewed who were obviously 
psychotic, another 10 were diagnosed as schizophrenic. Some of the 
10 were known to the authors, but where men were not known care- 
ful checks were made from the parent hospital. 7 residents had been 
treated in mental hospitals or psychiatric units and g showed overt 
schizophrenic symptomatology at the time of interview. The follow- 
ing is illustrative: 
J.B. spent 15 years in a mental hospital suffering from schizo- 
phrenia. He had been in the hostel for 6 months when interviewed 
and was dirty and unshaven. He was incapable of caring for him- 
self and had no knowledge of necessary current affairs, such as 
Social Security benefits, His sole possession was a child’s spinning 
top. He is sent to the Cleansing Station to be disinfected regularly 
as he is incapable of washing himself or his clothes and the hostel 
does not consider it to be part of its function to rehabilitate people. 


(c) Poor intellectual endowment 


The 3 men who were of subriormal intelligence were all illiterate 
and on the borderline of employability, but all had held casual 
labour jobs for limited periods. 


(d) Physical illness 


Of the 5 men in this group who were under pensionable age, 2 were 
hemiparetic, 1 arthritic, 1 was in congestive heart failure, and the 
fifth was a chronic bronchitic. 


DISCUSSION 


In this outline of the problem diagnostic conclusions must be 
tentative. Running through the whole group is the repeated story 
of unhappy childhood, inability to settle at work, marital friction, 
poor social relationships, unemployment, rejection by families and 
general inadequacy. Some were born in an institution and one told 
his tale very poignantly. 
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I was a love-child that nobody loved. I was brought up in an 
orphanage, and at the age of 14 I was sent to work on a farm. ‘They 
didn’t like me and I left as soon as I could and took work where 
I could. I married but she ran off with another man. I enjoyed 
the war as I felt needed and I felt I belonged to a group for the 
first time... 

. . After the war I began to drink too much which led to bed- 
wetting, and that led to my being evicted from lodgings and 
hostels, and I moved from town to town throughout Britain. I 
only drink for company and J don’t drink every night. I am a good 
worker so always have money and can always find someone to 
drink with me. I took a £10 assisted passage to Australia to see if 
I could settle, and I went to New Zealand and ‘Tasmania as well, 
but it was the same story. At weekends I catch trains to pretend 
to myself I have somewhere to go to, and coming back I pretend 
I have someone to meet me. I never last long anywhere as land- 
ladies and hostels cannot put up with my complaint. 


This man was in Bolton as his sole relative is his ex-wife’s brother 
whom he hoped to see at Christmas. He was eyicted from the hostel 
for enuresis is shortly after this interview. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This survey was conducted in an area with good psychiatric after-care 
services and an active local authority Mental Health Department. 
There is one psycho-geriatric hostel and one hostel for the sub- 
normal, but no hostel for discharged psychiatric patients. 

The findings of this investigation indicate that patients are being 
discharged into the community who still need ‘asylum’, and this 
view has been endorsed by further studies completed later. On the 
10 July 1968 Baroness Wootton of Abinger said in the debate on 
the Williams Report ‘Caring for People’, and we quote: 


As regards the mentally ill or mentally subnormal, the fashion of 
the day has been to press for what is known as community care. 
I myself am inclined to think that this has been rather overdone, 
but what it has meant has been that people have been turned out 
of institutions and landed upon their families, ae 

. sometimes having no families to be landed upon, -when they 
were not really fit to take their place in the world; and we prob- 
ably will be seeing in the next few years some return to the idea 
that people who are seriously mentally disordered, either by 
mental deficiency or because of mental illness, do need institu- 
tional care rather more than perhaps we have hitherto recognised. 


The Salvation Army provides sustenance for the homeless, and will 
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accept the mentally disordered. However, the staff are not trained 
to look after them and they accept the passive and reject the more 
obviously disturbed. In our survey, 34 per cent of the residents had 
been in mental hospitals and 20 per cent were schizophrenic. It is 
surely not right to unload onto a voluntary organization, whose 
function is not to act as a therapeutic agency, patients who still need 
community care? 


We would like to acknowledge thanks to Major Riding of the 


Salvation Army; also to Mr. Maurice Irwin, ex-Mental Welfare 
Officer. 
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Ernest Rudd* 


Culture and British economic growth: 
a comment 


In his article’ on this subject, Burrage tries to explain the slow rate of 
growth of the British economy by comparing various aspects of British 
industrial management with those of the U.S.A., where, he implies, the rate 
of economic growth is higher. He says of his methodology: 


Relying on published sources which are often not rigorously compara- 
tive, which rarely hold other factors constant, and are frequently only 
impressionistic observation, does not provide a satisfactory test of an 
hypothesis. ‘There is, however, one other way of making a preliminary 
assessment of the utility of an hypothesis, and that is by comparing it, in 
terms of consistency and exploratory range, with alternative hypotheses. 


I would suggest that there is one important stage which Burrage has 
omitted—to discover whether the phenomenon which his hypotheses are 
intended to explain in fact exists. Had he done so for any recent period 
he would have found some figures rather like these:? 

Average annual rate of growth of the G.N.P. 

(at constant market prices) 1952-65 


(0 
Japan 9-2 
W. Germany 6-4 
Netherlands 52 
Switzerland 47 
France 47 
Sweden 42 
Canada? 3-7 
United States 3-4 
United Kingdom g1 


c Figures for 1951-64. 
> Figures for 1954-62. 
It is clear from these figures that there has in recent years been little 
difference between the rates of growth of the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
After this bad start he puts forward. a series of statements which, where 
they are both factually correct and relevant, may well be explanations of 
why the level of G.N.P. per head in the U.S.A. is higher than in the U.K. 


* Ernest Rudd B.sc, (Econ.) PH.D. Reader in Department of Sociology, 
University of Essex 
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This is a different matter, though it implies that the rate of growth has 
been higher at some period in the past, not necessarily in the recent past. 
It is with the present rate of growth (which must of course mean growth 
in the recent past), that his articles purports to be concerned. 

Burrage has performed a useful service by again drawing attention to 
the importance of cultural factors in economic growth. He is by no means 
the first to do so, however. Hutchings,’ for example, has discussed the 
differences between Britain and a number of West European and Scan- 
dinavian countries in the status accorded to the applied scientist or tech- 
nologist compared with the pure scientist. I also have drawn attention to 
the different status of pure and applied scientists in Britain.‘ I have shown 
there is a surprisingly high correlation between the rates of growth given 
above and the proportion of the pure and applied science graduates who 
are applied scientists in each country. I have attempted to explain this, 
drawing on research by Stephen Hatch and myself* to show how, at each 
stage of the educational ladder, those of our future scientists and tech- 
nologists who seem the most able are kept in pure science and the academic 
world, the residue moving towards applied science and industry. We may 
be running industry to too great an extent on the waste products of the 
process of producing academics, and this is perhaps due partly to a culture 
which gives high value to theory as against practice, and is transmitted by 
the educational system. 

I am sure that all those who have worked in this field will agree with 
Burrage’s conclusion that more research is needed. But such research must 
pay due regard to the facts, and can perhaps find a useful starting point 
in comparisons between Britain and those countries whose rate of growth 
is genuinely higher. 


Notes 


1. Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 20 (1969), pp. 
117-33. 

2. The precise figures of course vary 
a little according to the source used 
and the period covered. I have used 
these because, apart from the figure for 
Japan, I had already extracted them 
for an article (E. Rudd, “The Rate 
of Economic Growth, Technology and 
the Ph.D.’, Minerva, vol. 6 (1968), pp. 
366-87), which gives the sources used. 


The figure for Japan is taken from the 
U.N. Economic Survey of Asia and the 
Far East, 1965. 

3. D. Hutchings, Technology and 
the Sixth Form Boy, Oxford University 
Department of Education, 1963. 

4. E. Rudd, op. cit. 

g. E. Rudd and S. Hatch, Graduate 
Study and After, London, Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1968. 
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Michael Burrage 


A reply to Dr. Rudd’s comment 


I would defend the American comparison on the following grounds: 

1. The American rate of growth has been higher than the British over 
a very long period, beginning in the first half of the nineteenth century 
(see article for references), even though at various times the difference has 
almost disappeared. ‘The same cannot be said of any of the countries Dr. 
Rudd would prefer me to study. For some it is not true and for others 
we do not know whether it is true or not. We may, however, get some 
idea by looking at the level of productivity they have now achieved. 
Output per man-hour in the U.S. is now over twice that of Britain while 
no European country has achieved a level that is significantly higher than 
that of Britain (Angus Maddison, Economic Growth in the West, Norton, 
1967, pp. 39-42). If, as Dr. Rudd thinks, the American rate of growth has 
not been ‘benuinely higher’ while that of France, et al. have it is difficult to 
explain these facts. I am not concerned with the ‘present’ rate of growth, as 
Dr. Rudd says, and the sources I cited make this clear. A sociologist would be 
unwise, I think, to begin his study of cultural aspects in economic growth 
(and attempt to distinguish them from all the other factors that may 
contribute to economic growth) if the differences in growth are only short 
run; the longer the differences in growth rates have continued the more 
confident we may be that they are due to cultural factors. Does Dr. Rudd 
wish me to explain this? 

2. Comparisons between American and British growth have been made 
in more detail than those between any other two societies. (References 
given in article.) This research suggests that the differences between the 
two countries are due, in large measure, to different cultural ‘values’, 
‘attitudes’, ‘social relationships’, and so on; i.e. to those factors which 
concern the sociologist, rather than to differences in growth of labour 
force, rate of investment and so on; factors with which economists normally 
deal. Would Dr. Rudd suggest that it is sensible to study the cases where 
there is no evidence that culture plays any role in the growth differences 
and to ignore the one country where research shows it does? 

3. My attempt at armchair theorizing required easily available published 
data. On American organizations this data is, as I said, inadequate but for 
other societies it is virtually non-existent. ; 

4. I hoped to learn something of practical value and application and 
therefore it seemed sensible to compzre Britain with a society that had 
already achieved a level of productivity twice that of Britain and had 
apparently done so by means that may be open to Britain, e.g., different 
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organizational environments, rather than those whose recent high growth 
may be due to factors that are not available to Britain, e.g. large-scale 
migration from rural areas. 

There are other reasons for thinking the American comparison a useful 
one though space prevents me giving them here. I should add that I am 
not against comparative analysis of Britain and Germany, France, or any- 
where else; far from it. Such studies will probably help each other. To do 
so, however, they must move beyond the circular type of explanation, given 
by Rudd viz. ‘applied science has low status in Britain due “perhaps partly” 
to a culture which gives high value to theory as against practice’. There 
are innumerable examples of this type of argumentfrom themid-nineteenth 
century onwards so there is little need for Dr. Rudd to worry about priority 
in the matter. What is required, in my view, if we wish to examine the 
role of cultural aspects of economic growth, is, to begin with some general 
theoretical framework enabling us to identify and perhaps measure cul- 
tural differences. I tried to suggest one possible approach to the problem. 
Secondly, this general framework should allow the contemporary 
phenomena observed to be related to the differing historical experiences 
of the societies being studied and hence allow us to properly explain why 
one culture is different from another. And this, as far as J know, has not 
been done by anyone—with the possible exception of Alexis de 


Tocqueville. 
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The Uses of Sociology 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld et al. (eds.) 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson :968 


902 pp. 1055. 


This is an immense work. It is the 
result of the labours of no fewer than 
thirty-nine authors, nearly all of whom 
are sociologists active in the United 
States, The subjects with which they 
deal in their contributions are im- 
mensely varied, ranging from the uses 
of sociology to the law, to its applica- 
tion in the fields of medicine, welfare, 
planning and education. There are 
several essays on the use made of socio- 
logy by various kinds of what one 
might call administrative agencies, 
which even extend into the -world of 
foreign affairs. There are accounts of 
urban poverty and various kinds of 
formal community planning; public 
health questions are taken up, and the 
sociology of ageing examined. There 
is a whole section devoted to rapid 
~ social change, which includes the socio- 
logy of developing areas, particularly 
those where attempts to foster the de- 
segregation process are now the subject 
of so much bitterness. And, finally, 
many of what are called ‘institutional 
problems of applied sociology’ are 
examined. 

This presents us with what may be 
stigmatized at first blush as an assem- 
blage of useful but miscellaneous 
information, and one’s immediate 
thoughts incline to be correspondingly 
critical of the outcome. At first sight, it 
seems as if the bulk of the work (which 
extends to over goo pages) has forced 
the editors to endeavour to establish 
a common theme by sheer overwriting, 
to substitute factual information for 
judgment or criticism, and co refrain 


from laying down any guide lines tor 
future developments. Argument, ap- 
praisal and theorizing appear to be 
swamped by excess of explanation, and 
the book’s objective tends to disappear 
behind a mountain of words. 

This sense of confusion is worse con- 
founded by the point of view which 
emerges, for example on page 798, 
where it is said that the sociologists’ 
essential position is one of ‘value 
neutrality’, The book accepts that the 
‘working criteria’ for law, medicine 
and economics are justice, health and 
wealth, but makes no equivalent claim 
for welfare as that for sociology. In- 
deed, it is actually suggested that free- 
dom from intellectual ties may turn 
out to be an asset rather than a handi- 
cap: for examples, in the solution of 
such central problems as intergroup 
conflict or the isolation and anaylsis of 
factors in the planning and administra- 
tion of change, which are recognized as 
‘essentially sociological in nature’. 

But how, it must be asked with some 
insistence, is the sociologist to embark 
on projects of this kind if he has no 
distinctive values and no professional 
means of formulating any? A mountain 
of information is no substitute for some 
guidance on what is to be striven for, 
or avoided. The fact that this book is 
dedicated to the author of Knowledge 
for What?, Robert S. Lynd (who was 
well aware of this problem), makes for 
hesitation in coming to a premature 
conclusion, and one therefore reads on. 
As one does so, the task of appraising 
The Uses of Sociology gradually be- 
comes more manageable and in the end 
even stimulating and rewarding, by 
reason of the fact that a valid point of 
view begins to emerge. That is so even 
despite the fact that it requires some 
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effort to acquaint oneself with the 
argument, and even if many misgivings 
remain to the end. For it was Lynd who 
laid the foundations of a scholarly 
system of thought in matters of socio- 
logical practice in Knowledge for 
What?, and it is this viewpoint which 
seems to have been made the criterion 
for judging sociological work in this 
book. The results appear evident 
throughout. The task of evaluating 
The Uses of Sociology initially seems 
well-nigh hopeless because its bulk is 
so large and its contents so diversified, 
but as one goes along the general swing 
of its argument displays a forward- 
looking tendency and an optimism that 
is a refreshing source of new ideas. It 
is the chief hope for the future of 
modern sociological writing that the 
book’s implied major premise is in- 
creasingly becoming a common view- 
point, and that it is embodied in par- 
ticular in much of the discussion and 
the theorizing that goes into the notion 
of the open society. 

Even so, we must ask whether the 
book’s analysis of values and purposes 
is sufficient. What has sociology been 
used for in the United States, and are 
these purposessound? That is the main 
cause of our unease in assessing this 
book. Sociology has undeniably busied 
itself with a multitude of social prob- 
lems, and much of what has been done 
is praiseworthy to a degree. Neverthe- 
less, itdoes at times tend to concentrate 
on minor issues. The overriding prob- 
lem of the ends for the construction of 
the democratic society of the future 
have far too often been passed over in 
favour of a somewhat frenetic activity 
about nothing in particular, in a way 
that saddens because of the lost oppor- 
tunities and the neglected responsi- 
bilities. 

Sociology in America has, on the 
other hand, many positive achieve- 
ments to its credit: there is, for in- 
stance, the idea embodied in it that the 
citizen’s participation in public life 
and administrative activity is a positive 
value which can be turned to funda- 
mentally good use. This is reflected in 
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this book in a passage, right at the 
beginning of the Introduction (p. ix) 
that makes one’s spirits rise, where it 
is said, repeating a conclusion that 
the American Sociological Association 
arrived at in 1962, that ‘doubt is often 
raised as to whether the rapidly mount- 
ing stream of empirical studies and the 
increasing number of publications on 
social theory have contributed to any- 
thing the educated citizen would find 
worthwhile?’ 

The foundations of this book, there- 
fore, are firmly laid in the best tradi- 
tions of modern sociological literature. 
The specific contributions of the 
authors of the individual studies re- 
published in it likewise illuminate the 
vision of happier things sociological 
that one hopes are to come. This may 
be demonstrated by detailed criticism 
of one or another of the various sec- 
tions. The bill of fare is diverse; it 
covers the most debatable issues which 
confront the societies of today, and is 
therefore as relevant to the discussion 
of fundamental problems as it is 
timely so far as the finding of solutions 
to the more pressing of them is con- 
cerned. Major themes derive from the 
formulation, for instance, that it is the 
degree and extent of collaboration be- 
tween client and sociologist that gives 
sociological Work as a whole its central 
focus. “The sociologist can play a 
variety of roles in relation to the client’, 
it is said, ‘he can share whatever gen- 
eral wisdom he has acquired’, and he 
can do this either by a special study, or 
he can adopt the stance of ‘a general 
social attitude’; furthermore he can 
apply sociological concepts, techniques 
and the fruits of his experience to the 
problem at hand. His social impact is 
as broad as it is deep. 

As an example of how this can be 
done, take the section devoted to urban 
poverty and social planning. This is a 
vitally important theme in modern 
society, for the anxieties that Charles 
Booth sought to allay when he set out 
to discover, once and for all, whether 
and perhaps how far poverty was en- 
demic in the industrial and commercial 
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society at the end of the rineteenth 
century, are still chronic symptoms of 
the intellectual unrest which is typical 
of our own era. The anxious search 
for the evidence that will demonstrate 
conclusively whether the economic 
organization that underpins our own 
society is still continuing to produce 
poverty-as well as wealth is still pur- 
sued, and we are now coming to realize 
that the so-called complacency of our 
Victorian ancestors is by no means un- 
qualified, and that our own misgivings 
are matched by theirs. 

There is, in fact, no more acute prob- 
lem that advanced industrial societies 
have to face today than that of urban 
poverty. Robert J. Gans in the section 
of The Uses of Sociology devoted to 
‘Urban Poverty and Social ?lanning’ 
shows that it is necessary for socio- 
logists to become more directly in- 
volved in planning, not only at the 
level of research, but at the levels of 
evaluation and policy making. This 
brief essay is of fundamental impor- 
tance, just as Booth’s lengthy research 
was the start of a new era a hundred 
years ago. Gans opens with an excel- 
lent critique of the orthodox zpproach, 
which has relevance less to the needs 
of the clients than to the skills of and 
the services rendered by the pro- 
grammers. So much consideration is 
given to the co-ordinating of various 
services that the real needs of the 
clients tend to be overlooked; not only 
must this be conceded but the aims 
themselves of welfare programmes 
must be open to question. ‘Many of the 
plans are based on the traditicanal goals 
of persuading the lower class to become 
middle class, both in behaviour and 
values, and they hope to maintain these 
goals by the traditional mears of con- 
fronting this population with middle 
class services and staffs.’ 

Sociologists, Gans thinks, can deter- 
mine what is objectively desirable and 
what is not. He holds that the sociolo- 
gist, whether he acts as a researcher or 
participates in planning, must make 
value judgments about society, and 
that at least one such judgment is 


shared by most sociologists, that society 
can and ought to be improved. What 
is needed, Gans says, ‘is a pragmatic 
radicalism, oriented less to the classical 
concepts of revolution than to tech- 
niques for changing social, economic 
and political institutions that resist 
change’. This he calls a policy oriented 
sociology. If sociologists became ac- 
tively involved in planning they would 
quickly develop a branch of sociology 
concerned with policy formation which 
would be equal in every way to tradi- 
tional theoretical-empirical sociology. 

This is, of course, only a sample of 
the argument contained in The Uses 
of Sociology, Take another sample 
from a very different field, race rela- 
tions. In Sociology in the Desegrega- 
tion Process: Its Use and Disuse the 
authors accept an involvement in the 
situation as a whole, and an identifica- 
tion with the lives of the people in- 
volved in it. The authors’ values are of 
immense importance to the book's 
argument. As they say explicitly on 
p. 709, ‘value-laden biologists and 
physicists are not limited in the scope 
of their research, nor are they poorer 
scientists for their values. For social 
scientists to insist that this does not 
hold for them seems strange; it almost 
appears as if social scientists have given 
up the model of rational man for every- 
body but themselves.’ And, on p. 717, 
‘A broader, bolder thrust in the socio- 
logical analysis of American race rela- 
tions seems long overdue. No time has 
ever been more ripe for such a thrust 
than now.’ This, of course, will be 
generally applauded. The essay on de- 
segregation, in fact, generates its own 
values, even if somewhat hesitantly, 
and without much self-confidence. The 
essay records how tragically easy it is 
for sociologists to be misunderstood 
by the naive American of having made 
‘sinister contributions to the process 
of desegregation’, and this shows how 
difficult it is to achieve a valid place 
for values in American sociology. 

The final conclusion must be that 
this is a well-informed work, embody- 
ing much of the forward-looking 
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thought of the sociologists of today in 
the United States. It must be a source 
of great satisfaction to sociologists 
generally in the Western world that the 
study of the uses of sociology has 
attracted so much attention in 
America, and has absorbed so much of 
the energies and resources of the pro- 
fession, and, moreover, of the inven- 
tiveness which has gone into the open- 
ing up of new paths into the future. 
We wish our colleagues the best of 
good fortune; our own branch of the 
profession cannot but profit in the 
highest degree from contact with 
theirs. We owe, in fact, an immense 
debt to them for having faced the 
special difficulties that confront them 
in the way they have done, and we turn 
back to the situation in our own 
country with a heightened conscious- 
ness of the possibilities that confront 
us, and of our professional obligations 
to make the best use of them. 
T. S. Simey 
University of Liverpool 


The Social Reality of Religion 
Peter L. Berger Faber & Faber 1969 


35S. 


Recently I asked a student whether he 
had read The Social Construction of 
Reality to which he replied ‘Yes—six 
times—it’s the only book I read.’ That 
remark is a measure of the success 
achieved by Berger’s last book and 
perhaps suggests why the title of the 
present book has been changed from 
The Sacred Canopy as it was called 
when published in America two years 
ago. Happily the student concerned 
now has something new to read and 
we sociologists concerned with religion 
may expect another wave in what is a 
considerable tide of renewed interest 
in our subject. 

Berger is, of course, an enthusiasm 
cultivated to his discomfort by what 
might be called the phenomenological 
left, but he is also highly acceptable 
to people with a humanist perspective 
who not only appreciate his humanism 
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but the way it is rooted in classical 
studies and in philosophy. Indeed, he 
provides convincing illustration of the 
way in which a thorough grounding in 
philosophy (as distinct from bits and 
bobs picked up from sociology text- 
books or even from Talcott Parsons) is 
a prerequisite of doing serious socio- 
logy. But he also understands theology 
and its ancillary disciplines so that 
what he writes about the history of 
theological thought or the develop- 
ment of Protestant biblical criticism 
or the religion of Israel is plainly based 
ona wide and balanced understanding. 
And all these virtues are linked to an 
undergirding interest in the interac- 
tion between philosophical anthro- 
pology and what the human sciences 
have to say about man. 

To some extent this book represents 
the various fragments of Berger's pre- 
vious asides on religion reintegrated 
into a whole, together with one or two 
reworkings of familiar arguments in 
Weber and others. The first two chap- 
ters go over material in The Social 
Construction of Reality: externaliza- 
tion, objectification, internalization, 
totalization, legitimation, plausibility 
structures (summarized on p. 81). He 
then relates these to the special case of 
religion, Thus religion is shown as 
historically the most effective instru- 
ment for legitimation by reason of its 
power to turn choice into destiny and 
to suggest that contingent human 
arrangements and roles are part of (or 
imitate) the structure of an immutable 
universe. Chapter 3 on “The Problem 
of Theodicy’ is largely based on 
Weber's typology of theodicies, but is 
expanded to include a discussion of the 
masochistic mode (in Sartre’s sense) of 
self-abasement before a God who does 
what He wills. Berger then relates this 
type of theodicy as represented (say) 
in Job to the special form of it found 
in Christological doctrines—an aspect 
neglected by Weber. Chapter 4 on 
alienation refers back to his previous 
work with Pullberg, Chapter 6 em- 
bodies a discussion of religious plural- 
ism and secularization in the Inter- 
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nationales Jahrbuch fiir Religionsozio- 
logie (1966), and also leans in places on 
Luckmann’s The Invisible Religion, 
while Chapter 7 draws on a little- 
known but brilliant piece in the 
Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion (Spring 1967) on the varied 
reactions of the neo-orthodox and of 
the thorough-going secularizers to the 
crisis induced by secularization and 
pluralism. 

The result is not an anthology but a 
sustained work, in which the relation 
of religion to world-building, to legiti- 
mation, to the central problem of 
meaning (above all in the face of death) 
and to alienation is stated in the first 
half, and then worked out historically 
in an account of the secularization pro- 
cess. In this account Berger stresses the 
dialectic character of religion vis-d- 
vis society and man, and the para- 
doxical contribution of Judaism and 
Christianity (especially Protestantism) 
to the secularizing process as well as to 
the possibility of de-legitimation. The 
radical transcendence of God disen- 
chanted the empirical world, relati- 
vized the claims of divine kings, opened 
up a ‘space’ for history as the arena 
of divine and human action (thereby 
turning man into an individualized 
actor), contributed to ethical rationali- 
zation and later to wider processes of 
rationalization, and also made for a 
differentiation of the church from 
other institutions which defined an 
area of the profane eventually capable 
both of successive enlargements and of 
facilitating religious pluralism, 

The crucial summary of this whole 
argument is to be found on pages 124- 
125. Berger there argues that religious 
legitimations have lost their plausi- 
bility for large segments of society, 
creating a crisis for social institutions 
as well as for individual biographies, 
Secular alternatives may partially legi- 
timate social institutions and history 
but they are hopelessly inadequate at 
providing meaning and legitimation 
for individual crises, of which death is 
the most important, The special Chris- 
tological theodicy lost plausibility since 


it required man to see himself as sinful, 
while the collapse of alienated elements 
in the Christian world view released 
movements of thought which reappro- 
priated society as a human product, 
but at a cost in existential anxiety, 
anomie—and revolution, The aliena- 
tions of religion had staved off anomie 
and chaos at the price of masochism 
and the reification of eternal structures 
and immutable roles; the anomie of 
secularity staved off alienation and im- 
mutability at the price of anxiety and 
ultimate meaninglessness. 

The rest of the book amplifies what 
the secularization process means for 
traditional religious contents and insti- 
tutions. The key focus here is on the 
transition from a religious monopoly 
in reality-definition to religions com- 
peting on an open consumers’ market. 
Here Berger draws on an analogy with 
free enterprise (i.e. the competing 
denominations) and thus relates ecu- 
menism to cartelization (p. 134 et 
seq.). Presumably this is a rather 
naughty comparison, but nevertheless 
the account of increasingly similar 
bureaucratized hierarchies cooperating 
over common problems of economic 
rationality and in the sales promotion 
of marginally differentiated confes- 
sional heritages (varnished by psycho- 
logical therapy) to variable clienteles is 
very nicely put together. Ecumenically 
minded clergy would certainly find it 
worth discussion. Broadly this particu- 
lar sequence is parallel to the sequence 
of the book as a whole: from mono- 
polies in belief to leaps of faith to mild 
religious ‘preferences’ cautiously ex- 
pressed (even repressed) in a pluralistic, 
competitive situation. 

I trust my student will read it: twice. 

David Martin 
LS.E. 


Against All Reason 
Geoffrey Moorhouse Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1969 xiii+436 pp. 63s. 


Some writers who set out to understand 
the religious life get no further than a 
sense of awe. What often emerges is an 
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enraptured travelogue; an all-in mon- 
astic tour with the odd pause for divine 
contemplation. This attitude is partly 
a result of the Romantic movement, 
but another explanation can be found 
within the Catholic Church itself. As 
Mecklin has argued, the canonization 
process provides an important means 
of institutionalizing certain personal- 
ity types and thereby shaping group 
values. In this sense, the population ‘at 
risk’ for sainthood contains a high pro- 
portion of Religious: hence their status 
as curiosities. 

Moorhouse’s book can best be des- 
cribed as a work of verstehen. While 
based on an empathetic ‘reading into’ 
the monastic life, it succeeds in retain- 
ing a degree of objectivity and criti- 
cism. In fact, more than a third of the 
book comprises an appendix contain- 
ing ‘The Usages of the Cistercian 
Monks of the Strict Observance’. This 
should provide a readily available 
source of data for organization theor- 
ists. Etzioni, for example, often cites 
the religious order as a limiting case 
of normative compliance, but there is 
little substantive research in this area. 

Despite some minor factual inac- 
curacies—for instance, the link be- 
tween Protestantism and Orthodoxy 
was not conceived ‘two or three years 
back’ (p. 14) but at least as early as 
1716—there is an interesting descrip- 
tion of Taizé and a useful synopsis of 
the main features of monastic develop- 
ment. Thegrowth of Protestant monas- 
ticism over the past one hundred years 
is contrasted with the ‘new dissolution’ 
of Catholic religious communities. The 
latter is exemplified in the growth of 
secular institutes, the ageing popula- 
tion structure of many groups, and the 
decline in female vocations, particu- 
larly in the case of nineteenth-century 
foundations. Of these, Goddijn has 
laconically remarked that they have 
‘endeavoured to stifle the young women 
of the twentieth century into the corsets 
of the nineteenth’. There are valuable 
statistics here which are difficult to 
come by elsewhere, and Moorhouse 
comments critically on some of them. 
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The complexity and variety of the 
contemporary religious life and the 
changes which are rapidly occurring 
are-all seen as evidence of a turning- 
point in its development, but perhaps 
it is significant that the three central 
chapters are on ‘Prayer’, ‘Obedience’, 
and ‘Vocation’. The chapter on voca- 
tion contains long quotations from 
questionnaires which are more in the 
nature of case studies than previous 
theologically-oriented questionnaires 
of Religions. One nun refers to her 
convent as an ‘experimental Jabora- 
tory’: Moorhouse’s book suggests that 
sociologists might equally find it so. 

Michael Hill 
L.S.E. 


The Doukhobors 
George Woodcock and Ivan 
Avakumovic Faber & Faber 1968 


382 pp. 55s. 


The complex and turbulent history of 
the Doukhobors has been partially dis- 
cussed in a number of works which 
have ranged in style and intention 
from prescriptive analysis to sensa- 
tionalistic journalism. Woodcock and 
Avakumovic attempt to shed an even 
and objective light on the whole 
history of the sect, and succeed ad- 
mirably in this difficult task. 

The Doukhobors emerged in the 
Ukraine inthe middle of the eighteenth 
century. They believed that every man 
possessed some measure of the divine 
spirit, and should be guided by the 
promptings of the spirit alone. They 
were pacifist, intermittently commun- 
istic, and rejected the authority of the 
state, the priesthood, and the bible. 
Somewhat paradoxically, they sub- 
mitted themselves to the authority of 
rulers who were drawn from a restricted 
lineage, and who were regarded as 
manifestations of the deity. 

The Doukhobors’ pacifism rendered 
them subject to persecution through- 
out the nineteenth century. On hearing 
of the sect, Tolstoy hailed:them as true 
Christian communists and publicized 
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their plight. Between 1898 and 1900, 
financed largely by English Quakers, 
some seven thousand members of the 
sect left Russia for the Canadian 
Prairies, 

The idealized conceptions of the 
Quaker and Tolstoyan friends of the 
Doukhobors were modified as they 
became aware of the power wielded 
by the leaders of the sect, and of the 
evasiveness and purely localized sym- 
pathies of the sectarians. The Douk- 
hobors’ disenchantment with Canada 
was prompted by the rapacity and in- 
tolerance of their neighbours, and by 
the almost incredible insensitivity of 
government officials. 

Until very recently the history of the 
sect in Canada was one of sustained 
conflict with the state; firstly in relation 
to land and marriage registration, and, 
subsequently, in relation to compul- 
sory education, which the Doukhobors 
quite rightly interpreted as intended 
to erode their cultural distinctiveness. 
The much-publicized violent tactics of 
the Sons of Freedom were primarily 
directed against the majority of the 
members who gradually succumbed to 
the materialistic and individualistic 
pressures of Canadian society; but even 
the Sons of Freedom are now, zt least 
temporarily, at peace. 

The above indicates the scope of 
this study, but does scant justice to 
the complexity of Doukhobor history 
and of the authors’ task, The ideo- 
logical fragmentation of the group, the 
psychology of the sectarians, the fate 
of those Doukhobors who remained 
in Russia, and the vote-catching ex- 
pediency of the Canadian provincial 
governments, are all perceptive'y dis- 
cussed in this excellent book. 

John Whitworth 

Simon Fraser University, Vancouver 


People and Plans: Essays on Urban 
Problems and Solutions 
Herbert J. Gans Basic Books 1968 


480 pp. $10.00 


There are twenty-nine essays in this 
collection written over a period of 


some ten years and previously pub- 
lished in journals such as Dissent, New 
Republic or the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. Previously 
unpublished pieces include a revised 
version of the ‘Poverty and Culture’ 
paper prepared for the Essex University 
1967 Conference and a little story about 
the author of The Split-Level Prestige 
Pursuers (who came to stay prepared to 
write a book on suburbia; however, for 
the first time he comes across a couple 
of sociology books and, excited by this 
new discovery, he discards his book in 
order to enrol for graduate study in 
sociology). 

Inevitably Gans repeats himself, but 
he writes well, is rarely dull and has 
some shrewd points to make. Young 
planners and architects, who think 
they have fallen in love with sociology, 
are less likely to be corrupted by this 
than many other such books. There’s 
no nonsense about a suburban way of 
life or a culture of poverty for H. J. 
Gans: class and life-cycle characteristics 
explain all. He must have done as 
much as anyone to dispel crude notions 
of spatial determinism and he has 
shown a commendable willingness to 
present his arguments in different 
styles to different audiences. 

This is, however, a point of deeper 
and fundamental interest which he dis- 
cusses, but does not fully resolve, in his 
essay on ‘Culture and Class in the 
Study of Poverty’. He appears to be 
arguing that behavioural norms are 
more likely to be situational responses 
to a current situation and, although 
some are deeply internalized, so that ‘a 
generation or more of living in a new 
situation may not dislodge them’ (p. 
331) others ‘are not much deeper than 
lip service’ (p. 330). The question then, 
of course, arises as to which norms are 
simply a response to an existential 
situation and may therefore bechanged 
by policies designed to change that 
situation. J think Gans is in danger of 
arguing that middle-class people are 
middle-class people wherever they are 
but that poor people could and should 
change. Certainly those who criticize 
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the culture of poverty thesis by making 
a distinction between behavioural and 
aspirational culture beg all sorts of 
questions about the source of goals and 
values for sub-groups within society, 
degrees of consensus, the distribution 
of power and resources and so forth. 
The recent translation of Simmel’s 
essay on “The Poor’ has stimulated a 
new interest in social labelling in this 
context: poverty-in-the-mind may be 
harder to solve than poverty in the 
pocket, although this is not to say that 
the latter is not relevant. 

Despite accepting that “The Ameri- 
can political system is rigged against the 
poor and the black’ (p. 362) Gans’ solu- 
tion is ‘to give the courts the power and 
the wherewithal to enforce policies and 
programs that will increase equality of 
race and income’. I find it hard to 
accept his confidence that the ‘law can 
initiate the process of social change’ 
(p. 363). Gans does not believe in revo- 
lution since he does not believe that 
there is a cohesive system in America 
which can be overthrown. 

I enjoyed reading this collection of 
essays and look forward to the fruits of 
another decade’s writing: I predict that 
the next batch will be in the field of 
political sociology. 

R. E. Pahl 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


The City in Newly Developing 
Countries : Readings on Urbanism 
and Urbanization 

Edited by Gerald Breese Prentice-Hall 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1969 556 pp. 
gos. 


This reader is designed as an intro- 
duction to the study of urbanization 
in developing countries and explicitly 
supplements the author's text, Urban- 
ization in Newly Developing Countries, 
with each section of the reader having 
a page reference to the appropriate 
part of the text. We are told that the 
criteria used for selecting articles in- 
cluded the expertness of the author, his 
sensitivity to interdisciplinary issues 
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and the extent the article discusses 
phenomena that are typical of the pro- 
cesses of urbanization. The first two 
criteria are unexceptional and the 
articles include many that are already 
well known in this field and that are 
usefullyreprinted here, covering trends 
in the urbanization of different regions, 
migration patterns, urban ecology and 
such theoretical issuesas over-urbaniza- 
tion, primate cities, division of labour 
and political development. The con- 
tributors come from most of the social 
sciences, with demographers and soci- 
ologists predominating, and include 
the familiar names: Davis, Epstein, 
Gibbs and Martin, Gutkind, Hose- 
litz, Hoyt, Linsky, Pye, Sjoberg and 
Ullman. 

It is Breese’s third criterion for 
selecting articles—the typicality of the 
analysis—that demonstrates the weak- 
nesses of this collection. What Breese 
appears to mean by typical is a demo- 
graphic and ecological perspective that 
focuses on statistical trends collected 
from census and survey data. Thus, the 
majority of the articles discuss urban- 
ization mainly as a shift in the distri- 
bution of population characteristics. 
While this perspective occasionally 
allows for provocative generalizations 
—as in the Gibbs and Martin article 
linking the division of labour in society 
to the degree of urbanization—it 
means that little insight is provided 
into the social meaning of urbaniza- 
tion. 

Only a few of the articles report data 
examining the implications of urban- 
ization for changes in the way people 
live in city and countryside—the 
anthropologists Epstein and Gutkind 
are the main exceptions to this. Also, 
too few of the articles are devoted 
to making theoretical sense of the 
different statistical trends reported, 
and the few that are theoretically 
orientated are marginal to the analysis 
of the social and economic changes in- 
volved in contemporary urbanization, 
Though, for example, it is useful to 
have the contrasts between Santiago, 
Bombay and Cairo that are reported 
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by Elizaga, Zachariah and Abu- 
Lughod, these would have been more 
illuminating had they been system- 
atically linked to societal differences 
in economy and social organization. 
Breese’s linking commentary is too 
short to counter these inadequacies 
and he might have been wiser to 
complement these articles with ones 
commissioned to suggest further de- 
velopments in theory and research. 
Doing this would also reduce the 
danger of this collection becoming 
rapidly dated—already, for example, 
recent research in Latin America on 
migration and urban development has 
advanced theory and methodology 
significantly beyond the stage reported 
here for that region. 

However, the collection does contain 
statistical material and bibliographical 
information useful to those interested 
in world patterns of urbanization and 
makes it a little easier to teach a com- 
parative course on urbanization. 

Bryan Roberts 
University of Manchester 


A Dictionary of Sociology 
Edited by G. Duncan Mitchell 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1968 
viii+-223 pp. 25s. 


The editor has, with the help of some 
three dozen others, produced a very 
readable and useful aid to understand- 
ing. Its main purpose is to help be- 
ginners who are puzzled by unfamiliar 
terminology and concepts, and there is 
a reasonable coverage of areas where 
sociology overlaps with other disci- 
plines such as social psychology, social 
and cultural anthropology, social ad- 
ministration and political science. 
Each article contains references to rele- 
vant books and articles which can be 
followed up by those who want to 
pursue the matter further and there 
are, of course, appropriate cross-refer- 
ences to other articles in the Dictionary 
itself. It is a word-book rather than a 
glossary, and the authorship of each 
article is made clear by initials, 


It would be easy to criticize the par- 
ticular choice of words and concepts to 
define and explain. Thus a beginner 
who wants to know what the term 
‘culture of poverty’ signifies will find 
an article on poverty, but no light is 
thrown on this key concept there; and 
although a careful reading of the 
article on culture may give him a num- 
ber of indirect clues, he will probably 
fail to find in the Dictionary the en- 
lightenment he is seeking. It would be 
still easier to complain about the short- 
ness of the articles on those topics 
which, to a particular reviewer, might 
seem to merit more extended treat- 
ment, Perhaps it is also inevitable that, 
within a span as short as 223 pages, the 
authors of these highly compressed 
articles should rather too frequently 
seem to be arbitrarily dismissing what 
other authors might have regarded as 
issues of central importance. Two 
examples can be given. In the article 
on role and related topics it is very 
briefly pointed out that the expected 
role behaviour is not necessarily iden- 
tical with the ideal role behaviour, but 
that this distinction ‘is usually ignored 
in the role literature’. This is hardly 
fair to the major emphasis given to this 
distinction by, say, Bruce J. Biddle and 
his associates in their massive re- 
searches of the last decade or so on 
teacher-role. Another instance occurs 
in the article on social stratification, 
where the authors, after briefly ex- 
plaining why they have become ‘more 
doubtful of the usefulness of Marxist 
class theory as a tool of contemporary 
social analysis’, manage to complete 
the section on social classes without 
further reference to him: in fairness, it 
should be added that there is also a 
separate article devoted to Marx him- 
self, but this is hardly adequate com- 
pensation. 

Despite what may seem to be serious 
shortcomings, the Dictionary will un- 
doubtedly be of great help to those 
trying to grapple with an unfamiliar 
group of disciplines, and one may wish 
it many happy returns in the form of a 
series of future revised editions where 
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the teething troubles of such a brave 

new venture can be successfully over- 
come. 

R. K. Kelsall 

Sheffield Uniwersity 


A Hundred Years of Sociology 
G. D. Mitchell Duckworth 1968 


310 pp. 435. 


A Hundred Years series is a curious 
phenomenon since a century is ob- 
viously an arbitrary period with no 
necessary relation to the start or finish 
of trends of thought. It is further an 
immense period to grapple with. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s approach to the task 
is the straightforward historical one 
which divides sociology into a suc- 
cession of schools and great men. 

Exposition of Marx is omitted on 
the grounds that his most sociological 
writings fall outside the period under 
discussion. This is unfortunate in that 
we are thus robbed of a background 
against which to understand not just 
Weber, but much modern work on 
stratification and conflict. Modern 
conflict theories receive little more 
than a mention. Marx apart, Professor 
Mitchell shows us the wealth of differ- 
ent approaches, including the anthro- 
pological and psychological, which 
have contributed to the tradition of 
sociology, and his text provides an 
introduction to the works of all the 
classical socioligists and schools from 
Herbert Spencer onwards. His em- 
phasis is perhaps on sociologists rather 
than on sociological problems and the 
peculiar difficulty of this descriptive 
approach is evident in the discussion of 
post-war developments where an em- 
barrassing wealth of detail is neatly if 
cursorily summarized under the head- 
ings of theory, institutions, formal 
organizations, role theory, and small 
group studies. 

Professor Mitchell notes how World 
War II, its prelude and aftermath have 
directed sociology towards small-scale 
empirical inquiries and he concludes 
with some trenchant explanations and 
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criticisms of this trend. Thus the book, 

although not conceived in this vein, 

provides insights valuable for the 
sociology of sociology. 

Bridget Pym 

Sheffield 


Georg Simmel : The Conflict in 
Modern Culture and Other Essays 
K. Peter Etzkorn (tr. and ed.) New 
York Teachers College Press 1968 


140 pp. $5.00 


Simmel has for a long time been pre- 
sented to the English-speaking world 
in the guise of the sociologists’ sociolo- 
gist. His concern to identify the sphere 
of the specifically social and to delimit 
an exclusive preserve for the sociolo- 
gist has been adequately documented 
in translations, and there are good 
reasons why this aspect of his work 
should have strong appeal to sociolo- 
gists who have to relive his struggles 
for the recognition of their subject. 
But there is more to Simmel than for- 
mal sociology. If we find in his work an 
anticipation of the current distinction 
between social and cultural systems, we 
also discover something not so char- 
acteristic of modern social scientists, an 
equal interest in each sphere. Etzkorn, 
in his introduction, rightly points out 
that in Germany Simmel has been 
thought of primarily as a philosopher 
whereas in the United States he is 
known as a founding father of socio- 
logy. He aims to rectify the inadequacy 
of the latter view by translating a selec- 
tion of essays by Simmel both on cul- 
ture and on the concept of culture. The 
quality of the first two essays, “The 
Conflict in Modern Culture’ and ‘On 
the Concept and Tragedy of Culture’, 
is sufficient to justify this enterprise. 
Simmel’s thinking on culture was 
dominated by the conflict he saw be- 
tween the ideal of the cultivated indi- 
vidual and objective cultural forms 
existing independently of any par- 
ticular individual. It .was a viewpoint 
which led him, quite wittingly, into 
discussing basic issues in aesthetics. 
The editor points to sociological sig- 
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nificance in essays such as ‘The Drama- 
tic Actor and Reality’ but this is not 
their most important aspect, and un- 
fortunately the reader is given too little 
guidance to their interpretation. One 
is forced to note, regretfully, that pub- 
lishing Simmel in this form is but an- 
other facet of the fragmentation of 
meaningful wholes for which he criti- 
cized modern culture, 
M. C. Albrow 
University College, Cardiff 


Industry and Empire: an Economic 
History of Britain since 1750 

E. J. Hobsbawm Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson 1968 336 pp. fos. 


Most of the questions one wants to ask 
about the state and structure of this 
society at the present time take one 
back to that crucial period in its de- 
velopment, the second half of the last 
century. This, presumably, accounts 
for the increasing flow of books on the 
period in recent years. Few of them, 
however, deal as forcefully with the 
fundamental issues involved as this 
volume. 

It is not, of course, confined to the 
late nineteenth century. Indeed, it is 
difficult to recall a more concise, asses- 
sible and stimulating one-volume 
economic history of the entire period 
from 1750 to the present day than this 
one. But, for its author, ‘the crucial 
question in British economic history’ 
is posed by the ‘sudden transformation 
of the leading and most dynamic indus- 
trial economy into the most sluggish 
and conservative, in the short space 
of thirty or forty years (1860-go/ 1900)’ 
(p. 149). It is around this period, then, 
that the argument of the book turns. 

That argument centres on the role of 
Empire. During the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, Britain’s indus- 
trial supremacy was challenged for the 
first time, principally by Germany and 
America. Her response was one of 
retreat, first, into the guaranteed 
markets of her formal and informal 
Empire and, second, into trading and 
finance. The result was the relative 


stagnation of British industry. In a 
word, Britain has never seriously 
attempted to face industrial competi- 
tion. The relatively easy profits which 
accrued from her Empire and her 
central position in international 
finance enabled her to avoid it. They 
also obscured the need for industrial 
development. 

So brief a summary does no justice 
at all to the closely argued case which 
comprises the core of this book. It will 
undoubtedly give rise to yet more 
controversies amongst economic his- 
torians, but this reviewer, though not 
competent to assess the finer points of 
economic detail, found the argument 
extremely convincing. Amongst other 
things, it makes the highly specific 
links between Britain’s present econo- 
mic situation and the erosion of 
Empire very clear. 

When the book moves into social 
history, however, it is much less per- 
suasive. Indeed, the chapters on social 
change during the period descend into 
a limp social reportage which nowhere 
begins to match the force and pun- 
gency of the economic analysis. It is 
worth comparing, for example, the 
careful argument of the chapter on 
‘Britain in the World Economy’ with 
the facile generalizations of the worst 
chapter in the book, ‘Society since 
1914’. The discussions of social class 
and of the ‘rise of the intellectuals and 
of the young’ (p. 250), in particular, re- 
duce complex social phenomena to an 
irritatingly superficial level of com- 
ment. 

The weakness of the social analysis 
derives from the primacy given to the 
economic argument. This may not be 
altogether surprising, but Hobsbawm’s 
disarming, if over-simplified, justifica- 
tion for it—that he prefers economic 
explanations of economic phenomena 
—is scarcely very convincing. Apart 
from the fact that industrialism cannot 
be treated solely as an economic phen- 
omenon, the whole structure of the 
argument brings it perilously close to 
a familiar economic reductionism. 

In other words, in a disappointingly 
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dogmatic way, Hobsbawm clearly 
wants to rule out other factors than 
the economic at the explanatory level. 
The way in which he dismisses the 
Weberian thesis about the rise of in- 
dustrialism provides an obvious ex- 
ample of this. Not only does it appear 
to be based on a gross misunderstand- 
ing of the thesis; more important, it 
leads Hobsbawm towards a highly re- 
stricted explanation of his own, in 
which he suggests a list of causes of un- 
doubted necessity, but dubious suffi- 
ciency. In short, the book rests upon an 
economic base which is far too narrow 
either to answer adequately all the 
questions with which Hobsbawm is 
concerned, or to provide any under- 
standing of the many sociological 
factors involved. 

Yet one does not want to cavil. After 
all, this is primarily an economic his- 
tory. Moreover, even if it manifests the 
weaknesses of a somewhat dogmatic 
application of the explanatory frame- 
work employed by its author, it also 
manifests all the strengths of that 
framework. The power of its central 
argument to answer so many questions 
about Britain’s present situation is 
sufficient evidence of that. _ 

In any case, it has to be said that 
sociologists are in no position to carp 
at studies which attempt a synoptic 
view of British society; our own litera- 
ture is disastrously lacking in such 
studies. In this situation, any work 
which helps to fill this gap, as this one 
does, must be added to the small collec- 
tion of books which are indispensable 
both for the understanding and for the 
teaching of modern British society. 

Alan Dawe 
Univesity of Leeds 


Race, Culture and Evolution: Essays 
in the History of Anthropology 
George W. Stocking Jr. 
Collier-Macmillan 1969 380 pp. 95s. 


Professor Stocking is engaged on a 
quiet revolution so far as history and 
anthropology is concerned. Indeed his 
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revolution has wider implications than 
anthropology: if, as he should be, he is 
taken seriously then we will have the 
history of the social sciences as a 
discipline at least as rigorous as the 
history of the natural sciences has be- 
come, What I mean is quite simple. 
Stocking brings the ordinary tech- 
niques and resources of, say, a diplo- 
matic historian to the study of indi- 
viduals and episodes in the rise of 
anthropology. 

The results of such rigours are 
immediate. The pace of movement of 
the text is slow, sometimes a point 
appears to be not merely laboured but 
belaboured. I say this even though 
Professor Stocking writes extremely 
well. But the gain is enormous, and we 
get somewhere near Ranke and know- 
ing how the thing actually was. 

The British reader may not be much 
interested in Franz Boas even though 
he ought to be interested in so influen- 
tial a man. Indirectly he will find a lot 
about Boas here, although we must 
still wait for Stocking’s full study of 
Boas and the foundations of cultural 
anthropology in the United States, but 
he will also find a great deal which is 
immediately interesting and novel—an 
early French ethnological expedition, 
some really new material(!) on racism 
and anthropology, a first-rate account 
of how cultural anthropology might 
have died at the end of World War I, 
and a great deal of new knowledge 
about social evolution. 

Stocking is setting up a new model 
in social science historiography; he 
does it very well. His book is interest- 
ing not merely for what it says but 
above all for what it is. May this revo- 
lution flourish! 

Donald G. MacRae 
LS E. 


Social Security : Beveridge and 
After 

V. N. George Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1968 xiv-+-258 pp. 35s. 


This book will be welcomed by most 
teachers and students of social admin- 
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istration. It brings together a great deal 
of information, derived mainly from 
official sources, about the development 
and administration of social security in 
Britain since 1942. There is no other 
book available which covers the same 
ground so exhaustively. 

After some discussion of the prob- 
lems of defining social security the 
author proceeds to discuss the general 
principles of social security systems, 
and of the ‘Beveridge’ system in par- 
ticular, in three chapters devoted to the 
scope of social security and problems of 
finance and administration, There 
follows a long, detailed, descriptive 
account of the development of national 
insurance, national assistance and 
family allowances in Britain since the 
war. This account takes each group of 
benefits in turn and examines their 
rationale and development, and the 
information available from official 
returns and surveys about the charac- 
teristics of beneficiaries, the treatment 
of claims to benefit and so on. It is a 
pity that these chapters so often read 
like the official documents from which 
much of the material is drawn, but 
perhaps this has more to do with 
the nature of the data handled than 
the author’s style which is generally 
much easier when he gets away from 
detail to the discussion of broad issues 
of policy. The concluding chapter of 
the book examines the dialogue be- 
tween the ‘choice in welfare school’ 
and their opponents about the future 
of social security in Britain and comes 
down fairly heavily on the side of the 
opponents. 

The book is intended for social 
science and social work students. There 
must be some doubts as to how far it 
meets their needs for an introduction 
to social security, What is required is 
a book which analyses the needs which 
social security systems are designed to 
meet, the principles on which they are 
based, and the alternative methods of 
meeting these needs. Within this 
framework the merits and demerits of 
any particular system such as the 
‘Beveridge’ system can be explored and 


compared with the merits of other 
systems. The latter would require 
some account of social security in other 
countries in order to place the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the British 
approach in perspective. Reading Mr. 
George’s book it is difficult to dis- 
entangle the discussion of principles 
from the details of social security in 
Britain; and discussion of contempor- 
ary issues such as provision for father- 
less families or a national disability 
income is similarly hidden by the mass 
of information presented. The few 
references to social security in other 
countries tend to be frustrating rather 
than enlightening. Anyone teaching or 
writing about social security or any 
other aspect of social administration 
suffers from the lack of an analytical 
theory on which to base their work. 
Mr. George cannot be blamed for this 
but his account of social security in 
Britain could have been much more 
coherent had it been based on such a 
theory. 

A textbook should include an anno- 
tated bibliography as a guide to further 
reading and it is to be hoped that one 
will be included in any future edition 
of this book (although a conscientious 
student should be able to pick up 
enough from the footnotes). 

In writing this book Mr. George has 
done a useful service. If the book has 
faults they can be attributed mainly to 
the nature of the subject and the way 
it is usually presented. 

Peter S. George 
Oxford College of Technology 


Social Services in British Industry 


` A. F. Young Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1968 258 pp. 40s. 


General books on the social services 
are often unadventurous, They are 
laid out service by service or follow a 
simple typology, such as services in cash 
and services in kind. A brief historical 
introduction is followed by a more 
detailed analysis of the current situa- 
tion at the time of writing and such 
analyses are quickly overtaken by new 
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developments. Infrequently, there is 
discussion of alternative structures, 
and even less often is there considera- 
tion of different systems in different 
countries. 

Miss Young's study of the social ser- 
vices in British industry is no excep- 
tion. Her book is divided into three 
parts: (i) a description of services avail- 
able to facilitate entry into employ- 
ment or change of job; (ii) a descrip- 
tion of services available to protect and 
support theemployee and ex-employee; 
(iii) a description of trade unions, 
employers’ organizations and the pro- 
fessions, This division is rather strange. 

The services described in the first 
two sections are those associated with 
employees and with problems found in 
industry, and which are available 
throughout the country. The division 
between the two parts is not absolute. 
Arrangements for income mainten- 
ance, which Miss Young places in Part 
II, can also be said to facilitate change 
of job by providing support during the 
period of unemployment. Conversely, 
opportunities for the disabled to ob- 
tain employment, described in Part I, 
can be seen as an important way of pro- 
tecting and supporting an under- 
privileged group. 

Miss Young admits that Part III is 
not strictly concerned with the social 
services, but claims that no such ser- 
vices could ‘last a moment’ in British 
industry without the goodwill of these 
organizations (and presumably per- 
sonnel departments of individual firms 
as well). Unfortunately, this claim is 
not demonstrated, as Part III is not 
linked by argument with Parts I and 
II. 

Not surprisingly, the book is already 
dated in some respects. The White 
Paper, In Place of Strife, followed by 
the Industrial Relations Bill, the 
White Paper on National Superannua- 
tion and Social Insurance, the incomes 
policy operated through the Prices and 
Incomes Board have introduced new 
principles into the welfare system of 
Britain. The universal social services 
relevant to British industry are des- 
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cribed by Miss Young in a workman- 
like way and, for the book to con- 
tinue to be useful as a reference volume 
to social administration students, it 
would need regular updating. 

In some ways, the coverage of the 
subject might have benefited students 
by being more idiosyncratic and less 
safe. The choice of universal social ser- 
vices was deliberate, but at the same 
time left a number of important topics 
undiscussed. For instance, services to 
facilitate job transfer include indus- 
trial selection schemes to decant people 
to employment in overspill areas from 
congested conurbations; services to 
support the ex-employee include pre- 
paration for retirement schemes. The 
role of the employer in providing 
housing, welfare services, recreational 
and sporting facilities has been impor- 
tant in the past. There is a case for con- 
sideration of such ‘fringe benefits’ in 
an overview of social services in British 
industry. Miss Young says that her 
book does not contain conclusions, as 
they would be misleading. As a result 
the book is rather bland,-whereas her 
views on the adequacy of present ser- 
vices, and possible alternative systems 
would stimulate, even if the reader did 
not agree with her argument. 

Randall Smith 
Centre for Urban Studies, 
Birmingham 


Penelope Hall’s Social Services of 
England and Wales 
Anthony Forder (ed.) Routledge & 


Kegan Paul 1969 352 pp. 355. 


When Penelope Hall first published 
T he Social Services of Modern England 
in 1952, she was alone in the field. 
Other authors had documented the 
growth of particular social services, 
but no other book was available which 
traced the historical development from 
their origins in voluntary organiza- 
tions and the main organizational 
features of the social services which 
emerged from the immediate post-war 
legislative programme. Moreover, the 
successive revised editions which she 
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produced almost bi-annually until 
1963, reflected the need which students 
of social administration and social 
work felt for a general text which set 
out clearly and concisely the main pro- 
visions of the welfare state. 

Now Anthony Forder and his col- 
leagues at Liverpool, while retaining 
in the main the general format of 
Penelope Hall's book, have extensively 
revised and brought it up to date to 
include the legislative changes which 
have taken place between 1963 and 1968. 

Since the first edition of the book, 
the literature covering the field of 
social administration has grown im- 
mensely. There are now a number of 
alternative texts which provide a more 
sophisticated analytical approach to 
the subject matter, employing models 
drawn from social, political and organ- 
izational theory. It would no longer be 
possible for students of social policy to 
get by simply by possessing an exten- 
sive knowledge of the services available 
in the field of education, employment, 
social security, health, housing and 
child care. 

Nevertheless, such students need to 
have a sound knowledge of the scope of 
welfare provision and the framework 
of its administration, and, as an intro- 
ductory text, this revised edition pro- 
vides just this. It also raises, if not at 
penetrating depth, some of the major 
issues which face policy makers. More- 
over, like any good introduction to a 
subject, each of its chapters contains 
suggestions for further reading. One 
can therefore confidently predict that 
there will be in the future, as there has 
been in the past, an unabated demand 
for the latest edition of Penelope Hall’s 
Social Services of Modern England. 

Margot Jefferys 
Bedford College 


A Reader in Social Administration 
A, V. S. Lochhead (ed.) Constable 


1968 viii+374 pp. 45s. 


A student can be introduced to a 
subject by means of a comprehensive 


volume giving a general coverage of a 
field or by means of a series of mono- 
graphs each providing an introduction 
to a selected topic. Thus Professor 
Emerson in his general editorial re- 
marks in the Students Library of Socio- 
logy series. A Reader is neither of these 
things, lacking both the comprehen- 
siveness of the first and the specificity 
of the second. 

Lochhead argues that a Reader com- 
posed of ‘a selection of chapters from 
many sources’ provides a useful over- 
view of a widely ranging subject for 
students both in universities and 
colleges of further education. It en- 
ables them to discover ‘something of 
what social administration is about’ 
and to realize that differing and 
opposing points of view are held. “The 
student may feel compelled to puzzle 
out the facts and the ideas for himself 
and supply the missing pieces.’ It is 
arguable that the diffuseness of con- 
tributions to a Reader may leave the 
student with a hazy impression of past 
and current controversies and without 
guidelines to pursue his studies within 
a coherent, even if limited, framework, 
Perhaps the Reader would have been 
more helpful if the editor had pro- 
vided a linking commentary, or a pre- 
fatory review article, or some original 
material. He uses material such as 
McGregor and Rowntree from Wel- 
ford’s Society; he could have con- 
sidered whether his editorial policy 
might have followed a similar line. 

The Reader is divided into four 
parts. There are five chapters on the 
study of social administration, includ- 
ing selections from March and Donni- 
son and Chapman; four chapters on 
historical developments including an 
extract from a summary of the Beve- 
ridge Report and a chapter from Slack; 
three chapters on the changing social 
structure, viz. Caradog Jones’ chapter 
on the 1901 York poverty survey (1948), 
McGregor and Rowntree on the family 
(written in 1959 and published in 
1962), Blacker on problem families 
(1952); and six chapters on issues in 
social policy including two selections 
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from Titmuss. Part III is particularly 
weak. 

Randall Smith 

Centre for Urban Studies, 

Birmingham 


Winchester and the Public School 
Elite: a Statistical Analysis 

T. H. Bishop, in collaboration with 
Rupert Wilkinson Faber & Faber 


1967 263 pp. 63s. 


This book is based on a Ph.D. thesis by 
J. T. H. Bishop, supplemented, re- 
organized and revised for publication 
by Rupert Wilkinson. The collection 
of photographs used as illustrations 
might lead one, in the first instance, to 
suppose that this is a ‘revenge’ book 
(both researcher and author are them- 
selves Wykehamists) but further in- 
spection reveals that, on the contrary, 
it is an objective, meticulous, closely 
documented study, entirely free from 
animus. 

Attention is focused firmly on Win- 
chester, particularly on the social 
origins and subsequent career patterns 
of old Wykehamists, but the findings 
are related, interestingly and usefully, 
to the larger general questions of 
public-school recruitment and the con- 
tinuing ‘over-representation’ of the 
public-school élite in positions of 
power and status. 

Over the periods studied (which 
tend to vary confusingly for different 
aspects) virtually every Wykehamist 
came from an upper middle-class 
family: 79 per cent went on to univer- 
sity (yet, in terms of university en- 
trance and distribution of intelligence 
this was not ‘over-privilege’, except in 
so far as ‘university’ here meant, over- 
whelmingly, Oxford or Cambridge): 
there was a pattern of father-to-son 
continuity among Wykehamists, which 


embraced occupation and career suc- ` 


cess, as well as choice of school: married 
Wykehamists reached the career élite 
in significantly higher proportions 
than bachelor Wykehamists: relatively 
high social origin was more closely 
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associated with career success than 
formal intellectual achievement, par- 
ticularly in the field of business, One is 
not surprised that these and a great 
many other findings lead to the obser- 
vation: ‘Unequal opportunity char- 
acterizes Britain in strong measure to- 
day, and schools like Winchester help 
to cement it.’ Coming down firmly on 
the ‘more does not mean worse’ side, 
‘the problem is not the over-privilege 
of a few, but the under-privilege of the 
many’. 

The strength of the book lies in 
its original research and its carefully 
presented tables, yet to many this will 
be a drawback, Sixty-six tables (not 
counting three genealogical charts) to 


‚approximately 120 pages of text is a 


stiff proportion for those readers in- 
clined more to literacy than to numer- 
acy, and higher perhaps than justified 
even by the sub-title. Nevertheless, it 
should be regarded as compulsory 
(though by no means compulsive) 
reading for all who are engaged in the 
great debate on what to do with the 
Public Schools. 
Frances Rust 
Woolwich Polytechnic 


Work Place Industrial Relations 
Government Social Survey Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations H.M.S.O. 


1968 ix4+215 pp. n./p. 


This report should prove useful to 
many people, though it is not so much 
a book as a lengthy appendix to the 
Royal Commission Research Paper 
No. 10 by McCarthy and Parker. There 
is no argument; just a great deal of 
information on workplace industrial 
relations. Inevitably such a report has 
no sociological content, but anyone 
doing research in the industrial rela- 
tions field would be well advised to 
consult it since he might expect to find 
some relevant data. 

The nature of a research problem 
determines the type of data needed and 
its method of collection. In this case 
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material was collected for the topical 
and practical questions arising in the 
work of the Royal Commission, and 
may not be so useful for other purposes. 
Nevertheless its extensive coverage in- 
cludes many questions which are of 
wide interest, though just which points 
are of interest will depend on the 
reader. As we would expect, and indeed 
hope, many of the findings are not new 
but are in line with those of previous 
research. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
sideration concerns the research meth- 
ods used, determining the reliability 
and usefulness of the material pre- 
sented. On this subject the information 
is less exhaustive, although the inter- 
view schedules are included and so isa 
short account of how the samples were 
obtained. The samples appear to be the 
weak point, largely as a consequence 
of the sampling difficulties faced by the 
investigators, particularly in finding 
satisfactory populations, and the pur- 
pose of the research. 

The sample of shop stewards (or 
equivalent) was limited to six large, 


NOTE 
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predominantly manual unions, while 
full-time officials were drawn from only 
five of these, with over half coming 
fiom one union. Works managers, 
personnel officers and foremen were 
employed in 319 medium or large 
establishments in manufacturing or 
construction. This sample of establish- 
ments was drawn from ‘official records’ 
which doubtless provided the best 
source but would certainly be incom- 
plete, although there is no warning to 
the reader about this. Finally a sample 
of men and women was drawn from 
electoral registers, from which those in 
full-time employment who were con- 
tacted and willing—494 union mem- 
bers and 412 non-members—were 
interviewed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
samples are not drawn from compar- 
able populations and provide a rather 
shaky basis for generalization about 
industrial relations. Nevertheless, if 
used with care, this book will serve as 
a useful reference work. 

R. M. Blackburn 
University of Cambridge 


The vigentennial index for the British Journal of Sociology will be 
published in March 1970, and will be supplied free of charge to our 


annual subscribers. 
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Critics of Society 
Radical Thought in North America 


T. B. BOTTOMORE 


Concerned with the interpretation of radical social thought rather than 
with social and political movements, except for important discussions of 
the new radicalism of the 1960’s. Cloth 25s Paper 15s 


British Management Thought 
JOHN CHILD 


‘ .. renders a real service with this new, comprehensive survey. First 
class and timely. A notable contribution to a good series.’ The Times 
Literary Supplement 

Studies in Management series No. 5 555 


The Family 
C. C. HARRIS 


An introduction to the sociological study of the family, designed for the 
use not only of students of sociology but also for students of related 
subjects. Argumentative and critical in approach, it concentrates on the 
central issues of sociological theory. 

Studies in Sociology series No. 4 Cloth 35s Paper 21s 


The Longest Art 
KENNETH LANE 


A personalized account of the Family Doctor’s daily work, his planning, 
his responsibilities and, above all, the relationship between doctor and 
families. 30s 


Planning Local Authority Services 


for the Elderly 
GRETA SUMMER and RANDALL SMITH 


Describes how a sample of Britain’s Local Authorities are approaching 
this subject—one of considerable importance because of the expected rise 
in the proportion of older people during the next thirty years. 

University of Glasgow Social and Economic Studies No. 17 80s 


The Voluntary Worker in the 


Social Services 
Report of a Joint NCSS—NISWT Committee 


Essential reading for those who make policy in voluntary organizations, 
hospital committees, and central and local government. It challenges the 
educationalist, especially those who train social workers. 
National Institute for Social Work Training Series 

Cloth 45s Paper 25s 
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Israel: The Sword 
and the Harp 


FERDYNAND ZWEIG 

Israeli society is a unique and 
paradoxical phenomenon in the 
modern world, and Dr Zweig is 
particularly well qualified to des- 
cribe and analyse it. In this fas- 
cinating work he examines the 
conflicting social and religious 
elements in the Jewish state and 
describes the relations Israel has 
with her neighbours and the out- 
side world. 50s net 
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The Sociological 
LPL 

Tradition 
ROBERT A. NISBET 
‘This thoughtful and lucid guide 
shows more clearly than any pre- 
vious book on social thought the 
common threads in the socio- 
logical tradition and the reasons 
why so many of its central con- 
cepts have stood the test of time.’ 


—The Times Literary Supplement 
35s net 


New H.E.B. Paperbacks 


Elements of 
Sociology 


VILHELM AUBERT 


‘,..an outstandingly acute book 
on the bases of sociological 
theory, which provides a good 
introduction to the subject for the 
layman, while at the same time 
clarifying many problems for the 
- specialist.” —New Society 18s net 


Biology and the 
Social Crisis 
JOHN BRIERLEY 


t, . . a model explanation of what 


the life sciences have done, are 
doing, and could do if we took 
them seriously.’ —Alex Comfort in 
The Guardian. 15s net 















Comparability in 
Social Research 


edited by 

MARGARET STACEY 
Published on behalf of the Social 
Science Research Council and 
the British Sociological Associa- 
tion 

A specially commissioned study 
of the way in which the findings of 
social research projects can be 
used comparatively. The book 
looks in particular at the tech- 
niques for handling data on key 
topics such as the Family, Income, 
and Education. 10s net 


Equality and 
Power 


R. V. SAMPSON 


Approaches in a quite strikingly 
original way one of man’s funda- 
mental problems, how to control 
his natural tendency to dominate 
or submit. 


‘An important and rewarding 
study.’ —The Times Literary Sup- 
plement 

HEB Paperback—J2s 6d net 


British Government 
and Politics 


R. M. PUNNETT 


t . . exceptionally lucid. It en- 
compasses a vast amount of ma- 
terial . . . extremely useful as a 
guide to most of the current con- 
troversies about reforming the sys- 





tem... contains a great deal of 
tightly packaged information .. .’ 
—New Society 

HEB Paperback—30s net 
Heinemann 
Educational Books 


48 CHARLES STREET 
LONDON WIX 8AH 





Autumn 1969 Books 


Sociological 
Theory 


Edited by 
WALTER L. WALLACE 


Professor Wallace identifies eleven 
influential and explicit social 
theories and discusses their dis- 
tinctive and essential features. In 
doing this he not only summarizes 
but also systematizes them, offer- 
ing a conceptual apparatus which 
can be used in advanced studies of 
sociological theory and in defin- 
ing the relationship between socio- 
logical theory and sociological 
research. Cased—50s net 

Paperback—25s net 


The Conflict of 


Generations 


LEWIS S. FEUER 


What inspires the bewildering out- 
break of youth rebellions through- 
out the world, from Columbia to 
the Sorbonne? 

Can student movements live up 
to their noblest promise without 
Tesorting to means which ulti- 
mately prove self-defeating ? Lewis 
S. Feuer offers an indispensable 
key for understanding what brings 
about student rebellions and how 
best to cope with them. 70s net 


Studies on 
Marx and Hegel 


JEAN HYPPOLITE 


These studies of Marx and Hegel 
serve at once as an introduction to 
the modern view of both men and 
to the immensely important con- 
nection between them—a connec- 
tion that has revolutionised wes- 
tern understanding of Marx and 
Marxism. Here one finds both the 
subjectivism in Marx’s empiricism 
and the empiricisim in Hegel’s 
idealism. 35s net 


New Titles in the 
Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology 


Present Conduct 
and Future 
Delinquency 


D. J. WEST 
This important study is the first 
report on a major research project 
into delinquency in a dense, 
urban working-class neighbour- 
hood. Four hundred local boys 
are being studied from the age of 
eight to sixteen in an attempt to 
observe the onset of delinquent 
behaviour and explore the factors 
which distinguish the delinquent 
minority from their fellows. 

50s net 


Crime, Law and 
the Scholars 


G. MUELLER 

A masterly study of the develop- 
ment of American Criminal Law. 
Professor Mueller is one of 
America’s foremost authorities in 
this field, and his book is an out- 
standing work of scholarship. He 
interprets the American crimino- 
logical scene in terms of its ante- 
cedents and, throughout, draws on 
comparisons with developments 
elsewhere and shows what helpful 
lessons can be gained by compara- 
tive law studies. -70s net 


Principles of 


Sentencing 
DAVID THOMAS 
A definitive handbook on the 
sentencing policy of the Appeal 
Court. An essential work for law 
students and lawyers. 

about 84s net 


Heinemann 
Educational Books 


48 CHARLES STREET 
LONDON WIX 8AH 





Higher Education: Demand and Response 
Edited by W. R. NIBLETT 


Twenty-five distinguished representatives of universities in England, 
the U.S.A., and Canada discuss some of the fundamental problems — 
sociological, philosophical, practical — facing higher education in the 
West today. The contributors include: Nevitt Sanford, Claude 
Bissell, Northrop Frye, Asa Briggs, Marjorie Reeves, Martin Trow, 
Richard Hoggart, Dean McHenry, and Champion Ward. 40s net 





Leopards and Leaders 
Constitutional Politics among a Cross River People 
MALCOLM RUEL 


This is a study of the relationship between politics and government 
in the context of a West African society towards the end of the period 
of Colonial administration. It is centrally concerned to show how the 
governmental forms and structure of a people are themselves subject 
to, and the cumulative product of, political processes of struggle and 
change. Illustrated, 80s net 





Form and Content in Industrial 
Democracy 
Some Experiences from Norway and other European Countries 
F. E. EMERY and EINAR THORSRUD 


A critical study of the effectiveness, as a form of industrial demo- 
cracy, of various systems of employee representation on company 
boards in operation in Norway and other European countries. 

28s net 





Now available in Social Science Paperbacks 


An Approach to 
Community Mental Health 
GERALD CAPLAN 


*,.. should be read by everyone engaged in dealing with problems 
of human relationships.’ Marriage Guidance, 218 net 


TAVISTOCK PUBLICATIONS 











Penguin modern 
sociology 


A new series of essential readings that 
will cover the whole range of thinking 
and research, both classical and ~ 
contemporary, in sociology and social 
anthropology. 


General Editor: Tom Burns, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Edinburgh. 


Each title contains approximately 20 


articles, approximately 400 pages and 
costs 10s. 


For further details and examination 
copies write to Penguin Education, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex 
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The first four titles are: 

Industrial man 

Edited by Tom Burns, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Edinburgh. 
14 080108 1 

Social inequality 

Edited by André Béteille, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Delhi. 

14 080107 3 

Sociology of law 

Edited by Vilhelm Aubert, Professor of 
the Sociology of Law, University of Oslo. 
14080106 5 

Sociology of religion 

Edited by Roland Robertson, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, University of 
Pittsburgh. 14 080124 3 


Social Theory and Social Practice 
P FORD 


Professor P Ford explores the British 
experience in Social Planning from 1815 
to 1945 and the relation of economic 
and social theory to practice. 


By making extensive use of his intimacy 
with Parliamentary Papers he 
investigates the actual interplay between 
fact-finding, the development of theory 
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and its application to practice. 


348 pp 


55s 


Orders and enquiries to Irish University Press 141 Thomas St Dublin8 
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To John Wiley & Sons Ltd 
Please send me a prospectus in- 
cluding contents of the first 
tssue/s as soon as available 
Mark here if you feel that 

your work may be of inter- 

est to the editors as a o| | 
tributory article 
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To cater for the current and increasing use of 
mathematics in virtually all disciplines of science.. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS 
LONDON + NEW YORK - SYDNEY - TORONTO 
announce 
International Journal of 
MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
the first issue of this new quarterly journal is to be 
published in the first quarter of 1970 


Editorial Board The Joumal will 
be under the general editorship of 
Professor A. C. Bajpai, Director of 
Tha Centre for the Advancement 
of Mathematica! Education in Tech- 
nology, Loughborough University of 
Technology, with Professor W. T. 
Mertin, Chairman, Department of 
Mathematics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, as Co-Editor. 
The Journal will have an Editoral 
Advisory Board of internationally 
disunguished educationalists ın- 
cluding Professor Bryan Thwaites, 
Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Alms and Scope The journal aims 
to provide a wide range of experience 
In mathematical education adapted 
to everyday needs in schools, col- 
leges, universities and industry. 
Mathematical models, computer 
usage, new teaching aids and tech- 
niques will form an important feature, 
It1s hoped that the provision of inter- 
National experlence will provoke a 
discussion, bringing further under- 
standing and clarity to mathematical 
education and potentialities, and that 
the interdisciplinary approach will 
enable one professional group to 
benefit from the expenence of others 





UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
RECENT STUDIES AND REPORTS 


1967 REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL 

SITUATION 
The present report, the first in this new triennial series devoted 
exclusively to social conditions and social programmes, is 
principally concerned with reviewing trends during the first 
half of the Development Decade. 

208 pages E.68.1V.9 $3.00 


SOCIAL POLICY AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME IN THE NATION 
This work is not only of intrinsic interest and value; it serves 
to open up an extremely important problem at a time when 
the setting of objectives and strategies for the 1970s is 
coming up for most intensive discussion. 
175 pages E.69.1V.7 $2.50 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 
The Conference was devoted to an examination of the role 
of social welfare programmes in national development, 
identifying common elements in social welfare functions. 
146 pages E.69.1V.4 $2.50 


A HANDBOOK OF TRAINING FOR FAMILY 

AND CHILD WELFARE 
This handbook is to be regarded primarily as a set of guide- 
lines to assist social welfare educators to develop the kind of 
training projects necessary for their local areas. 

110 pages E.69.1V.1 $2.00 


A REVIEW OF RURAL COOPERATION IN 
DEVELOPING AREAS 
Papers on Latin America, Asia and Africa 
Although these papers constitute only the first step of an 
extended research, it has been felt that they contain informa- 
tion and perspectives that will be of interest to a wide 
audience. 8 
348 pages E.69.1V.6 $4.00 


LEVELS OF LIVING AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
A comparative study of six countries 1950-1965 
The present study uses the concept of the socio-economic 
‘profile’ for the purpose of analysing the relation between 
social factors and economic growth. 

153 pages E.69.1V.9 $2.00 


Available at the equivalent in local currencies through major 
booksellers (in the U.K. from H.M.S.O.) or directly from Sales 
_ Section, Palais des Nations, CH-1211 Geneve 10. 
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West African Trade 
and Coast Society 


A Family Study F 
MARGARET PRIESTLEY 


The impact of Westernization on the 
coastal Akan of Ghana is portrayed 
through the history of a family of 
mixed descent, starting with its Irish 
progenitor Richard Brew, in the 

18th century. The lives of a number of 
his descendants are examined against 
changing economic, political, and 


§ social conditions. 3 maps 4 plates 


55/— net 


Tangu Traditions 


A Study of the Way of Life, Mythology 
and Developing Experience of a New 
Guinea People 


KENELM BURRIDGE 


After an account of the social 
structure of the Tangu people, the 
author records and analyses the tales 
in which they summarize their 
cultural inheritance, as they see ıt, in 
narrative form. The texture of their 
social relationships is related both 

to their myths and stories, their 
‘literature’, and to their experience of 
historical and social change. 

7 plates 6 figures 2maps £5 net 


‘-Social Change and 
History 


Aspects of the Western Theory of 
Development 


ROBERT A. NISBET 
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An Exploratory Theory 
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Professor Belshaw presents an exploratory theory as a basis for the develop- 
ment of a comparative and universal system of social performance: -The study 
identifies characteristics and trends which are inherent in the Working of 
institutions, disposes of those which are not fundamentally variable in an 
operational sense, and stresses the significance of those which differ from 
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and puts forward an alternative approach. She examines the educational 
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" gives a survey of the educational provision in Borstal institutions. Essential 
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